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Preface 


In  few  areas  of  American  society  today  are  clashing  views  more  evident  than 
in  the  area  of  human  sexual  behavior.  Almost  daily,  in  the  news  media,  in  con- 
gressional hearings,  and  on  the  streets,  we  hear  about  Americans  of  all  ages 
taking  completely  opposite  positions  on  such  issues  as  abortion,  contraception, 
homosexuality,  surrogate  motherhood,  teenage  sexuality,  and  the  like.  Given 
the  highly  personal,  emotional,  and  sensitive  nature  of  these  issues,  sorting 
out  the  meaning  of  these  controversies  and  fashioning  a coherent  position  on 
them  can  be  a difficult  proposition.  The  purpose  of  this  book,  therefore,  is  to 
encourage  meaningful  critical  thinking  about  current  issues  related  to  human 
sexuality,  and  the  debates  are  designed  to  assist  you  in  the  task  of  clarifying 
your  own  personal  values  and  identifying  what  society's  are  or  should  be  in 
this  area. 

For  this  seventh  edition  of  Taking  Sides:  Clashing  Views  on  Controversial  Is- 
sues in  Human  Sexuality,  we  have  gathered  38  lively  and  thoughtful  statements 
by  articulate  advocates  on  opposite  sides  of  a variety  of  sexuality-related  ques- 
tions. For  the  questions  debated  in  this  volume,  it  is  vital  that  you  understand 
and  appreciate  the  different  positions  other  people  take  on  these  issues,  as  well 
as  your  own.  You  should  respect  other  people's  philosophical  biases  and  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  attempt  to  articulate  your  own.  Democracies  are  strongest 
when  they  respect  the  rights  and  privileges  of  all  citizens,  be  they  conservative, 
liberal,  or  middle-of-the-road,  religious  or  humanistic,  of  the  majority  or  in  the 
minority.  Although  you  may  disagree  with  one  or  even  both  of  the  arguments 
offered  for  each  issue,  it  is  important  that  you  read  each  statement  carefully  and 
critically.  Since  this  book  is  a tool  to  encourage  critical  thinking,  you  should 
not  feel  confined  to  the  views  expressed  in  the  articles.  You  may  see  impor- 
tant points  on  both  sides  of  an  issue  and  may  construct  for  yourself  a new  and 
creative  approach,  which  may  incorporate  the  best  of  both  sides  or  provide  an 
entirely  new  vantage  point  for  understanding. 

To  assist  you  as  you  pursue  the  issues  debated  here,  each  issue  has  an  issue 
introduction,  which  sets  the  stage  for  the  debate,  tells  you  something  about  each 
of  the  authors,  and  provides  some  historical  background  to  the  debate.  Each 
issue  concludes  with  a postscript  that  briefly  ties  the  readings  together  and  gives 
a detailed  list  of  suggested  readings,  if  you  would  like  to  further  explore  a topic. 

Changes  to  this  edition  This  edition  represents  a considerable  revision.  There 
are  8 completely  new  issues:  Do  Public  Schools  Perpetuate  an  Educational  Gender 
Bias?  (Issue  1);  Can  Sexual  Orientation  Be  Changed?  (Issue  4);  Should  States  Fund 
Sexuality  Research?  (Issue  5);  Should  Health  Insurers  Be  Required  to  Pay  for  Infer- 
tility Treatments?  (Issue  9);  Has  the  Legalization  of  Abortion  Contributed  to  the 
Falling  Crime  Rate?  (Issue  11);  Should  Sexual  Relationships  Between  Professors  and 
Students  Be  Banned?  (Issue  12);  Does  Recent  Pedophilia  Research  Threaten  Accepted 
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Moral  Standards?  (Issue  13);  and  Should  Schools  Pay  Damages  for  Student-on- 
Student  Sexual  Harassment?  (Issue  14).  In  addition,  for  four  of  the  issues  retained 
from  the  previous  edition— Are  Abstinence-Only  Sex  Education  Programs  Good  for 
Teenagers?  (Issue  6);  Should  Schools  Distribute  Condoms?  (Issue  7);  Is  Pornography 
Harmful  to  Women?  (Issue  15);  and  Should  Society  Recognize  Two  Kinds  of  Mar- 
riage? (Issue  16)— one  or  both  of  the  selections  have  been  replaced  to  provide 
a different  perspective  on  the  issue  and  to  bring  the  issue  up  to  date.  In  all, 
there  are  22  new  selections  in  this  edition.  We  have  also  revised  and  updated 
the  issue  introductions  and  postscripts  where  necessary. 

A word  to  the  instructor  An  Instructor's  Manual  With  Test  Questions  (multi- 
ple-choice and  essay)  is  available  through  the  publisher  for  the  instructor  using 
Taking  Sides  in  the  classroom.  A general  guidebook.  Using  Taking  Sides  in  the 
Classroom,  which  discusses  methods  and  techniques  for  integrating  the  pro- 
con  approach  into  any  classroom  setting,  is  also  available.  An  online  version 
of  Using  Taking  Sides  in  the  Classroom  and  a correspondence  service  for  Taking 
Sides  adopters  can  be  found  at  http : / /www.  dushkin . com/usingts/. 

Taking  Sides:  Clashing  Views  on  Controversial  Issues  in  Human  Sexuality  is 
only  one  title  in  the  Taking  Sides  series.  If  you  are  interested  in  seeing  the  table 
of  contents  for  any  of  the  other  titles,  please  visit  the  Taking  Sides  Web  site  at 
http : / /WWW. dushkin. com/ takings ides/ . 
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to  write  to  us  in  care  of  Dushkin/McGraw-Hill  with  comments  and  suggestions 
for  issues  and  readings. 

Benjamin  Franklin  once  remarked  that  democracies  are  built  on  compro- 
mises. But  you  cannot  have  healthy  compromises  unless  people  talk  with  each 
other  and  try  to  understand,  appreciate,  and  respect  their  different  ways  of 
reasoning,  their  values,  and  their  goals.  Open  and  frank  discussions  of  con- 
troversial issues  is  what  this  book  is  all  about.  Without  healthy  controversy  and 
open  exchange  of  different  views,  intolerance  and  bigotry  could  easily  increase 
to  the  point  where  our  democratic  system  could  no  longer  function.  Democracy 
thrives  on  controversy. 

Robert  T.  Francoeur 

Fairleigh  Dickinson  University 

William  J.  Taverner 

Fairleigh  Dickinson  University 
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(December  14,  1998)  8 

Janice  Weinman,  executive  director  of  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women  (AAUW),  maintains  that,  while  there  has  been  some  progress 
since  the  AAUW  published  its  study  entitled  How  Schools  Shortchange 
Girls  in  1991,  its  1998  review  of  1,000  research  studies  entitled  Gender 
Gaps:  Where  Schools  Still  Fail  Our  Children,  found  that  girls  still  face  a 
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author  Judith  Kleinfeld  argues  that  despite  appearances,  girls  still  have 
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14 
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Volume  (August  1999)  26 

Therapist  John  Gray  argues  that  men  and  women  can  learn  to  commu- 
nicate much  better  and  have  more  loving  relationships  if  they  try  to  un- 
derstand the  consequences  of  their  coming  from  two  “different  planets,” 
meaning  that  they  behave  and  react  differently  to  the  same  situations  and 
speak  very  different  languages.  Susan  Hamson,  a doctoral  candidate  at 
Temple  University,  rejects  Gray’s  assertions  of  profound  behavioral  differ- 
ences between  men  and  women  as  being  based  solely  on  his  own  intu- 
itions and  feedback  from  seminar  audiences  rather  than  on  real  research. 

She  maintains  that  Gray’s  picture  of  male/female  communications  and  his 
recommendations  for  better  communications  are  loaded  with  patronizing 
sexist  biases  that  degrade  women. 
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Cal  Thomas,  a Washington,  D.C.,  columnist,  maintains  that  even  one  case 
of  a homosexual  person  becoming  celibate  or  converting  from  a homosex- 
ual to  a heterosexual  lifestyle  undermines  the  arguments  of  gay  activists 
that  homosexuals  are  born  that  way  and  cannot  be  “cured.”  Frank  Rich,  an 
editorial  columnist  for  The  New  York  Times,  cites  several  examples  of  gay 
males  and  lesbians  who  tried  but  were  not  able  to  change  their  sexual  ori- 
entation to  refute  the  assertions  of  some  psychologists  and  conservative 
religious  ministries  that  they  can  cure  homosexuals. 
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Indiana,  opposes  any  public  funding  of  sexuality  research  by  the  Kinsey 
Institute  or  any  other  alleged  scientific  research  group  because  she  fears 
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Introduction 

Sexual  Attitudes  in  Perspective 

Robert  T.  Francoeur 


Als  you  examine  the  nineteen  controversial  issues  in  human  sexuality  in  this 
volume  you  will  find  yourself  unavoidably  encountering  the  values  you  have 
absorbed  from  our  society,  your  ethnic  background,  and  your  religious  heritage 
and  traditions.  Because  these  values  will  influence  your  decisions,  often  without 
being  consciously  recognized,  we  would  like  to  remind  you  of  the  important 
role  these  undercurrent  social,  ethnic,  and  religious  values  play  in  the  positions 
you  take  on  these  issues. 


How  Social  and  Ethnic  Factors 
Influence  Our  Values 

American  society  is  not  homogeneous.  People  who  grow  up  in  rural,  suburban, 
and  large  urban  environments  often  have  subtle  differences  in  their  values  and 
attitudes  when  it  comes  to  gender  roles,  marriage,  and  sexuality.  Growing  up  in 
different  areas  of  the  United  States  can  influence  one's  views  of  sex,  marriage, 
and  family.  This  is  even  truer  for  men  and  women  who  were  born,  and  raised, 
in  another  country  and  culture. 

Also,  many  studies  have  shown  how  values  are  affected  by  one's  fam- 
ily income  level  and  general  socioeconomic  status.  Studies  have  shown  that, 
in  general,  there  is  more  mutuality  and  sharing  between  men  and  women  in 
the  middle  class  than  in  the  blue-collar  working  class.  Working-class  males 
are  more  reluctant  to  share  in  household  duties  and  are  more  apt  to  segre- 
gate themselves  from  women  at  social  functions.  Working-class  women  tend 
toward  passivity  and  nurturing  and  are  more  emotionally  volatile  than  their 
middle-class  counterparts.  Studies  have  also  indicated  that  one's  occupation, 
educational  level,  and  income  are  closely  related  to  one's  values,  attitudes,  role 
conceptions,  child-rearing  practices,  and  sexual  identity. 

Our  values  and  attitudes  about  sex  are  also  influenced  by  whether  we 
are  brought  up  in  a rural,  suburban,  or  large  urban  environment.  Our  eth- 
nic background  can  be  an  important,  if  subtle,  influence  on  our  values  and 
attitudes.  In  contrast  to  the  vehement  debates  among  white,  middle-class  Amer- 
icans about  pornography,  for  instance,  Robert  Staples,  a professor  of  sociology 
at  the  University  of  California,  San  Francisco,  says  that  among  American  blacks, 
pornography  is  a trivial  issue.  "Blacks,"  Staples  explains,  "have  traditionally  had 
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a more  naturalistic  attitude  toward  human  sexuality,  seeing  it  as  the  normal  ex- 
pression of  sexual  attraction  between  men  and  women Rather  than  seeing 

the  depiction  of  heterosexual  intercourse  or  nudity  as  an  inherent  debasement 
of  women,  as  a fringe  group  of  [white]  feminists  claims,  the  black  community 

would  see  women  as  having  equal  rights  to  the  enjoyment  of  sexual  stimuli 

Since  the  double  [moral]  standard  has  never  attracted  many  American  blacks, 
the  claim  that  women  are  exploited  by  exhibiting  their  nude  bodies  or  en- 
gaging in  heterosexual  intercourse  lacks  credibility"  (quoted  in  Philip  Nobile 
and  Eric  Nadler,  United  States  of  America  vs.  Sex  [Minotaur  Press,  1986]).  While 
middle-class  whites  may  be  very  concerned  about  pornography  promoting  sex- 
ual promiscuity,  most  black  Americans  are  much  more  concerned  about  issues 
related  to  poverty  and  employment  opportunities. 

Similarly,  attitudes  toward  homosexuality  vary  among  white,  black,  and 
Latino  cultures.  In  the  macho  tradition  of  Latin  America,  homosexual  behavior 
is  a sign  that  one  cannot  find  a woman  and  have  sexual  relationships  like  a 
"real"  man.  In  lower  socioeconomic  black  cultures,  this  same  judgment  prevails 
in  its  own  way.  Understanding  this  ethnic  value  becomes  very  important  in 
appreciating  the  ways  in  which  blacks  and  Latinos  respond  to  the  crisis  of  AIDS 
and  the  presence  of  males  with  AIDS  in  their  families.  Often  the  family  will 
deny  that  a son  or  husband  has  AIDS  until  the  very  end  because  others  might 
interpret  this  admission  as  a confession  that  the  man  is  homosexual. 

Another  example  of  differing  ethnic  values  is  the  issue  of  single  mother- 
hood. In  ethnic  groups  with  a strong  tradition  of  extended  matrilineal  families, 
the  concept  of  an  "illegitimate"  or  "illegal"  child  born  "out-of-wedlock"  may 
not  even  exist.  Unmarried  mothers  in  these  cultures  do  not  carry  the  same 
stigma  often  associated  with  single  mothers  in  other,  less-matrilineal  cultures. 
When  "outsiders"  who  do  not  share  the  particular  ethnic  values  of  a culture 
enter  into  such  a subculture,  they  often  cannot  understand  why  birth  control 
and  family  life  educational  programs  do  not  produce  any  substantial  change  in 
attitudes.  They  overlook  the  basic  social  scripting  that  has  already  taken  place. 

Gender  roles  also  vary  from  culture  to  culture.  Muslim  men  and  women 
who  grow  up  in  the  Middle  East  and  then  emigrate  to  the  United  States  have  to 
adapt  to  the  much  greater  freedom  women  have  in  the  States.  Similarly,  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  who  served  in  the  armed  forces  in  Saudi  Arabia  during 
the  1990  Persian  Gulf  War  found  they  had  to  adapt  to  a very  different  Muslim 
culture,  one  that  put  many  restrictions  on  the  movement  and  dress  of  women, 
including  Americans. 

A boy  who  grows  up  among  the  East  Bay  Melanesians  in  the  Southwestern 
Pacific  is  taught  to  avoid  any  social  contact  with  girls  from  the  age  of  three  or 
four,  even  though  he  may  run  around  naked  and  masturbate  in  public.  Adoles- 
cent Melanesian  boys  and  girls  are  not  allowed  to  have  sex  with  each  other,  but 
boys  are  expected  to  have  sex  both  with  an  older  male  and  with  a boy  of  his 
own  age.  Their  first  heterosexual  experiences  come  with  marriage.  In  the  Cook 
Islands,  Mangaian  boys  are  expected  to  have  sex  with  many  girls  after  an  older 
woman  teaches  them  about  the  art  of  sexual  play.  Mangaians  also  accept  and 
expect  both  premarital  and  extramarital  sex. 
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But  one  does  not  have  to  look  to  exotic  anthropological  studies  to  find 
evidence  of  the  importance  of  ethnic  values.  Even  within  the  United  States, 
one  can  find  subtle  but  important  differences  in  sexual  attitudes  and  values 
among  people  of  French,  German,  Italian,  Polish,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch, 
Scandinavian,  Irish,  and  English  descent. 


Religious  Factors  in  Our  Attitudes  Toward  Sex 

In  the  Middle  Ages  Christian  theologians  divided  sexual  behaviors  into  two 
categories:  behaviors  that  were  "natural"  and  those  that  were  "unnatural."  Since 
they  believed  that  the  natural  function  and  goal  of  all  sexual  behavior  and 
relations  was  reproduction,  masturbation  was  unnatural  because  it  frustrated 
the  natural  goal  of  conception  and  continuance  of  the  species.  Rape  certainly 
was  considered  illicit  because  it  was  not  within  the  marital  bond,  but  since  it 
was  procreative,  rape  was  considered  a natural  use  of  sex.  The  same  system 
of  distinction  was  applied  to  other  sexual  relations  and  behaviors.  Premarital 
sex,  adultery,  and  incest  were  natural  uses  of  sexuality,  while  oral  sex,  anal 
sex,  and  contraception  were  unnatural.  Homosexual  relations,  of  course,  were 
both  illicit  and  unnatural.  These  religious  values  were  based  on  the  view  that 
God  created  man  and  woman  at  the  beginning  of  time  and  laid  down  certain 
rules  and  guidelines  for  sexual  behavior  and  relations.  This  view  is  still  very 
influential  in  our  culture,  even  for  those  who  are  not  active  in  any  religious 
tradition. 

In  recent  years  several  analysts  have  highlighted  two  philosophical  or 
religious  perspectives  that  appear  throughout  Judeo-Christian  tradition  and 
Western  civilization.^  Understanding  these  two  perspectives  is  important  in  any 
attempt  to  debate  controversial  issues  in  human  sexuality. 

Let  me  introduce  these  two  distinct  worldviews  by  drawing  on  a non- 
Western  example  from  history— the  Islamic  or  Muslim  world  of  the  Middle  East 
and  the  politics  of  Iran  and  Egypt.  On  one  side  of  the  spectrum  are  Muslims, 
who  see  the  world  as  a process,  an  ever-changing  scene  in  which  they  must 
struggle  to  reinterpret  and  apply  the  basic  principles  of  the  Koran  (the  sacred 
book  of  the  teachings  of  Allah,  or  God)  to  new  situations.  On  the  opposing 
side  of  the  spectrum  are  fundamentalist  Muslims  who,  years  ago,  overthrew  the 
shah  of  Iran  and  then  tried  to  return  Iran  and  the  Muslim  world  to  the  authentic 
faith  of  Muhammed  and  the  Koran.  This  meant  purging  Iran's  Islamic  society 
of  all  the  Western  and  modern  customs  the  shah  had  encouraged.  Anwar  Sadat, 
the  late  president  of  Egypt,  was  assassinated  by  Muslim  fundamentalists  who 
opposed  his  tolerance  of  Muslim  women  being  employed  outside  the  home  and 
wearing  Western  dress  instead  of  the  traditional  black,  neck-to-ankle  chador. 
These  fundamentalists  were  also  repulsed  by  the  suggestion  made  by  Sadat's 
wife  that  Muslim  women  should  have  the  right  to  seek  divorce  and  alimony. 
Nowadays  Muslim  women  do  have  the  right  to  divorce  their  husbands,  but  new 
issues  that  raise  conflicts  between  the  two  worldviews  continually  arise  in  the 
Middle  East,  such  as  the  1993  election  of  Tansu  Ciller  as  Turkey's  first  female 
prime  minister. 
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SEXUAL  ATTITUDES  IN  PERSPECTIVE 


These  same  two  worldviews  are  equally  obvious  in  the  ongoing  history 
of  American  culture.  Religious  fundamentalists,  New  Right  politicians,  and 
the  various  members  of  the  American  Family  Association,  the  Family  Research 
Council  of  America,  Focus  on  the  Family,  and  the  Eagle  Forum  believe  that 
we  need  to  return  to  traditional  values.  These  distinct  groups  often  share  a 
conviction  that  the  sexual  revolution,  changing  attitudes  toward  masturbation 
and  homosexuality,  a tolerance  of  premarital  and  extramarital  sex,  sex  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  instead  of  in  the  homes,  and  the  legality  of  abortion  are 
contributing  to  a cultural  decline  and  must  be  rejected. 

At  the  same  time,  other  Americans  argue  for  legalized  abortion,  civil  rights 
for  homosexuals,  decriminalization  of  prostitution,  androgynous  sex  roles  in 
child-rearing  practices,  and  the  abolition  of  all  laws  restricting  the  right  to 
privacy  for  sexually  active,  consenting  adults. 

Recent  efforts  to  analyze  the  dogma  behind  the  fundamentalist  and  the 
"changing-world"  value  systems  have  revealed  two  distinct  worldviews,  or 
philosophies,  tenuously  coexisting  for  centuries  within  the  Judaic,  Christian, 
and  Islamic  traditions.  When  Ernst  Mayr,  a biologist  at  Harvard  University, 
traced  the  history  of  biological  theories,  he  concluded  that  no  greater  revo- 
lution has  occurred  in  the  history  of  human  thought  than  the  radical  shift 
from  a fixed  worldview  of  cosmology  rooted  in  unchanging  archetypes  to  a 
dynamic,  evolving  cosmogenic  worldview  based  on  populations  and  individu- 
als. While  the  process  or  evolutionary  worldview  may  have  gained  dominance 
in  Western  cultures  and  religious  traditions,  the  influences  felt  by  such  groups 
as  the  Moral  Majority  and  religious  New  Right  in  the  United  States,  the  rise 
of  Islamic  fundamentalism  in  Iran  and  the  Near  East,  and  the  growing  vitality 
of  orthodox  Judaism  provide  ample  evidence  that  the  fixed  worldview  still  has 
clear  influence  in  moderating  human  behavior. 

These  two  worldviews  characteristically  permeate  and  color  the  way  we 
look  at  and  see  everything  in  our  lives.  One  or  the  other  view  colors  the  way 
each  of  us  approaches  a particular  political,  economic,  or  moral  issue,  as  well 
as  the  way  we  reach  decisions  about  sexual  issues  and  relationships.  However, 
one  must  keep  in  mind  that  no  one  is  ever  fully  and  always  on  one  or  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrum.  The  spectrum  of  beliefs,  attitudes,  and  values  proposed 
here  is  an  intellectual  abstraction.  Real  life  is  not  that  simple.  Still,  it  is  a useful 
model  that  can  help  us  to  understand  each  other's  positions  on  controversial 
issues  provided  we  realize  that  the  fixed  and  process  worldviews  are  at  the  two 
ends  of  a continuum  that  includes  a wide  range  of  approaches  to  moral  and 
sexual  issues.  While  individuals  often  take  a fixed  position  on  one  issue  and 
a process  position  on  a second  issue,  they  generally  tend  to  adopt  one  or  the 
other  approach  and  maintain  a fairly  consistent  set  of  intertwined  religious 
values  and  attitudes  with  respect  to  sexuality. 

Either  we  view  the  world  as  a completely  finished  universe  in  which  hu- 
man nature  was  perfectly  and  completely  created  by  some  supreme  being,  un- 
changing in  essence  from  the  beginning,  or  we  picture  the  world  as  continually 
changing  with  human  nature  constantly  evolving  as  it  struggles  to  reach  its 
fuller  potential,  or  what  is  called  "to  become  by  the  deity."  Either  one  believes 
that  the  first  human  beings  were  created  by  God  as  unchanging  archetypes. 
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thus  determining  standards  of  human  behavior  for  all  time,  including  our  fixed 
roles  as  males  and  females,  or  one  believes  that  human  nature,  behavior,  and 
moral  standards  have  been  evolving  since  the  beginning  of  the  human  race.  In 
the  former  view,  a supreme  being  created  an  unchanging  human  nature.  In  the 
latter  view,  the  deity  created  human  nature,  then  let  it  transform  under  human 
influences. 

Coming  out  of  these  two  views  of  the  world  and  human  nature,  one  finds 
two  distinct  views  of  the  origins  of  evil  and  sexuality.  If  one  believes  that 
human  nature  and  the  nature  of  sexual  relations  were  established  in  the  be- 
ginning, then  one  also  finds  it  congenial  to  believe  that  evil  results  from  some 
original  sin,  a primeval  fall  of  the  first  humans  from  a state  of  perfection  and 
grace.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  believes  in  an  evolving  human  nature,  then 
physical  and  moral  evils  are  viewed  as  inevitable,  natural  growth  pains  that 
come  as  humans  struggle  toward  the  fullness  of  their  creation. 

Facing  Some  Clashing  Views  of  Controversial 
Issues  in  Human  Sexuality 

As  you  plunge  into  the  nineteen  controversial  issues  selected  for  this  volume, 
try  to  be  sensitive  to  the  kinds  of  ethnic,  religious,  social,  economic,  and  other 
factors  that  may  be  influencing  the  position  a particular  author  takes  on  an  is- 
sue. Understanding  the  roots  that  support  a person's  overt  position  on  an  issue 
will  help  you  to  decide  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  that  position.  Under- 
standing these  same  factors  in  your  own  thinking  will  help  you  to  articulate 
more  clearly  and  convincingly  your  own  values  and  decisions. 


Note 

1.  Details  of  the  perspectives  offered  in  this  introductory  essay  can  be  found  in  the 
author's  chapter  "Religious  Reactions  to  Alternative  Lifestyles,"  in  E.  D.  Macklin 
and  R.  H.  Rubin,  eds..  Contemporary  Families  and  Alternative  Lifestyles:  A Hand- 
book on  Research  and  Theory  (Sage  Publications,  1983).  In  that  chapter  I summarize 
and  give  a complete  comparison  of  seven  models  developed  by  researchers  work- 
ing independently  in  quite  distinct  disciplines.  Included  are  a behavioral  model 
based  on  a comparison  of  chimpanzee,  baboon,  and  human  social  behavior  by 
the  British  primatologist  Michael  Chance;  a cultural/moral  model  based  on  an 
analysis  of  British  and  French  arts,  fashions,  politics,  lifestyles,  and  social  struc- 
tures proposed  by  British  science  writer  and  philosopher  Gordon  Rattray  Taylor; 
a cross-cultural  comparison  based  on  child-rearing  nurturance  patterns  and  adult 
lifestyles  by  neuropsychologist  James  W.  Prescott;  a model  relating  lifestyles  and 
values  with  technological  and  economic  structures  by  economist/engineer  Mario 
Kamenetzky;  a model  of  open  and  closed  marriages  created  by  George  and  Nena 
O'Neill,  authors  of  the  1972  best-seller  Open  Marriage;  and  my  own  model  of  "Hot 
and  Cool  Sexual  Values,"  which  I adapted  from  an  insight  by  Marshall  McLuhan 
and  George  B.  Leonard. 
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Out  of  the  Cave:  Exploring  Gray's  Anatomy 

This  site  offers  a commentary  written  by  Kathleen  Trigiani  on  the  book  Men  Are 
from  Mars,  Women  Are  from  Venus.  Other  essays  concerning  gender  issues 
are  also  included. 

http:  //web2  .airmail  .net/ktrig246/out_of_cave/ 
crown . html 

Sex  Information  and  Education  Council  of  the  United  States 

The  Sex  Information  and  Education  Council  of  the  United  States  (SI ECUS)  is 
a national,  nonprofit  organization  that  affirms  that  sexuality  is  a natural  and 
healthy  part  of  living.  Incorporated  in  1964,  SIECUS  develops,  collects,  and 
disseminates  information,  promotes  comprehensive  education  about  sexuality, 
and  advocates  the  right  of  individuals  to  make  responsible  sexual  choices. 

http : / /WWW. siecus . org 

The  Gay  and  Lesbian  Alliance  Against  Defamation  (GLAAD) 
Web  Site 

GLAAD  was  formed  in  New  York  in  1985.  Its  mission  Is  to  improve  the  public’s 
attitudes  toward  homosexuality  and  to  put  an  end  to  violence  and  discrimination 
against  lesbians  and  gay  men. 

http : / /WWW. glaad. org/glaad/ 

The  Kinsey  Institute  at  Indiana  University 

The  purpose  of  the  Kinsey  Institute’s  Web  site  is  to  support  interdisciplinary 
research  and  the  study  of  human  sexuality. 


http : / /wv\Av.  Indiana . edu/~kinsey/ 
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Biology,  Behavior,  and 
Human  Sexuality 


enes,  hormones,  and  neural  encoding  do  play  a role  in  human  de- 
velopment,  hut  are  they  relevant  to  how  we  experience  gender,  sexual 
orientation,  sexual  interactions,  sexual  drive,  and  pair-bonding?  In  this 
section  we  explore  five  aspects  of  the  connection  between  nature— genes 
and  hormones— and  nurture,  or  our  social  conditioning  and  learning.  We 
also  raise  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  taxpayers'  dollars  should  be  used  to 
research  these  issues. 


• Do  Public  Schools  Perpetuate  an  Educational  Gender  Bias? 

\ 

• Are  Men  Really  from  Mars  and  Women  from  Venus? 

• Is  the  Model  of  Normal  and  Vandalized  Gendermaps/Lovemaps 
Biased? 

• Can  Sexual  Orientation  Be  Changed? 

• Should  States  Fund  Sexuality  Research? 
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ISSUE  1 


Do  Public  Schools  Perpetuate 
an  Educational  Gender  Bias? 


YES:  Janice  Weinman^  from  "Girls  Still  Face  Barriers  in  Schools 
That  Prevent  Them  from  Reaching  Their  Full  Potential/'  Insight  on 
the  News  (December  14,  1998) 

NO:  Judith  Kleinfeld,  from  "In  Fact,  the  Public  Schools  Are  Bi- 
ased Against  Boys,  Particularly  Minority  Males,"  Insight  on  the  News 
(December  14,  1998) 


ISSUE  SUMMARY 


YES:  Janice  Weinman,  executive  director  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  University  Women  (AAUW),  maintains  that,  while  there 
has  been  some  progress  since  the  AAUW  published  its  study  enti- 
tled How  Schools  Shortchange  Girls  in  1991,  its  1998  review  of  1,000 
research  studies  entitled  Gender  Gaps:  Where  Schools  Still  Fail  Our 
Children,  found  that  girls  still  face  a gender  gap  in  math,  science,  and 
computer  science. 

NO:  Psychologist  and  author  Judith  Kleinfeld  argues  that  despite  ap- 
pearances, girls  still  have  an  advantage  over  boys  in  terms  of  their  fu- 
ture plans,  teacher's  expectations,  and  everyday  school  experiences. 
Furthermore,  minority  males  in  particular  are  at  a disadvantage  ed- 
ucationally. 


I n every  country  there  are  more  male  architects  than  female  architects.  Why 
is  this  so?  Why  do  females  outnumber  males  in  other  careers?  Are  these  gender 
differences  due  to  teachers  paying  more  attention  to  male  students  than  to  fe- 
male students,  taking  more  questions  from  males  than  females,  and/or  guiding 
males  into  certain  courses  and  academic  tracks  and  females  into  less  challenging 
ones?  Do  female  teachers  favor  female  students  over  male  students?  Do  male 
teachers  tend  not  to  refer  male  students  for  counseling  or  remedial  courses 
when  they  really  need  this  extra  help?  Are  the  gender  differences  we  see  in 
post-school  career  paths  due  to  a social  bias? 

In  1970  women  accounted  for  only  8 percent  of  all  medical  degrees,  5 
percent  of  law  degrees,  and  1 percent  of  dental  degrees.  In  1990,  women  earned 
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36  percent  of  medical  degrees,  40  percent  of  law  degrees,  and  32  percent  of 
dental  degrees.  In  1999  more  women  than  men  attended  college.  The  women 
also  earned  higher  grades  and  graduated  more  often. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Sex  Differences  in  the  Brain,"  Scientific  Ameri- 
can (September  1992),  Doreen  Kimura,  a professor  of  psychology  and  neural 
research,  probes  beneath  the  surface  of  possible  gender  biases  in  American 
schools.  She  describes  a wide  range  of  differences  in  the  way  males  and  females 
learn  and  states  that  these  differences  are  a reflection  of  differing  hormonal 
influences  on  fetal  brain  development.  Kimura  maintains  that  this  helps  to 
explain  differences  in  occupational  interests  and  overall  capabilities  between 
the  sexes. 

On  the  other  hand,  social  psychologist  Carol  Tavris  concludes  in  The 
Mismeasure  of  Women  (Peter  Smith  Publishers,  1998),  that  scientific  efforts  con- 
ducted over  the  past  century  have  yielded  enough  conflicting  views  and  dis- 
torted findings  to  invalidate  the  idea  that  gender  differences  are  rooted  in  the 
brain.  She  maintains  that  although  biology  is  not  irrelevant  to  human  behavior, 
it  is  not  fully  responsible.  The  notion  of  gender  difference,  in  her  opinion,  has 
consistently  been  used  to  define  women  as  fundamentally  different  from  and 
inferior  to  men  in  body,  psyche,  and  brain. 

The  question  of  whether  women  and  men  are  essentially  similar  or  dif- 
ferent is  often  drowned  in  emotional  responses,  unspoken  assumptions,  and 
activist  politics.  This  sometimes  results  in  patriarchal  biases  that  dogmatically 
stress  gender  differences  as  justification  for  "natural  gender  roles"  and  can  lead 
to  sex  discrimination.  But  similar  emotional  responses,  unspoken  assumptions, 
and  activist  politics  are  just  as  likely  to  result  in  a different  bias  that  dogmati- 
cally maintains  that  the  only  significant  difference  between  men  and  women  is 
in  their  sexual  anatomy. 

For  3,000  years  many  Western  thinkers  have  viewed  human  development 
as  the  result  to  two  separate,  parallel,  noninteracting  influences.  Nature— genes 
and  hormones— was  believed  to  be  dominant  before  birth  and  irrelevant  af- 
ter birth.  Nurture— the  learning  and  social  environment— was  believed  to  be 
irrelevant  during  the  nine  months  of  pregnancy,  but  would  dominate  after 
birth. 

As  you  read  these  two  selections,  see  if  you  can  detect  any  traces  or  un- 
dercurrents of  the  Nature  vs.  Nurture  debate.  If  you  find  these  undercurrents,  do 
they  influence  your  own  appraisal  of  the  arguments  presented? 

In  the  following  selections,  Janice  Weinman  cites  an  AAUW  report  in  or- 
der to  support  her  conviction  that  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  education 
for  females  falls  short  of  that  for  males.  Judith  Kleinfeld  counters  that  males, 
particularly  minority  males,  are  at  a disadvantage  when  it  comes  to  educational 
opportunities.  She  asserts  that  the  AAUW  report  is  merely  "junk  science." 
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Janice  Weinman 


YES 


Girls  Still  Face  Barriers  in  Schools 
That  Prevent  Them  from  Reaching 

Their  Full  Potential 

TL he  American  Association  of  University  Women,  or  AAUW,  has  been  a non- 
profit,  nonpartisan  advocate  for  equal  opportunities  for  women  and  girls  for 
more  than  a century.  Specifically,  we  work  to  improve  education  for  girls. 

The  need  for  this  is  clear.  AAUW's  1992  report.  How  Schools  Shortchange 
Girls,  reviewed  more  than  1,300  studies  and  documented  disturbing  evidence 
that  girls  receive  an  inequitable  education,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  in 
America's  classrooms.  In  particular,  we  found  girls  faced  a gender  gap  in  math 
and  science. 

In  October,  the  AAUW  Educational  Foundation  released  Gender  Gaps: 
Where  Schools  Still  Fail  Our  Children.  Synthesizing  1,000  research  studies.  Gen- 
der Gaps  measures  schools'  progress  in  providing  a fair  and  equitable  education 
since  1992.  While  girls  have  improved  in  some  areas,  such  as  math  and  science, 
they  face  an  alarming  new  gap  in  technology  that  threatens  to  make  women 
bystanders  in  the  21st-century  economy. 

Gender  Gaps  found  that  girls  make  up  only  a small  percentage  of  students 
in  computer-science  classes.  While  boys  are  more  likely  to  enroll  in  advanced 
computer-applications  and  graphics  courses,  girls  take  data-entry  and  clerical 
classes,  the  1990s  version  of  typing.  Boys  enter  the  classroom  with  more  prior 
experience  with  computers  and  other  technology  than  girls.  Girls  consistently 
rate  themselves  significantly  lower  than  boys  on  computer  ability,  and  boys 
exhibit  higher  self-confidence  and  a more  positive  attitude  about  computers 
than  do  girls. 

Critics  such  as  Professor  Judith  Kleinfeld  have  questioned  why  research 
should  focus  on  the  educational  experiences  of  girls.  They  contend  that  girls 
are  in  fact  doing  quite  well  in  school.  The  attention  AAUW  brings  to  girls  and 
gender  equity,  they  argue,  leads  to  the  neglect  of  boys. 

AAUW  believes  that  all  students  deserve  a good  education.  To  make  sure 
that  all  students  are  performing  to  high  academic  standards,  educators  must  ad- 
dress the  learning  needs  of  different  groups  of  students— boys  and  girls,  African- 
Americans  and  Hispanics,  rich  and  poor.  AAUW  agrees  that  boys,  like  girls,  face 


From  Janice  Weinman,  "Girls  Still  Face  Barriers  in  Schools  That  Prevent  Them  from  Reaching 
Their  Full  Potential,"  Insight  on  the  News  (December  14,  1998).  Copyright  © 1998  by  News  World 
Communications,  Inc.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Insight  on  the  News. 
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YES  / Janice  Weinman 
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academic  challenges.  In  fact,  Gender  Gaps  clearly  highlights  the  fact  that  boys 
still  lag  behind  in  communications  skills.  These  gaps  must  be  addressed  by 
schools  so  that  all  children,  boys  and  girls,  have  equal  opportunity  to  develop 
to  their  full  potential. 

AAUW's  work  to  eliminate  gender  bias  in  the  classroom  and  address  gen- 
der gaps  in  education  benefits  both  boys  and  girls.  Rather  than  pit  one  group 
against  another,  we  believe  this  is  a win-win  scenario  for  all  students.  However, 
since  Kleinfeld  does  make  some  specific  charges  against  AAUW's  research,  allow 
me  to  address  her  claims. 

First,  Kleinfeld's  report— commissioned  by  the  conservative  Women's 
Freedom  Network— uses  1998  figures,  which  show  girls  improving  in  math  and 
science,  to  critique  our  1992  finding  that  there  was  a gender  gap  in  math  and 
science.  That's  like  using  today's  lower  crime  rates  to  say  a 6-year-old  study  on 
increasing  crime  rates  created  a false  alarm.  AAUW  recognizes  and  applauds  the 
gains  girls  have  made  during  the  last  six  years.  In  fact.  Gender  Gaps  documents 
the  improvements  girls  have  made  in  math  and  science  since  AAUW  brought 
national  attention  to  the  problem  in 1992. 

Even  if  you  look  at  the  most  recent  data,  the  way  Kleinfeld  does,  there  still 
are  significant  gender  differences  in  schools  that  must  be  addressed,  including 
grades  and  test  scores,  health  and  development  risks  and  career  development. 

As  both  How  Schools  Shortchange  Girls  and  Gender  Gaps  reported,  girls  earn 
better  grades  than  boys.  Despite  this  fact,  boys  continue  to  score  higher  than 
girls  on  high-stakes  tests— the  Preliminary  Scholastic  Assessment  Tests,  or  PSAT, 
the  Scholastic  Assessment  Tests,  or  SAT,  the  American  College  Test,  or  ACT— that 
determine  college  admissions  and  scholarship  opportunities.  Boys  score  higher 
on  both  the  math  and  verbal  sections  on  these  exams,  with  the  gender  gaps 
being  the  widest  for  high-scoring  students. 

As  both  Gender  Gaps  and  Kleinfeld  point  out,  girls'  enrollment  in  ad- 
vanced placement,  or  AP,  or  honors  courses  is  comparable  to  those  of  boys, 
except  in  AP  physics  and  AP  computer  science.  In  fact,  more  girls  take  AP  En- 
glish, foreign  language  and  biology.  However,  girls  do  not  score  as  well  as  boys 
on  the  AP  exams  that  can  earn  college  credit,  even  in  subjects  such  as  English 
where  girls  earn  top  grades. 

Girls'  academic  success  also  is  affected  by  the  tough  issues  facing  stu- 
dents—pregnancy,  violence  and  harassment— that  rarely  are  discussed  in  school. 
AAUW  believes  that  schools  can  play  a key  role  in  developing  healthy  and 
well-balanced  students. 

Although  Kleinfeld  tries  to  discredit  AAUW's  work  by  pointing  to  the  large 
number  of  boys  in  special  education,  our  1992  report  paid  careful  attention  to 
the  fact  that  boys  outnumbered  girls  in  these  programs  by  startling  percentages. 
It  also  cited  studies  on  learning  disabilities  and  attention-deficit  disorders  that 
indicated  that  they  occurred  almost  equally  in  boys  and  girls. 

Girls  continue  to  be  more  vulnerable  to  some  risks  than  boys.  As  Gender 
Gaps  reports,  one  in  five  girls  has  been  sexually  or  physically  abused,  one  in 
four  shows  signs  of  depression  and  one  in  four  doesn't  get  health  care  when 
she  needs  it.  Schools  limit  gender  equity  when  they  fail  to  confront  or  discuss 
risk  factors  for  students. 
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AAUW  also  is  well-known  for  our  research  on  self-esteem.  In  1991,  AAUW 
commissioned  the  first  national  scientific  survey  on  self-esteem,  Shortchanging 
Girls,  Shortchanging  America.  This  survey  was  stratified  by  region,  included  an 
unprecedented  number  of  children  (3,000  children  ages  9 to  15),  and  rigorously 
was  reviewed  by  a team  of  academic  advisers.  The  1991  survey  offered  solid 
evidence  of  differences  in  self-esteem  between  girls  and  boys. 

Although  girls  who  were  surveyed  for  Shortchanging  Girls,  Shortchanging 
America  self-reported  that  teachers  called  on  and  gave  more  attention  to  girls, 
their  self-esteem  nevertheless  declined.  Despite  girls'  perceptions,  the  1992 
report,  which  looked  at  many  other  studies  in  addition  to  the  AAUW  survey, 
found  that  girls  received  significantly  less  attention  than  boys  in  the  classroom. 
Contrary  to  what  Kleinfeld  asserts,  neither  AAUW's  1991  survey  nor  1992  report 
drew  a causal  relationship  between  self-esteem  and  academic  achievement. 
AAUW's  research  on  self-esteem  looked  at  multiple  patterns  across  multiple 
indicators— including  general  self-esteem,  family  importance,  academic  self- 
esteem, isolation,  voice,  acceptance,  friends  and  attention  in  classrooms— and 
used  multiple  methodologies.  The  repeated  conclusion  our  research  revealed  is 
that  girls  face  a dramatic  drop  in  self-esteem  as  they  get  older  that  has  devastat- 
ing consequences  on  their  aspirations  and  their  futures.  Kleinfeld's  work  looks 
at  only  two  questions  from  our  survey  to  draw  her  own  conclusions. 

Beyond  K-12  public  schools,  Kleinfeld  looks  at  college  degrees  to  declare 
that  women  have  achieved  parity  in  the  professional  world.  Although  more 
women  than  men  enter  college,  entry  into  higher  education  doesn't  guarantee 
equitable  conditions.  That's  why  AAUW  has  worked  to  include  key  provisions  in 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  to  make  sure  women's  needs 
are  addressed  on  campus.  For  example,  although  women  are  three  times  as 
likely  as  men  to  be  single  parents  while  in  college,  campus-based  child  care  still 
is  hard  to  find  and  afford. 

And  women  still  are  underrepresented  in  nontraditional  fields  such  as 
math  and  science  that  lead  to  greater  earning  power  upon  graduation.  There  are 
disparities  at  the  undergraduate,  master's  and  doctorate  levels  in  these  fields, 
which  have  a profound  effect  on  careers. 

You  only  need  to  look  outside  of  the  classroom  and  into  the  boardroom 
to  see  that  women  are  still  a long  way  from  equality.  Women  earn  only  76  cents 
for  every  dollar  that  a man  earns.  In  1995,  women  represented  70  percent  of  all 
adults  with  incomes  below  the  poverty  level,  and  two  out  of  three  minimum- 
age  earners  are  women.  Out  of  the  entire  Fortune  500,  there  are  only  two  female 
CEOs  and  a total  of  seven  in  the  Fortune  1,000.  And  women  only  make  up  11 
percent  of  Congress. 

No  one  wins  in  Kleinfeld's  who's-worse-off  debate.  AAUW's  work  to  elimi- 
nate gender  bias  in  the  classroom  and  address  gender  gaps  in  education  benefits 
both  boys  and  girls.  Our  research  has  resonated  with  parents,  teachers  and  pol- 
icymakers who  have  used  our  research  as  a catalyst  for  positive  change  in  their 
public  schools.  Our  1,500  branches  across  the  country  conduct  programs  to 
empower  and  encourage  young  girls.  Our  fellowships  help  women  succeed  in 
school  and  advance  into  fields  that  historically  have  been  off  limits. 
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AAUW  believes  that  all  students  deserve  a good  education  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  to  their  full  potential.  And  we  know  from  experience  that  we 
can  help  girls  close  the  gender  gap— we've  seen  them  improve  in  math  and  sci- 
ence. Now  we  must  do  the  same  for  technology  to  make  sure  all  students  have 
the  technological  skills  to  compete  in  the  21st  century. 


Judith  Kleinfeld 


^NO 


In  Fact,  the  Public  Schools  Are  Biased 
Against  Boys,  Particularly  Minority  Males 

'1' hink  back  to  your  own  school  days.  Who  got  into  more  trouble  in  school— 
the  boys  or  the  girls?  Who  got  the  best  grades— the  boys  or  the  girls?  Who  was 
the  valedictorian  in  your  high  school— a boy  or  a girl? 

Yes,  school  is  just  the  same  as  you  remember  it. 

Feminist-advocacy  groups  such  as  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  or  AAUW,  have  promoted  a big  lie:  the  idea  that  schools  shortchange 
girls.  The  AAUW  studies  are  advocacy  research— junk  science.  In  fact,  their  latest 
study  is  going  to  give  me  lots  of  examples  for  my  research-methods  class  on 
how  to  lie  with  statistics.  It's  all  there— graphs  drawn  to  make  a little  gap  look 
like  a big  one,  percentages  calculated  with  the  wrong  numerical  base  to  show 
that  girls  score  lower  than  boys  on  advanced  placement,  or  AP,  tests  in  English 
when  the  girls  actually  score  higher.  Such  a gold  mine  of  tricks! 

Why  the  deception?  The  short  answer  is  money.  The  long  answer  is  money 
and  career  advancement.  The  idea  that  females  are  victims  garners  millions 
of  dollars  in  federal  and  foundation  funding  for  feminist-advocacy  groups  to 
launch  special  programs  for  girls.  This  idea  also  helps  well-educated  women 
gain  special  preferences  in  their  battle  for  elite  jobs  at  the  top. 

Who  are  the  real  victims?  The  losers  are  the  students  the  schools  really  do 
shortchange— mostly  minority  males.  Women's-advocacy  groups  have  hijacked 
the  moral  capital  of  the  civil-rights  movement  to  promote  the  special  interests 
of  well-off,  well-connected  women.  Along  the  way  they  have  scared  many  par- 
ents, who  are  worrying  about  their  daughters  in  the  schools  when  they  should 
be  worrying  about  their  sons. 

When  I told  my  own  university  students  that  the  AAUW  had  just  discov- 
ered a new  gender  gap— a computer  gap— a great  groan  arose  from  the  class. 
Puzzled  and  surprised,  I asked  each  student  how  he  or  she  used  computers.  Are 
women  really  going  to  be  bystanders  in  the  technological  21st  century,  as  the 
AAUW  would  have  us  believe? 

The  students'  answers  laid  bare  the  fallacy  in  the  AAUW's  latest  headline- 
grabber.  The  women  in  the  class,  no  less  than  the  men,  could  use  spreadsheets. 


From  Judith  Kleinfeld,  "In  Fact,  the  Public  Schools  Are  Biased  Against  Boys,  Particularly  Minority 
Males,"  Insight  on  the  News  (December  14,  1998).  Copyright  © 1998  by  News  World  Communica- 
tions, Inc.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Insight  on  the  News. 
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databases  and  word-processing  programs.  The  women  could  search  the  Internet. 
The  women  learned  the  computer  programs  they  needed  to  use. 

So  what's  all  the  hysteria  about  the  computer  gap?  If  you  read  the  1998 
AAUW  report,  you  will  be  in  for  a surprise.  All  this  uproar  comes  down  to 
a difference  of  5 percent  in  the  proportion  of  male  high-school  students  (30 
percent)  compared  to  female  high-school  students  (25  percent)  who  sign  up  for 
computer-science  courses.  These  are  the  kinds  of  courses  that  teach  computer- 
programming skills  for  students  interested  in  computer-science  careers. 

Males  indeed  are  more  likely  than  females  to  choose  computer  science  as  a 
career.  So  what?  Women  aren't  as  interested  as  men  in  turning  into  Dilberts-in- 
a-cubicle.  According  to  a report  on  women  in  mathematics  and  science  from  the 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  twice  as  many  female  college  students 
(20  percent)  compared  to  male  college  students  (less  than  10  percent)  now  seek 
prestigious  professional  careers. 

The  truth  is  that  males  and  females  have  somewhat  different  interests 
and  somewhat  different  areas  of  intellectual  strength  and  weakness,  and  these 
differences  show  up  in  schools.  Here  are  the  facts: 

Grades:  Females  are  ahead.  If  the  schools  were  biased  against  girls,  such  bias 
should  be  easy  to  detect.  After  all,  the  schools  give  clear  and  measurable  re- 
wards: grades,  class  rank  and  honors.  These  rewards  are  valuable  in  getting  into 
an  elite  college  or  getting  a good  job. 

Every  study,  even  the  AAUW's  own  1998  report,  concedes  that  girls  con- 
sistently earn  higher  grades  than  boys  throughout  their  schooling.  Girls  get 
higher  class  rank  and  more  academic  honors  in  every  field  except  mathematics 
and  science  (I'll  discuss  this  difference  later).  Girls,  not  boys,  are  more  apt  to  be 
chosen  for  gifted  and  talented  programs,  the  gateway  into  a far  higher-quality 
education.  Girls  drop  out  of  school  less  often  than  boys  and  less  often  repeat 
a grade.  Wherever  the  schools  hand  out  the  prizes,  girls  get  more  than  their 
share. 


Standardized  achievement  tests:  Females  do  better  in  some  subjects;  males  do  better 
in  others.  Even  though  girls  get  better  grades,  the  schools  still  might  be  short- 
changing girls  if  they  actually  aren't  learning  as  much  as  boys.  Grades,  after 
all,  have  a lot  to  do  with  whether  students  are  willing  to  play  along  with  the 
school's  demands  for  neatness  and  conformity. 

On  standardized  tests,  females  surpass  males  by  a mile  on  tests  of  writing 
ability.  Females  also  surpass  males  in  reading  achievement  and  in  study  skills. 
Males  surpass  females  on  tests  of  science,  mathematics  and  a few  areas  of  social 
studies. 

The  gender  gap  in  mathematics  and  science  is  closing,  as  the  AAUW  1998 
report  admits.  The  gender-equity  police  take  credit  for  it,  but  the  real  cause  is 
higher  graduation  requirements  in  high  school.  Girls  now  take  just  as  many 
high-school  science  and  mathematics  courses  as  boys  do,  with  the  exception  of 
a small  difference  in  physics. 
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In  a nutshell,  boys  end  up  with  lower  grades  than  girls  even  in  sub- 
jects where  standardized  tests  show  boys  know  more.  So  against  which  sex  are 
schools  biased? 

High-stakes  tests:  What's  really  going  on.  The  AAUW  makes  much  of  the  fact 
that  males  surpass  females  on  high-stakes  tests,  such  as  the  Scholastic  Assess- 
ment Tests,  or  SAT.  Here's  what  they  don't  tell  you.  More  than  75,500  additional 
females  take  the  SAT  than  males,  and  these  "additional"  females  are  less  likely 
to  have  taken  rigorous  academic  courses  than  other  students,  points  out  a 1998 
College  Board  study  on  sex  and  the  SAT. 

Here  is  the  way  the  trick  works.  Let's  say  you  are  comparing  the  top- 10 
male  basketball  players  with  the  top  10  female  players  in  the  same  high  school. 
Assume  that  the  males  and  the  females  have  the  same  shooting  ability.  But  then 
add  to  the  female  group  five  girls  who  try  hard  but  aren't  as  good.  Of  course, 
the  female  shooting  average  will  be  lower  than  the  males'. 

The  AAUW  pulls  a similar  trick  in  comparing  scores  on  AP  tests,  tough 
tests  taken  by  the  most  advanced  high-school  students.  The  AAUW  report  ad- 
mits that  girls  take  AP  tests  in  greater  number  than  boys  but  pulls  a fast  one  by 
saying  that  these  girls  earn  lower  scores  even  in  areas  of  historic  strength,  such 
as  English. 

Take  a look  at  the  actual  facts  in  the  federal  report.  The  Condition  of  Edu- 
cation 1998.  Almost  twice  as  many  girls  as  boys  took  the  AP  English  test.  Among 
the  girls,  46  per  1,000  12th-graders  got  a score  of  3 or  higher,  qualifying  them 
for  college  credit.  Among  the  boys,  27  per  1,000  12th-graders  got  such  a high 
score.  What's  the  truth?  Girls  earn  far  higher  scores  than  boys  on  the  AP  English 
test,  the  opposite  of  what  the  AAUW  claims. 

Males  fall  at  the  extremes— flaming  failures  and  academic  stars.  More  boys  do 
show  up  at  the  top  in  fields  such  as  mathematics  and  science.  But  then  more 
boys  also  show  up  at  the  bottom.  Boys  are  twice  as  likely  to  be  placed  in  special- 
education  classes  for  the  learning-disabled.  Boys  outnumber  girls  by  4-1  in 
neurological  impairments  such  as  autism  or  dyslexia. 

This  has  less  to  do  with  bias  than  with  biology.  On  many  human  char- 
acteristics, including  intellectual  abilities,  males  are  just  more  variable  than 
females.  More  males  show  up  at  the  high  end  of  the  bell  curve  and  more  males 
show  up  at  the  low  end  of  the  bell  curve.  From  the  standpoint  of  natural  se- 
lection, males  are  the  more  expendable  sex.  Nature  takes  more  chances  with 
males,  producing  more  oddities  of  every  kind,  whether  genius  or  insanity. 

Women's  advocacy  groups  push  programs  to  equalize  male  and  females 
in  mathematics  and  science.  Social  engineering  cannot  make  real  differences  go 
away,  nor  should  it. 

College  success:  Females  now  surpass  males.  Many  people  don't  realize  that 
women  have  become  the  majority  of  college  students.  In  1996,  women  earned 
55  percent  of  bachelor's  degrees  and  55  percent  of  all  master's  degrees,  and 
African-American  females  are  much  further  ahead. 
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Insofar  as  self-esteem  is  concerned,  both  girls  and  boys  have  rather  high 
opinions  of  themselves.  The  best  research,  now  accepted  even  by  feminist- 
advocacy  groups,  shows  no  difference  between  teenage  boys  and  girls  in  self- 
esteem. The  latest  AAUW  report  on  gender  gaps  is  strangely  silent  about  the 
self-esteem  gap  they  trumpeted  a few  years  ago. 

On  the  issue  of  whether  girls  get  less  class  participation  than  boys,  it  is 
clear  that  teachers  do  not  silence  girls.  Everyone  agrees  that  teachers  give  boys 
more  attention  of  the  negative,  disciplinary  kind.  Who  gets  more  academic 
attention?  This  research  is  a confusing  mess,  with  no  clear  patterns. 

So,  who  are  the  public  schools  biased  against?  The  right  answer  is  boys. 
Many  studies  show  that  American  schools,  far  from  shortchanging  girls,  are  bi- 
ased against  boys.  In  fact,  the  AAUW  found  the  same  thing  but  buried  these 
results  in  unpublished  tables.  I had  to  badger  the  AAUW  office  for  weeks  to  get 
a 1990  Greenberg-Lake  survey  and  pay  close  to  $ 100  for  the  photocopying.  But 
you  can  see  that  the  AAUW  had  good  reason  to  hide  these  findings.  According 
to  the  AAUW's  hidden  study,  both  boys  and  girls  agree,  sometimes  by  over- 
whelming margins,  that  teachers  think  girls  are  smarter,  compliment  girls  more 
often  and  like  to  be  around  girls  more. 

The  media  doesn't  often  report  studies  which  contradict  the  feminist 
party  line.  A good  example  is  the  1997  report  on  gender  issues  published  by  the 
Met-Life  Foundation,  an  organization  with  no  political  ax  to  grind.  This  study 
concludes: 

1.  Contrary  to  the  commonly  held  view  that  boys  are  at  an  advantage  over 
girls  in  school,  girls  appear  to  have  an  advantage  over  boys  in  terms 
of  their  future  plans,  teachers'  expectations,  everyday  experiences  at 
schools  and  interactions  in  the  classroom; 

2.  Minority  girls  hold  the  most  optimistic  views  of  the  future  and  are  the 
group  most  likely  to  focus  on  education  goals; 

3.  Minority  boys  are  the  most  likely  to  feel  discouraged  about  the  future 
and  the  least  interested  in  getting  a good  education;  and 

4.  Teachers  nationwide  view  girls  as  higher  achievers  and  more  likely  to 
succeed  than  boys. 

If  anyone  needs  help  in  school,  it  is  minority  boys.  They  are  the  victims 
of  the  AAUW's  junk  science. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Do  Public  Schools  Perpetuate 
an  Educational  Gender  Bias? 

T erome  Kagan,  a major  researcher  in  the  development  of  personality,  asserts 
that  many  prefer  to  downplay  nature  and  emphasize  nurture  when  discussing 
the  origin  of  phychological  differences  in  males  and  females.  This  tendency, 
he  says,  owes  much  to  the  prevailing  commitment  Americans  have  to  egalitar- 
ianism. If  differences  between  individuals,  between  the  genders,  or  between 
gender  orientations  are  innate  and  biologically  based,  there  is  little  that  can 
be  done  about  them.  If,  however,  differences  are  due  to  inequities  in  the  so- 
cial environment,  there  may  be  a lot  that  can  be  done  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
these  differences.  But  there  is  a third  option.  This  option  has  three  essential 
components.  First  is  the  belief  that  male  and  female  brains  and  personalities 
are  gender  differentiated  by  hormones  and  genes  in  the  womb  and  after  birth. 
Second  is  the  observation  that  parents,  teachers,  and  society  engage  in  biased 
gender  scripting.  Third  is  the  conclusion  that  innate  biological  differences  in 
the  brain  interact  with  gender-biased  scripting  at  critical  periods  throughout 
our  lives. 

Alice  Rossi,  in  her  1983  Presidential  Address  to  the  American  Sociological 
Association,  pointed  out  that  attempts  to  explain  human  behavior  and  therapies 
that  seek  to  change  behavior  "carry  a high  risk  of  eventual  irrelevance  [if  they] 
neglect  the  fundamental  biological  and  neural  differences  between  the  sexes 
[and]  the  mounting  evidence  of  sexual  dimorphism  from  the  biological  and 
neural  sciences."  Although  Rossi  seems  to  favor  the  belief  that  male  and  female 
brains  are  wired  differently,  she  offers  an  important  distinction.  She  carefully 
states  that  gender  "diversity  is  a biological  fact,  while  [gender]  equality  is  a 
political,  ethical,  and  social  precept." 

If  the  biological  and  neuropsychological  evidence  supports  the  existence 
of  significant  differences  in  male  and  female  brains,  then  we  have  to  be  careful 
to  view  these  differences  as  part  of  human  diversity  and  not  in  terms  of  superior 
versus  inferior  or  good  versus  bad.  Human  diversity  does  not  necessarily  deny 
or  obstruct  human  equality,  because  human  equality  is  a political,  moral,  and 
social  issue.  Too  often  human  diversity  is  used  to  support  the  superiority  of 
one  group  over  another  group. 
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ISSUE  2 


Are  Men  Really  from  Mars 
and  Women  from  Venus? 


YES:  John  Gray,  from  Men  Are  from  Mars,  Women  Are  from  Venus 
(HarperCollins,  1992) 

NO:  Susan  Hamson,  from  "The  Rebuttal  from  Uranus:  Decon- 
structing John  Gray's  Gendered  Paradise,"  An  Original  Essay  Written 
for  This  Volume  (August  1999) 


ISSUE  SUMMARY 


YES:  Therapist  John  Gray  argues  that  men  and  women  can  learn 
to  communicate  much  better  and  have  more  loving  relationships  if 
they  try  to  understand  the  consequences  of  their  coming  from  two 
"different  planets,"  meaning  that  they  behave  and  react  differently 
to  the  same  situations  and  speak  very  different  languages. 

NO:  Susan  Hamson,  a doctoral  candidate  at  Temple  University,  re- 
jects Gray's  assertions  of  profound  behavioral  differences  between 
men  and  women  as  being  based  solely  on  his  own  intuitions  and 
feedback  from  seminar  audiences  rather  than  on  real  research.  She 
maintains  that  Gray's  picture  of  male/female  communications  and 
his  recommendations  for  better  communications  are  loaded  with 
patronizing  sexist  biases  that  degrade  women. 


F or  3,000  years  Western  thinkers  have  viewed  human  development  as  the 
result  of  two  separate,  parallel,  non  interacting  influences.  Nature— genes,  hor- 
mones, and  anatomy— was  believed  to  be  the  dominant  influence  before  birth 
and  irrelevant  after  birth.  And  it  was  assumed  that  nurture— learning  and  social 
influences— had  little  if  any  effect  during  pregnancy  but  controlled  develop- 
ment completely  between  birth  and  death. 

This  splitting  of  nature  and  nurture  grew  out  of  the  philosophical  and 
religious  split  between  body  and  soul  popularized  by  the  French  philosopher 
Rene  Descartes.  Historically,  this  split  has  been  used  to  support  a variety  of 
personal,  political,  and  religious  agendas  based  on  the  insistence  that  "this  is 
better  than  that."  On  one  side  of  the  split  is  spirit  and  spiritual  rewards,  the 
rational  intellect,  analytical  thought,  and  independent  action— traits  said  to  be 
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the  domain  and  characteristic  of  males.  On  the  other  side  is  the  body,  with 
its  sensual  passions,  erotic  pleasures,  emotions,  feelings,  and  intuitions,  a nur- 
turing passivity,  and  responses  that  depend  on  others  and  their  validation  for 
happiness.  These  traits  have  traditionally  been  assigned  to  females.  In  recent 
years,  this  debate  has  been  given  new  life  through  major  discoveries  about  the 
way  the  human  brain  develops  in  the  nine  months  before  birth,  the  many  fac- 
tors that  affect  this  development,  and  their  consequences  in  the  way  men  and 
women  think  and  behave  throughout  their  lives.  Not  unexpectedly,  in  a society 
struggling  to  overcome  a long-standing  tradition  of  male  dominance  and  sex- 
ism, social  and  political  activists  have  embraced  or  attacked  these  findings  and 
offered  very  different  opposing  interpretations. 

Compare,  for  instance,  the  conclusions  of  neuropsychologist  Doreen 
Kimura  and  social  psychologist  Carol  Tavris.  Kimura  maintains  that  her  clinical 
study  of  brain  anatomy  and  functioning  supports  the  conclusion  that  different 
genes  and  hormones  in  male  and  female  fetuses  affect  how  their  brains  develop 
in  the  womb.  She  argues  that  this  research  explains  many  of  the  differences  we 
observe  in  the  ways  males  and  females  think  and  behave,  gender  differences 
in  occupational  interests,  and  overall  capabilities  between  the  sexes.  Tavris  as- 
serts that  scientific  efforts  have  yielded  enough  conflicting  views  and  distorted 
findings  to  invalidate  the  idea  that  gender  differences  are  rooted  in  the  brain. 
She  maintains  that  although  biology  is  not  irrelevant  to  human  behavior,  this 
"silly  science"  has  served  us  badly  because  it  has  consistently  been  used  to 
define  women  as  fundamentally  different  from  and  inferior  to  men  in  body, 
psyche,  and  brain.  Tavris  argues  that  social  and  environmental  effects  are  more 
important  than  biology  in  determining  behavior  and  that  theories  about  brain 
differences  between  males  and  females  are  advanced  to  maintain  patriarchal 
biases  against  women. 

In  recent  years  the  traditional  dichotomy  of  nature-versus-nurture  and 
gender  differences  have  been  gradually  supplanted  by  the  theory  that  there  is  a 
lifelong  developmental  interaction  of  genes,  hormones,  and  anatomy  with  the 
environment  of  our  developing  bodies,  experiences,  and  learning. 

In  the  following  selections,  John  Gray  tells  an  allegorical  tale  about  Mar- 
tians (men)  and  Venusians  (women)  getting  together  on  Earth  and  selectively 
forgetting  that  because  they  come  from  different  planets,  men  and  women 
speak  different  languages.  Gray  implies  that  nature  is  dominant  in  determining 
male  and  female  behavior  and  thinking  in  a way  that  supports  the  inevitability 
of  a patriarchal  world.  Susan  Hamson  supports  the  nurture  side  of  the  issue.  She 
charges  that  Gray's  view  of  male-female  communications  is  not  based  on  scien- 
tific research  but  on  his  patronizing  view  of  women  as  intuitive,  emotional, 
nurturing  people  who  seek  validation  of  their  views  from  men  and  passively  re- 
spond to  others  rather  than  taking  the  initiative  as  self-sufficient,  independent 
people. 

As  you  read  the  following  selections,  ask  yourself  whether  or  not  there  are 
any  gray  areas  with  this  issue.  Or,  is  this  issue  strictly  black  and  white,  as  many 
people  believe? 
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YES 


Men  Are  from  Mars, 
Women  Are  from  Venus 


Men  Are  from  Mars,  Women  Are  from  Venus 

Imagine  that  men  are  from  Mars  and  women  are  from  Venus.  One  day  long  ago 
the  Martians,  looking  through  their  telescopes,  discovered  the  Venusians.  Just 
glimpsing  the  Venusians  awakened  feelings  they  had  never  known.  They  fell  in 
love  and  quickly  invented  space  travel  and  flew  to  Venus. 

The  Venusians  welcomed  the  Martians  with  open  arms.  They  had  intu- 
itively known  that  this  day  would  come.  Their  hearts  opened  wide  to  a love 
they  had  never  felt  before. 

The  love  between  the  Venusians  and  Martians  was  magical.  They  delighted 
in  being  together,  doing  things  together,  and  sharing  together.  Though  from 
different  worlds,  they  reveled  in  their  differences.  They  spent  months  learning 
about  each  other,  exploring  and  appreciating  their  different  needs,  preferences, 
and  behavior  patterns.  For  years  they  lived  together  in  love  and  harmony. 

Then  they  decided  to  fly  to  Earth.  In  the  beginning  everything  was  won- 
derful and  beautiful.  But  the  effects  of  Earth's  atmosphere  took  hold,  and  one 
morning  everyone  woke  up  with  a peculiar  kind  of  amnesia— sc/echve  amnesia! 

Both  the  Martians  and  Venusians  forgot  that  they  were  from  different 
planets  and  were  supposed  to  be  different.  In  one  morning  everything  they 
had  learned  about  their  differences  was  erased  from  their  memory.  And  since 
that  day  men  and  women  have  been  in  conflict. 

Remembering  Our  Differences 

Without  the  awareness  that  we  are  supposed  to  be  different,  men  and  women 
are  at  odds  with  each  other.  We  usually  become  angry  or  frustrated  with  the 
opposite  sex  because  we  have  forgotten  this  important  truth.  We  expect  the 
opposite  sex  to  be  more  like  ourselves.  We  desire  them  to  "want  what  we  want" 
and  "feel  the  way  we  feel." 

We  mistakenly  assume  that  if  our  partners  love  us  they  will  react  and 
behave  in  certain  ways— the  ways  we  react  and  behave  when  we  love  someone. 


Excerpts  from  John  Gray,  Men  Are  from  Mars,  Women  Are  from  Venus  (HarperCollins,  1992),  pp.  9-10, 
13-14,  29^1.  Copyright  © 1992  by  John  Gray.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  HarperCollins  Publishers, 
Inc. 
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This  attitude  sets  us  up  to  be  disappointed  again  and  again  and  prevents  us  from 
taking  the  necessary  time  to  communicate  lovingly  about  our  differences. 

Men  mistakenly  expect  women  to  think,  communicate  and  react  the  way 
men  do;  women  mistakenly  expect  men  to  feel,  communicate,  and  respond  the 
way  women  do.  We  have  forgotten  that  men  and  women  are  supposed  to  be 
different.  As  a result  our  relationships  are  filled  with  unnecessary  friction  and 
conflict. 

Clearly  recognizing  and  respecting  these  differences  dramatically  reduce 
confusion  when  dealing  with  the  opposite  sex.  When  you  remember  that  men 
are  from  Mars  and  women  are  from  Venus,  everything  can  be  explained 

Good  Intentions  Are  Not  Enough 

Falling  in  love  is  always  magical.  It  feels  eternal,  as  if  love  will  last  forever.  We 
naively  believe  that  somehow  we  are  exempt  from  the  problems  our  parents 
had,  free  from  the  odds  that  love  will  die,  assured  that  it  is  meant  to  be  and  that 
we  are  destined  to  live  happily  ever  after. 

But  as  the  magic  recedes  and  daily  life  takes  over,  it  emerges  that  men 
continue  to  expect  women  to  think  and  react  like  men,  and  women  expect  men 
to  feel  and  behave  like  women.  Without  a clear  awareness  of  our  differences, 
we  do  not  take  the  time  to  understand  and  respect  each  other.  We  become 
demanding,  resentful,  judgmental,  and  intolerant. 

With  the  best  and  most  loving  intentions  love  continues  to  die.  Somehow 
the  problems  creep  in.  The  resentments  build.  Communication  breaks  down. 
Mistrust  increases.  Rejection  and  repression  result.  The  magic  of  love  is  lost. 

We  ask  ourselves: 

How  does  it  happen? 

Why  does  it  happen? 

Why  does  it  happen  to  us? 

To  answer  these  questions  our  greatest  minds  have  developed  brilliant 
and  complex  philosophical  and  psychological  models.  Yet  still  the  old  patterns 
return.  Love  dies.  It  happens  to  almost  everyone. 

Each  day  millions  of  individuals  are  searching  for  a partner  to  experience 
that  special  loving  feeling.  Each  year,  millions  of  couples  join  together  in  love 
and  then  painfully  separate  because  they  have  lost  that  loving  feeling.  From 
those  who  are  able  to  sustain  love  long  enough  to  get  married,  only  50  percent 
stay  married.  Out  of  those  who  stay  together,  possibly  another  50  percent  are 
not  fulfilled.  They  stay  together  out  of  loyalty  and  obligation  or  from  the  fear 
of  starting  over. 

Very  few  people,  indeed,  are  able  to  grow  in  love.  Yet,  it  does  happen. 
When  men  and  women  are  able  to  respect  and  accept  their  differences  then 
love  has  a chance  to  blossom. 

Through  understanding  the  hidden  differences  of  the  opposite  sex  we  can 
more  successfully  give  and  receive  the  love  that  is  in  our  hearts.  By  validating 
and  accepting  our  differences,  creative  solutions  can  be  discovered  whereby  we 
can  succeed  in  getting  what  we  want.  And,  more  important,  we  can  learn  how 
to  best  love  and  support  the  people  we  care  about. 
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Love  is  magical,  and  it  can  last,  if  we  remember  our  differences — 


Men  Go  to  Their  Caves  and  Women  Talk 

One  of  the  biggest  differences  between  men  and  women  is  how  they  cope 
with  stress.  Men  become  increasingly  focused  and  withdrawn  while  women 
become  increasingly  overwhelmed  and  emotionally  involved.  At  these  times, 
a man's  needs  for  feeling  good  are  different  from  a woman's.  He  feels  better 
by  solving  problems  while  she  feels  better  by  talking  about  problems.  Not  un- 
derstanding and  accepting  these  differences  creates  unnecessary  friction  in  our 
relationships.  Let's  look  at  a common  example. 

When  Tom  comes  home,  he  wants  to  relax  and  unwind  by  quietly  reading 
the  news.  He  is  stressed  by  the  unsolved  problems  of  his  day  and  finds  relief 
through  forgetting  them. 

His  wife,  Mary,  also  wants  to  relax  from  her  stressful  day.  She,  how- 
ever, wants  to  find  relief  by  talking  about  the  problems  of  her  day.  The 
tension  slowly  building  between  them  gradually  becomes  resentment. 

Tom  secretly  thinks  Mary  talks  too  much,  while  Mary  feels  ignored. 
Without  understanding  their  differences  they  will  grow  further  apart. 

You  probably  can  recognize  this  situation  because  it  is  just  one  of  many  ex- 
amples where  men  and  women  are  at  odds.  This  problem  is  not  just  Tom  and 
Mary's  but  is  present  in  almost  every  relationship. 

Solving  this  problem  for  Tom  and  Mary  depends  not  on  how  much  they 
loved  each  other  but  on  how  much  they  understood  the  opposite  sex. 

Without  knowing  that  women  really  do  need  to  talk  about  problems  to 
feel  better,  Tom  would  continue  to  think  Mary  talked  too  much  and  resist  lis- 
tening to  her.  Without  knowing  that  Tom  was  reading  the  news  to  feel  better, 
Mary  would  feel  ignored  and  neglected.  She  would  persist  in  trying  to  get  him 
to  talk  when  he  didn't  want  to. 

These  two  differences  can  be  resolved  by  first  understanding  in  greater 
detail  how  men  and  women  cope  with  stress.  Let's  again  observe  life  on  Mars 
and  Venus  and  glean  some  insights  about  men  and  women. 

Coping  With  Stress  on  Mars  and  Venus 

When  a Martian  gets  upset  he  never  talks  about  what  is  bothering  him.  He 
would  never  burden  another  Martian  with  his  problem  unless  his  friend's  as- 
sistance was  necessary  to  solve  the  problem.  Instead  he  becomes  very  quiet  and 
goes  to  his  private  cave  to  think  about  his  problem,  mulling  it  over  to  find  a 
solution.  When  he  has  found  a solution,  he  feels  much  better  and  comes  out 
of  his  cave. 

If  he  can't  find  a solution  then  he  does  something  to  forget  his  problems, 
like  reading  the  news  or  playing  a game.  By  disengaging  his  mind  from  the 
problems  of  his  day,  gradually  he  can  relax.  If  his  stress  is  really  great  it  takes 
getting  involved  with  something  even  more  challenging,  like  racing  his  car, 
competing  in  a contest,  or  climbing  a mountain. 
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When  a Venusian  becomes  upset  or  is  stressed  by  her  day,  to  find  relief, 
she  seeks  out  someone  she  trusts  and  then  talks  in  great  detail  about  the  prob- 
lems of  her  day.  When  Venusians  share  feelings  of  being  overwhelmed,  they 
suddenly  feel  better.  This  is  the  Venusian  way. 

On  Venus  sharing  your  problems  with  another  actually  is  considered  a 
sign  of  love  and  trust  and  not  a burden.  Venusians  are  not  ashamed  of  hav- 
ing problems.  Their  egos  are  dependent  not  on  looking  "competent"  but  rather 
on  being  in  loving  relationships.  They  openly  share  feelings  of  being  over- 
whelmed, confused,  hopeless,  and  exhausted. 

A Venusian  feels  good  about  herself  when  she  has  loving  friends  with 
whom  to  share  her  feelings  and  problems.  A Martian  feels  good  when  he  can 
solve  his  problems  on  his  own  in  his  cave.  These  secrets  of  feeling  good  are  still 
applicable  today. 

Finding  Relief  in  the  Cave 

When  a man  is  stressed  he  will  withdraw  into  the  cave  of  his  mind  and  focus 
on  solving  a problem.  He  generally  picks  the  most  urgent  problem  or  the  most 
difficult.  He  becomes  so  focused  on  solving  this  one  problem  that  he  temporar- 
ily loses  awareness  of  everything  else.  Other  problems  and  responsibilities  fade 
into  the  background. 

At  such  times,  he  becomes  increasingly  distant,  forgetful,  unresponsive, 
and  preoccupied  in  his  relationships.  For  example,  when  having  a conversation 
with  him  at  home,  it  seems  as  if  only  5 percent  of  his  mind  is  available  for  the 
relationship  while  the  other  95  percent  is  still  at  work. 

His  full  awareness  is  not  present  because  he  is  mulling  over  his  problem, 
hoping  to  find  a solution.  The  more  stressed  he  is  the  more  gripped  by  the 
problem  he  will  be.  At  such  times  he  is  incapable  of  giving  a woman  the  atten- 
tion and  feeling  that  she  normally  receives  and  certainly  deserves.  His  mind  is 
preoccupied,  and  he  is  powerless  to  release  it.  If,  however,  he  can  find  a solu- 
tion, instantly  he  will  feel  much  better  and  come  out  of  his  cave;  suddenly  he 
is  available  for  being  in  a relationship  again. 

However,  if  he  cannot  find  a solution  to  his  problem,  then  he  remains 
stuck  in  the  cave.  To  get  unstuck  he  is  drawn  to  solving  little  problems,  like 
reading  the  news,  watching  TV,  driving  his  car,  doing  physical  exercise,  watch- 
ing a football  game,  playing  basketball,  and  so  forth.  Any  challenging  activity 
that  initially  requires  only  5 percent  of  his  mind  can  assist  him  in  forgetting  his 
problems  and  becoming  unstuck.  Then  the  next  day  he  can  redirect  his  focus 
to  his  problem  with  greater  success. 

Let's  explore  in  greater  detail  a few  examples.  Jim  commonly  uses  read- 
ing the  newspaper  to  forget  his  problems.  When  he  reads  the  paper  he  is  no 
longer  being  confronted  with  the  problems  of  his  day.  With  the  5 percent  of 
his  mind  that  is  not  focused  on  his  work  problems,  he  begins  forming  opinions 
and  finding  solutions  for  the  world's  problems.  Gradually  his  mind  becomes 
increasingly  involved  with  the  problems  in  the  news  and  he  forgets  his  own.  In 
this  way  he  makes  the  transition  from  being  focused  on  his  problems  at  work 
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to  focusing  on  the  many  problems  of  the  world  (for  which  he  is  not  directly  re- 
sponsible). This  process  releases  his  mind  from  the  gripping  problems  of  work 
so  he  can  focus  on  his  wife  and  family  again. 

Tom  watches  a football  game  to  release  his  stress  and  unwind.  He  releases 
his  mind  from  trying  to  solve  his  own  problems  by  solving  the  problems  of  his 
favorite  team.  Through  watching  sports  he  can  vicariously  feel  he  has  solved 
a problem  with  each  play.  When  his  team  scores  points  or  wins,  he  enjoys  the 
feeling  of  success.  If  his  team  loses,  he  suffers  their  loss  as  his  own.  In  either 
case,  however,  his  mind  is  released  from  the  grip  of  his  real  problems. 

For  Tom  and  many  men  the  inevitable  release  of  tension  that  occurs  at  the 
completion  of  any  sporting  event,  news  event,  or  movie  provides  a release  from 
the  tension  he  feels  in  his  life. 

How  Women  React  to  the  Cave 

When  a man  is  stuck  in  his  cave,  he  is  powerless  to  give  his  partner  the  quality 
attention  she  deserves.  It  is  hard  for  her  to  be  accepting  of  him  at  these  times 
because  she  doesn't  know  how  stressed  he  is.  If  he  were  to  come  home  and 
talk  about  all  his  problems,  then  she  could  be  more  compassionate.  Instead  he 
doesn't  talk  about  his  problems,  and  she  feels  he  is  ignoring  her.  She  can  tell 
he  is  upset  but  mistakenly  assumes  he  doesn't  care  about  her  because  he  isn't 
talking  to  her. 

Women  generally  do  not  understand  how  Martians  cope  with  stress.  They 
expect  men  to  open  up  and  talk  about  all  their  problems  the  way  Venusians  do. 
When  a man  is  stuck  in  his  cave,  a woman  resents  his  not  being  more  open.  She 
feels  hurt  when  he  turns  on  the  news  or  goes  outside  to  play  some  basketball 
and  ignores  her. 

To  expect  a man  who  is  in  his  cave  instantly  to  become  open,  responsive, 
and  loving  is  as  unrealistic  as  expecting  a woman  who  is  upset  immediately  to 
calm  down  and  make  complete  sense.  It  is  a mistake  to  expect  a man  to  always 
be  in  touch  with  his  loving  feelings  just  as  it  is  a mistake  to  expect  a woman's 
feelings  to  always  be  rational  and  logical. 

When  Martians  go  to  their  caves  they  tend  to  forget  that  their  friends  may 
be  having  problems  too.  An  instinct  takes  over  that  says  before  you  can  take 
care  of  anybody  else,  you  must  first  take  care  of  yourself.  When  a woman  sees 
a man  react  in  his  way,  she  generally  resists  it  and  resents  the  man. 

She  may  ask  for  his  support  in  a demanding  tone,  as  if  she  has  to  fight  for 
her  rights  with  this  uncaring  man.  By  remembering  that  men  are  from  Mars, 
a woman  can  correctly  interpret  his  reaction  to  stress  as  his  coping  mecha- 
nism rather  than  as  an  expression  of  how  he  feels  about  her.  She  can  begin  to 
cooperate  with  him  to  get  what  she  needs  instead  of  resisting  him. 

On  the  other  side,  men  generally  have  little  awareness  of  how  distant 
they  become  when  they  are  in  the  cave.  As  a man  recognizes  how  withdraw- 
ing into  his  cave  may  affect  women,  he  can  be  compassionate  when  she  feels 
neglected  and  unimportant.  Remembering  that  women  are  from  Venus  helps 
him  to  be  more  understanding  and  respectful  of  her  reactions  and  feelings. 
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Without  understanding  the  validity  of  her  reactions,  a man  commonly  defends 
himself,  and  they  argue.  These  are  five  common  misunderstandings: 

1.  When  she  says  "You  don't  listen,"  he  says  "What  do  you  mean  I don't 
listen.  I can  tell  you  everything  you  said." 

When  a man  is  in  the  cave  he  can  record  what  she  is  saying  with 
the  5 percent  of  mind  that  is  listening.  A man  reasons  that  if  he  is  lis- 
tening with  5 percent,  then  he  is  listening.  However,  what  she  is  asking 
for  is  his  full  undivided  attention. 

2.  When  she  says  "I  feel  like  you  are  not  even  here,"  he  says  "What  do 
you  mean  I'm  not  here?  Of  course  I am  here.  Don't  you  see  my  body?" 

He  reasons  that  if  his  body  is  present  then  she  shouldn't  say  he  is 
not  there.  However,  though  his  body  is  present,  she  doesn't  feel  his  full 
presence,  and  that  is  what  she  means. 

3.  When  she  says  "You  don't  care  about  me,"  he  says  "Of  course  I care 
about  you.  Why  do  you  think  I am  trying  to  solve  this  problem?" 

He  reasons  that  because  he  is  preoccupied  with  solving  a problem 
that  will  in  some  way  benefit  her,  she  should  know  he  cares  for  her. 
However,  she  needs  to  feel  his  direct  attention  and  caring,  and  that  is 
what  she  is  really  asking  for. 

4.  When  she  says  "I  feel  like  I am  not  important  to  you,"  he  says  "That's 
ridiculous.  Of  course  you  are  important." 

He  reasons  that  her  feelings  are  invalid  because  he  is  solving  prob- 
lems to  benefit  her.  He  doesn't  realize  that  when  he  focuses  on  one 
problem  and  ignores  the  problems  she  is  bothered  by  that  almost  any 
woman  would  have  the  same  reaction  and  take  it  personally  and  feel 
unimportant. 

5.  When  she  says  "You  have  no  feelings.  You  are  in  your  head,"  he  says 
"What's  wrong  with  that?  How  else  do  you  expect  me  to  solve  this 
problem?" 

He  reasons  that  she  is  being  too  critical  and  demanding  because 
he  is  doing  something  that  is  essential  for  him  to  solve  problems.  He 
feels  unappreciated.  In  addition  he  doesn't  recognize  the  validity  of 
her  feelings.  Men  generally  don't  realize  how  extremely  and  quickly 
they  may  shift  from  being  warm  and  feeling  to  being  unresponsive  and 
distant.  In  his  cave  a man  is  preoccupied  with  solving  his  problem  and 
is  unaware  of  how  his  indifferent  attitude  might  feel  to  others. 

To  increase  cooperation  both  men  and  women  need  to  understand  each 
other  better.  When  a man  begins  to  ignore  his  wife,  she  often  takes  it  person- 
ally. Knowing  that  he  is  coping  with  stress  in  his  own  way  is  extremely  helpful 
but  does  not  always  help  her  alleviate  the  pain. 

At  such  times  she  may  feel  the  need  to  talk  about  these  feelings.  This 
is  when  it  is  important  for  the  man  to  validate  her  feelings.  He  needs  to  un- 
derstand that  she  has  a right  to  talk  about  her  feelings  of  being  ignored  and 
unsupported  just  as  he  has  a right  to  withdraw  into  his  cave  and  not  talk.  If  she 
does  not  feel  understood  then  it  is  difficult  for  her  to  release  her  hurt. 
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Finding  Relief  Through  Talking 

When  a woman  is  stressed  she  instinctively  feels  a need  to  talk  about  her  feel- 
ings and  all  the  possible  problems  that  are  associated  with  her  feelings.  When 
she  begins  talking  she  does  not  prioritize  the  significance  of  any  problem.  If 
she  is  upset,  then  she  is  upset  about  it  all,  big  and  small.  She  is  not  immedi- 
ately concerned  with  finding  solutions  to  her  problems  but  rather  seeks  relief 
by  expressing  herself  and  being  understood.  By  randomly  talking  about  her 
problems,  she  becomes  less  upset. 

As  a man  under  stress  tends  to  focus  on  one  problem  and  forget  others,  a 
woman  under  stress  tends  to  expand  and  become  overwhelmed  by  all  problems. 
By  talking  about  all  possible  problems  without  focusing  on  problem  solving  she 
feels  better.  Through  exploring  her  feelings  in  this  process  she  gains  a greater 
awareness  of  what  is  really  bothering  her,  and  then  suddenly  she  is  no  longer  so 
overwhelmed. 

To  feel  better,  women  talk  about  past  problems,  future  problems,  po- 
tential problems,  even  problems  that  have  no  solutions.  The  more  talk  and 
exploration,  the  better  they  feel.  This  is  the  way  women  operate.  To  expect 
otherwise  is  to  deny  a woman  her  sense  of  self. 

When  a woman  is  overwhelmed  she  finds  relief  through  talking  in  great 
detail  about  her  various  problems.  Gradually,  if  she  feels  she  is  being  heard,  her 
stress  disappears.  After  talking  about  one  topic  she  will  pause  and  then  move 
on  to  the  next.  In  this  way  she  continues  to  expand  talking  about  problems, 
worries,  disappointments,  and  frustrations.  These  topics  need  not  be  in  any 
order  and  tend  to  be  logically  unrelated.  If  she  feels  she  is  not  being  understood, 
her  awareness  may  expand  even  further,  and  she  may  become  upset  about  more 
problems. 

Just  as  a man  who  is  stuck  in  the  cave  needs  little  problems  to  distract 
him,  a woman  who  doesn't  feel  heard  will  need  to  talk  about  other  problems 
that  are  less  immediate  to  feel  relief.  To  forget  her  own  painful  feelings  she  may 
become  emotionally  involved  in  the  problems  of  others.  In  addition  she  may 
find  relief  through  discussing  the  problems  of  her  friends,  relatives,  and  asso- 
ciates. Whether  she  is  talking  about  her  problems  or  others'  problems,  talking 
is  a natural  and  healthy  Venusian  reaction  to  stress. 

How  Men  React  When  Women  Need  to  Talk 

When  women  talk  about  problems,  men  usually  resist.  A man  assumes  she  is 
talking  with  him  about  her  problems  because  she  is  holding  him  responsible. 
The  more  problems,  the  more  he  feels  blamed.  He  does  not  realize  that  she  is 
talking  to  feel  better.  A man  doesn't  know  that  she  will  appreciate  it  if  he  just 
listens. 

Martians  talk  about  problems  for  only  two  reasons:  they  are  blaming 
someone  or  they  are  seeking  advice.  If  a woman  is  really  upset  a man  assumes 
she  is  blaming  him.  If  she  seems  less  upset,  then  he  assumes  she  is  asking  for 
advice. 
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If  he  assumes  she  is  asking  for  advice,  then  he  puts  on  his  Mr.  Fix-It  hat  to 
solve  her  problems.  If  he  assumes  she  is  blaming  him,  then  he  draws  his  sword 
to  protect  himself  from  attack.  In  both  cases,  he  soon  finds  it  difficult  to  listen. 

If  he  offers  solutions  to  her  problems,  she  just  continues  talking  about 
more  problems.  After  offering  two  or  three  solutions,  he  expects  her  to  feel 
better.  This  is  because  Martians  themselves  feel  better  with  solutions,  as  long 
as  they  have  asked  for  a solution  to  be  offered.  When  she  doesn't  feel  better,  he 
feels  his  solutions  have  been  rejected,  and  he  feels  unappreciated. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  feels  attacked,  then  he  begins  to  defend  himself. 
He  thinks  if  he  explains  himself  that  she  will  stop  blaming  him.  The  more  he 
defends  himself,  however,  the  more  upset  she  becomes.  He  doesn't  realize  that 
explanations  are  not  what  she  needs.  She  needs  him  to  understand  her  feelings 
and  let  her  move  on  to  talk  about  more  problems.  If  he  is  wise  and  just  listens, 
then  a few  moments  after  she  is  complaining  about  him,  she  will  change  the 
subject  and  talk  about  other  problems  as  well. 

Men  also  become  particularly  frustrated  when  a woman  talks  about  prob- 
lems that  he  can  do  nothing  about.  For  example,  when  a woman  is  stressed  she 
could  complain: 

• "I'm  not  getting  paid  enough  at  work." 

• "My  Aunt  Louise  is  getting  sicker  and  sicker,  each  year  she  gets  sicker." 

• "Our  house  just  isn't  big  enough." 

• "This  is  such  a dry  season.  When  is  it  going  to  rain?" 

• "We  are  almost  overdrawn  in  our  bank  account." 

A woman  might  make  any  of  the  above  comments  as  a way  of  express- 
ing her  worries,  disappointments,  and  frustrations.  She  may  know  that  nothing 
more  can  be  done  to  solve  these  problems,  but  to  find  relief  she  still  needs  to 
talk  about  them.  She  feels  supported  if  the  listener  relates  to  her  frustration 
and  disappointment.  She  may,  however,  frustrate  her  male  partner— unless  he 
understands  that  she  just  needs  to  talk  about  it  and  then  she  will  feel  better. 

Men  also  become  impatient  when  women  talk  about  problems  in  great  de- 
tail. A man  mistakenly  assumes  that  when  a woman  talks  in  great  detail  that  all 
the  details  are  necessary  for  him  to  find  a solution  to  her  problem.  He  struggles 
to  find  their  relevance  and  becomes  impatient.  Again  he  doesn't  realize  that  she 
is  looking  not  for  a solution  from  him  but  for  his  caring  and  understanding. 

In  addition,  listening  is  difficult  for  a man  because  he  mistakenly  as- 
sumes there  is  a logical  order  when  she  randomly  changes  from  one  problem 
to  another.  After  she  has  shared  three  or  four  problems  he  becomes  extremely 
frustrated  and  confused  trying  logically  to  relate  these  problems. 

Another  reason  a man  may  resist  listening  is  that  he  is  looking  for  the 
bottom  line.  He  cannot  begin  formulating  his  solution  until  he  knows  the  out- 
come. The  more  details  she  gives  the  more  he  is  frustrated  while  listening.  His 
frustration  is  lessened  if  he  can  remember  that  she  is  greatly  benefiting  by  talk- 
ing about  the  details.  If  he  can  remember  that  talking  in  detail  is  helping  her 
to  feel  good,  then  he  can  relax.  Just  as  a man  is  fulfilled  through  working  out 
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the  intricate  details  of  solving  a problem,  a woman  is  fulfilled  through  talking 
about  the  details  of  her  problems. 

Something  a woman  can  do  to  make  it  a little  easier  for  a man  is  to  let 
him  know  in  advance  the  outcome  of  the  story  and  then  go  back  and  give  the 
details.  Avoid  keeping  him  in  suspense.  Women  commonly  enjoy  letting  the 
suspense  build  because  it  brings  more  feeling  into  the  story.  Another  woman 
appreciates  this  buildup,  but  a man  can  be  easily  frustrated. 

The  degree  to  which  a man  does  not  understand  a woman  is  the  degree 
to  which  he  will  resist  her  when  she  is  talking  about  problems.  As  a man  learns 
more  how  to  fulfill  a woman  and  provide  her  emotional  support  he  discovers 
that  listening  is  not  so  difficult.  More  important,  if  a woman  can  remind  a man 
that  she  just  wants  to  talk  about  her  problems  and  that  he  doesn't  have  to  solve 
any  of  them,  it  can  help  him  to  relax  and  listen. 

How  the  Martians  and  Venusians  Found  Peace 

The  Martians  and  Venusians  lived  together  in  peace  because  they  were  able  to 
respect  their  differences.  The  Martians  learned  to  respect  that  Venusians  needed 
to  talk  to  feel  better.  Even  if  he  didn't  have  much  to  say,  he  learned  that  by 
listening  he  could  be  very  supportive.  The  Venusians  learned  to  respect  that 
Martians  needed  to  withdraw  to  cope  with  stress.  The  cave  was  no  longer  a 
great  mystery  or  cause  for  alarm. 

What  the  Martians  Learned 

The  Martians  realized  that  even  when  they  felt  they  were  being  attacked, 
blamed,  or  criticized  by  the  Venusians  it  was  only  temporary;  soon  the  Venu- 
sians would  suddenly  feel  better  and  be  very  appreciative  and  accepting.  By 
learning  to  listen,  the  Martians  discovered  how  much  the  Venusians  really 
thrived  on  talking  about  problems. 

Each  Martian  found  peace  of  mind  when  he  finally  understood  that  a 
Venusian's  need  to  talk  about  her  problems  was  not  because  he  was  failing 
her  in  some  way.  In  addition  he  learned  that  once  a Venusian  feels  heard  she 
stops  dwelling  on  her  problems  and  becomes  very  positive.  With  this  aware- 
ness, a Martian  was  able  to  listen  without  feeling  responsible  for  solving  all  her 
problems. 

Many  men  and  even  women  are  very  judgmental  of  the  need  to  talk  about 
problems  because  they  have  never  experienced  how  healing  it  can  be.  They  have 
not  seen  how  a woman  who  feels  heard  suddenly  can  change,  feel  better,  and 
sustain  a positive  attitude.  Generally  they  have  seen  how  a woman  (probably 
their  mother)  who  did  not  feel  heard  continued  to  dwell  on  her  problems.  This 
happens  to  women  when  they  do  not  feel  loved  or  heard  over  an  extended 
period  of  time.  The  real  problem,  however,  is  that  she  feels  unloved,  not  that 
she  is  talking  about  problems. 

After  the  Martians  learned  how  to  listen  they  made  a most  amazing  dis- 
covery. They  began  to  realize  that  listening  to  a Venusian  talk  about  problems 
could  actually  help  them  come  out  of  their  caves  in  the  same  way  as  watching 
the  news  on  TV  or  reading  a newspaper. 
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Similarly,  as  men  learn  to  listen  without  feeling  blamed  or  responsible, 
listening  becomes  much  easier.  As  a man  gets  good  at  listening,  he  realizes  that 
listening  can  be  an  excellent  way  to  forget  the  problems  of  his  day  as  well  as 
bring  a lot  of  fulfillment  to  his  partner.  But  on  days  when  he  is  really  stressed 
he  may  need  to  be  in  his  cave  and  slowly  come  out  by  some  other  distraction, 
like  the  news  or  a competitive  sport. 

What  the  Venusians  Learned 

The  Venusians  also  found  peace  of  mind  when  they  finally  understood  that  a 
Martian  going  into  his  cave  was  not  a sign  that  he  didn't  love  her  as  much.  They 
learned  to  be  more  accepting  of  him  at  these  times  because  he  was  experiencing 
a lot  of  stress. 

The  Venusians  were  not  offended  when  Martians  were  easily  distracted. 
When  a Venusian  talked  and  a Martian  became  distracted,  she  would  very  po- 
litely stop  talking,  stand  there,  and  wait  for  him  to  notice.  Then  she  would 
begin  talking  again.  She  understood  that  sometimes  it  was  hard  for  him  to  give 
his  full  attention.  The  Venusians  discovered  that  by  asking  for  the  Martians'  at- 
tention in  a relaxed  and  accepting  manner  the  Martians  were  happy  to  redirect 
their  attention. 

When  the  Martians  were  completely  preoccupied  and  in  their  caves,  the 
Venusians  also  did  not  take  it  personally.  They  learned  that  this  was  not  the 
time  to  have  intimate  conversations  but  a time  to  talk  about  problems  with 
their  friends  or  have  fun  and  go  shopping.  When  the  Martians  thereby  felt 
loved  and  accepted,  the  Venusians  discovered  that  the  Martians  would  more 
quickly  come  out  of  their  caves. 
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The  Rebuttal  from  Uranus: 
Deconstructing  John  Gray's 
Gendered  Paradise 


lam  aware  that  there  are  virtually  thousands  of  self-help  books  on  the  market 
written  by  psychologists,  psychiatrists  and  psychotherapists  that  profess  to  help 
individuals  find  some  peace  with,  or  gain  control  over,  some  aspect  of  their 
lives.  Judging  by  the  space  devoted  to  the  genre  there  is  no  doubt  a substantial 
demand  for  such  reading  material,  thus  my  concerns  lie  not  with  the  need  to 
occasionally  seek  the  opinions  of  others,  but  the  degree  to  which  individuals 
question  the  material  they  are  reading. 

Men  Are  from  Mars,  Women  Are  from  Venus:  A Practical  Guide  for  Improving 
Communication  and  Getting  What  You  Want  in  Your  Relationships  (New  York: 
HarperCollins,  1992)  came  to  my  attention  through  a friend  of  mine  who  had 
been  experiencing  a very  draining  and  depressing  marriage.  On  the  precipice  of 
divorce,  her  husband  arrived  home  one  evening  with  the  now  infamous  book. 
He  had  underlined  a number  of  passages  and  suggested  that  they  read  the  book 
together  in  order  to  improve  their  communication  (the  source,  he  believed,  of 
their  marital  discord).  Always  open-minded,  she  thought  it  was  at  least  worth 
the  old  college  try.  She  opened  the  book  and  proceeded  to  read  the  introduction 
and  the  first  two  chapters,  at  which  point  she  closed  the  book,  walked  into  her 
bedroom  and  laughed  out  loud.  Her  impression?  "It's  ridiculous,"  she  said.  "It's 
sexist  and  demeaning.  You  have  got  to  read  this!" 

Within  a few  months  another  good  friend  called  me.  She  told  me  that  a 
co-worker  had  received  the  book  from  her  sister  as  a "gag  gift"  and  brought  it 
into  work.  It  quickly  became  the  focus  of  laughter  and,  later,  real  concern.  The 
consensus  among  this  group  of  women  held  that  Men  Are  from  Mars,  Women 
Are  from  Venus  was,  at  best,  demeaning,  sexist  and  dangerously  bordering  on 
the  misogynist.  Misogyny?  This  was  petty  strong  stuff!  It  was  time  to  read  the 
book. 

As  of  this  writing  I have  read  the  book.  Many  times.  The  first  time  I was, 
to  say  the  least,  amused.  It  was  rich  fodder  for  laughs,  but  as  I thought  about  it  I 
realized  how  destructive  the  information  really  was.  It  was  certainly  a book  that 
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professed  to  improve  communication— but  at  what  cost?  The  underlying  mes- 
sage was  not  one  of  mutual  respect,  but  an  obvious  endorsement  of  passivity 
on  the  part  of  women.  Women  needed  to  settle  for  less,  shut  up,  and  pull  back 
when  men  needed  time  by  themselves.  Lists  abounded  for  the  improvement  of 
women,  but  what  of  those  for  men?  Was  this  really  an  improvement?  Beyond 
the  clever,  but  quickly  overused,  Martian-Venusian  metaphor  was  the  theme  of 
female  passivity.  This  book,  clearly  aimed  at  a female  audience,  was  patronizing 
and  downright  insulting.  How  had  this  book  become  so  popular? 

As  a woman,  I had  serious  questions  about  its  proposed  methods  for  bet- 
ter communication  and  its  overwhelming  dependence  on  gender-based  stereo- 
types. What  about  men?  John  Gray  has  taken  pains  to  accommodate  a man's 
every  need  so  should  they  be  offended?  Absolutely.  Gray's  painting  of  grunting 
Neanderthals  degrades  men  just  as  a world  of  Stepford  wives  degrades  women. 

I spoke  with  colleagues  as  well  as  other  friends  and  acquaintances  and 
found  an  overwhelming  dislike  for  the  book.  What  I found  so  unnerving  in 
this  general  dismissal  of  the  material  was  a belief  that  people  were  intelligent 
enough  to  reject  it  and  move  on.  While  I agree  that  this  is  certainly  the  case 
with  many  individuals,  those  who  are  hurting  may  not  always  see  through  a 
clever  presentation  camouflaging  a very  ugly  reality. 

Without  having  read  every  self-help  book  on  the  market,  it  is  probably 
safe  to  say  that  John  Gray  is  not  the  only  individual  with  whom  I might  have 
cause  to  disagree,  but  he  is  one  of  a few  that  I have  read.  And,  judging  by  his 
apparent  fondness  for  self-promotion,  I think  it  is  important  to  have  another 
voice  rise  to  seriously  question  his  ideas.  True  enlightenment,  regardless  of  the 
subject  matter,  comes  when  an  individual  has  had  the  opportunity  to  look  at 
two  sides  of  an  issue  and  reach  some  sort  of  synthesis.  Should  you  find  this 
critique  unwarranted,  I respect  your  right  to  disagree,  but  only  if  you  have  at 
least  read  this  essay  before  making  your  decision. 


Introduction/Chapter  One: 

Men  Are  from  Mars,  Women  Are  from  Venus 

It  is  best  to  begin  a critical  analysis  of  this  celestial  travesty  by  combining 
its  introduction  and  first  chapter  for  it  is  here  that  John  Gray  lays  down  the 
foundation  on  which  he  constructs  the  remainder  of  his  sexist  and  demeaning 
observations  regarding  relationships  between  women  and  men. 

He  begins  by  establishing  for  himself  a position  of  authority  in  which 
he  claims  to  have  conducted  "seven  years  of  research"  leading  to  the  concepts 
explored  in  Men  Are  from  Mars,  Women  Are  from  Venus.  However,  a number 
of  things  are  missing.  First,  the  book  is  void  of  any  references  to  work  that 
Gray  may  have  published  for  the  scholarly  community.  This  would  be  tremen- 
dously helpful  in  both  assessing  his  claims  and  possibly  his  standing  within  the 
profession  as  a whole  (sans  infomercial  endorsements).  What  is  provided,  how- 
ever, are  numerous  references  to  his  seminars.  These  self-serving  advertisements 
raise  more  questions  than  they  answer,  specifically  in  regard  to  the  "more  than 
25,000"  attendees  who  were  questioned  at  these  various  seminars. 
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If  individuals  have  been  questioned,  then  it  is  fair  to  ask  if  these  sur- 
veys have  been  published  anywhere  scholarly  and  critically  analyzed.  In  what 
form  was  this  survey  (if  any)  distributed  (formal  or  informal)?  What  questions 
were  asked?  Was  it  distributed  before  or  after  the  seminar?  Does  it  take  into 
account  class,  ethnic,  religious,  or  regional/national  differences?  Was  age  taken 
into  account?  Are  answers  separated  on  the  basis  of  gender,  marital  status,  or 
length  of  relationship?  Exactly  how  many  individuals  were  questioned?  And, 
equally  important,  was  there  any  long-term  follow-up  among  any,  or  all,  of  the 
participants?  This  is  crucial  information.  Certainly  Gray  should  have  provided 
more  than  his  claim  of  thousands  of  seminar  participants  or  success  stories 
in  order  to  buttress  the  broad,  and  often  insulting,  generalizations  made  in 
this  book. 

These  questions,  however,  are  answered  once  another  piece  of  Gray's  pro- 
fessional puzzle  is  found  in  reference  to  his  authoritative  Ph.D.  and  why  not 
much  is  said  beyond  the  book  jackets.  A little  detective  work  quickly  uncovers 
why.  Gray's  alma  mater,  Columbia  Pacific  University  in  San  Rafael,  California, 
is  nothing  more  than  a correspondence  diploma  mill.  In  a 1997  suit  filed  against 
CPU  by  the  State  of  California,  the  school  is  described  as  a "phony  operation" 
offering  "totally  worthless  [degrees] ...  to  enrich  its  unprincipled  promoters." 
Well,  so  much  for  the  significance  of  "Dr."  in  "Dr.  Gray."  It  sells  books,  but  that 
is  the  only  thing  for  which  it  is  valuable. 

Gray  claims  that  after  reading  this  book  men  are  relieved  to  find  that 
nothing  is  wrong  with  them,  while  women  are  relieved  that  someone  is  validat- 
ing them.  This  is  the  beginning  of  an  Active/Passive  control  mechanism  that 
Gray  will  consistently  use  throughout  this  book.  It  first  becomes  obvious  in 
Chapter  One  where  Gray's  Mars/Venus  metaphor  instantaneously  disintegrates 
from  a hardly  humorous  comparison  that  highlights  the  author's  weak  ideas 
regarding  the  nature  of  gender  to  a miserable  and  unfortunate  reinforcement 
of  destructive  gender  stereotypes. 

According  to  Gray's  metaphor,  "Martians  (i.e.,  men)  discovered  the  Venu- 
sians  (i.e.,  women)"  and,  after  falling  in  love,  "quickly  invented"  space  travel. 
Women  (excuse  me,  Venusians),  on  the  other  hand,  happily  received  the  arrival 
of  the  Martians  for  "they  had  intuitively  known  that  this  day  would  come."  The 
basis  of  this  shallow  metaphor  is  the  belief  that  men  are  actively  pursuing  what 
they  want  by  controlling  their  environments  and  relationships,  while  women 
sit  passively  waiting  to  be  rescued. 

Here  lies  Gray's  central  thesis:  men  fulfill  active  roles  and  are  seen  as 
ambitious  and  powerful.  Women,  on  the  other  hand,  satisfy  passive  roles 
and,  although  the  author  may  occasionally  admit  that  women  are  cognizant 
human  beings,  they  must  necessarily  take  a back  seat  to  the  dominant  male 
in  their  lives  in  order  to  routinely  accommodate  his  wants  and  desires.  As 
much  as  Gray  tries  to  make  this  book  seem  like  serious  scholarship  based  on 
years  of  "research,"  it  begins  to  sound  more  and  more  like  alcohol-induced 
nonsense. 
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Chapter  Three:  Men  Go  to 
Their  Caves  and  Women  Talk 

Having  already  established  in  previous  chapters  what  he  believes  are  the  in- 
herent active  behaviors  of  men  and  the  passive  responses  of  women,  Gray 
confidently  attempts  in  this  third  nebulous  chapter  to  enlighten  the  reader 
on  how  women  and  men  manage  stress.  By  further  elaborating  on  the  active/ 
passive  control  mechanism  that  is  the  foundation  of  his  book,  Gray  tells  us 
that  stress  makes  "men . . . increasingly  focused  and  withdrawn  while  women 
become  increasingly  overwhelmed  and  emotionally  involved."  Notice  that  by 
focusing  on  his  problems  a man  takes  a pro-active  stance.  Women  adopt  a pas- 
sive response  by  becoming  overwhelmed.  The  implication  here,  of  course,  is 
that  men  can  deal  with  problems  and  women  cannot. 

Tom  and  Mary,  two  Stepford  hopefuls,  having  previously  made  their  ap- 
pearance as  a married  couple  who  got  lost  on  the  way  to  a party  because  Tom 
wouldn't  ask  for  directions,  again  serve  as  exemplars  of  a typical  evening  en- 
counter after  a hard  day's  work.  It  is  interesting  to  note  who  is  working.  We 
are  told  that  when  Tom  arrives  home,  "he  wants  to  relax  and  unwind  by  qui- 
etly reading  the  news.  He  is  stressed  by  the  unsolved  problems  of  his  day  and 
finds  relief  through  forgetting  them."  Mary  also  wants  to  relax...  by  talking 
about  the  problems  of  her  day.  Stop  and  think  about  this  for  a moment.  Tom 
comes  home,  which  implies  that  he  has  been  working  outside  of  the  home.  But 
where  has  Mary  been  all  day?  It  seems  that  she  also  has  some  problems,  but 
she  has  not  come  from  any  particular  place;  she  must  have  been  home  all  day 
waiting  for  Tom  to  arrive  home  from  his  job.  Naturally,  Gray's  sexist  proclivi- 
ties would  not  have  allowed  for  Mary  to  have  come  home  from  a stressful  day's 
work  outside  of  the  home.  But  I digress . . . 

In  an  attempt  to  deal  with  their  problems.  Gray  tells  us  that  "Tom  thinks 
Mary  talks  too  much  [and]  Mary  feels  ignored."  The  words  that  are  used  are  very 
important  because  it  tells  us  about  the  players  in  this  tale.  Again,  who  is  being 
pro-active  here?  Tom  is,  of  course.  Tom  is  the  initiator  of  his  own  thoughts  and 
opinions.  Mary  is  the  passive  recipient  of  her  perceived  reality. 

Enamoured  with  this  overused  metaphor  of  going  back  to  our  so-called 
home  planets  in  order  to  find  out  how  our  "ancestors"  developed  this  gender- 
specific  behavior.  Gray  tells  us  that  a man  faced  with  a perplexing  dilemma 
"becomes  very  quiet  and  goes  to  his  private  cave  to  think  about  his  problem, 
mulling  it  over  to  find  a solution."  When  a solution  has  been  found,  "he  feels 
much  better  and  comes  out  of  his  cave."  Indeed,  a man  "feels  good  when  he  can 
solve  his  problems  on  his  own  in  his  cave."  Following  Gray's  established  gender- 
specific  behavior  patterns,  a man  actually  enters  his  cave.  He  is  independent.  He 
is  self-reliant.  He  is  self-motivated.  He  has  all  the  answers.  However,  when  he  is 
aware  that  he  needs  help,  he  seeks  out  the  advice  of  his  friends. 

But  the  ways  of  the  woman  are  not  so  bold,  I am  afraid.  Why?  Well,  ac- 
cording to  Gray,  a woman's  ego  is  "dependent  not  on  looking  'competent,'  but 
rather  on  being  in  loving  relationships."  To  that  end,  a woman  will  look  to 
"someone  she  trusts  and  [then  talk]  in  great  detail  about  the  problems  of  her 
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day."  Indeed,  women  "openly  share  feelings  of  being  overwhelmed,  confused, 
hopeless,  and  exhausted." 

What  I like  best  about  this  particular  author  is  that  there  is  much  more 
communicated  in  what  he  does  not  say  than  what  he  actually  does  say.  For 
example.  Gray  has  devoted  a good  deal  of  space  to  a discussion  of  how  a man 
solves  problems,  but  women  are  just  overwhelmed,  confused,  hopeless,  and 
exhausted;  women  are  forever  passively  reacting  and  never  taking  action.  Even 
better,  women  are  not  worried  about  appearing  competent.  Not  like  men. 

So,  are  men  not  also  vulnerable  to  feeling  overwhelmed,  confused,  hope- 
less, and  exhausted?  I suppose  if  they  were,  then  such  feelings  would  be  solvable 
problems.  Of  course,  these  words  also  convey  a sense  of  powerlessness  as  well. 
Having  long  established  that  it  is  women  who  are  passive.  Gray  could  not  assign 
such  an  image  to  men.  Or  could  he? 

When  men  are  in  their  caves.  Gray  argues  that  they  are  "incapable  of  giv- 
ing a woman  the  attention  and  feeling  that  she  normally  receives  and  deserves. 
[Their  minds]  are  preoccupied  and  [they]  are  powerless  to  release  it."  This  is 
clearly  an  example  of  powerlessness,  but  not  because  they  are  overwhelmed, 
confused,  hopeless,  and  exhausted,  but  because  they  have  declared  that  they  are 
powerless.  You  see,  a man's  powerlessness  at  such  times  fits  perfectly  into  Gray's 
gender  paradigm  because  this  is  an  active  response  to  a problem,  and  thus  the 
proper  response  for  a man. 

That  all  individuals  need  time  to  themselves  in  which  to  sort  out  prob- 
lems or  just  reflect  on  their  lives  is  a given  as  far  as  this  writer  is  concerned. 
Whether  you  want  to  call  it  a "cave"  or  just  "private  time,"  all  couples  need  to 
recognize  that  their  partners  may  need  time  alone  to  sort  out  life's  ever-present 
complexities.  The  problem  then  is  not  that  a man  or  woman  might  "cave,"  it  is 
Gray's  erroneous  assessment  of  gender-based  behavior  which  is  so  problematic. 

"To  expect  a man  who  is  in  his  cave  to  instantly  become  open,  responsive 
and  loving,"  asserts  Gray,  "is  as  unrealistic  as  expecting  a woman  who  is  upset 
to  immediately  calm  down  and  make  complete  sense."  Just  in  case  you  can't 
quite  believe  that  Gray  wrote  that  sentence,  he  rephrases  it  so  that  it  sounds  even 
better:  "It  is  a mistake  to  expect  a man  to  always  be  in  touch  with  his  loving 
feelings  as  it  is  a mistake  to  expect  a woman's  feelings  to  always  be  rational 
and  logical."  So  what  is  Gray  telling  us?  Is  it  men  who  are  always  rational?  Is 
an  angry  woman  someone  who  is  nothing  more  than  a shrieking  harpy  who 
makes  no  sense?  I don't  know  about  you,  but  I've  known  just  as  many  men  to 
fly  off  the  handle  and  scream  when  they're  upset  as  I've  known  women  to  so 
the  same.  And  I've  also  seen  my  share  of  women  and  men  face  tribulation  with 
quiet  introspection  and  detachment.  Why  must  such  responses  be  so  gender 
specific  in  Gray's  world?  Would  the  sentence  read  a little  differently  if  Gray 
cast  women  as  being  "out  of  touch  with  their  loving  feelings"  and  men  were 
portrayed  as  angry,  irrational,  and  screaming  harpies?  Yes,  it  would.  For  Gray 
reserves  the  most  negative  and  destructive  emotions  for  women.  It  would  never 
occur  to  him  to  portray  men  without  rational  and  logical  actions. 

For  example.  Gray  tells  us  that  "when  [a  woman]  begins  talking  she  does 
not  prioritize  the  significance  of  any  problem She  is  not  immediately  con- 

cerned with  finding  solutions  to  her  problems ...  by  randomly  talking  about 
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her  problems,  she  becomes  less  upset."  Well,  why  should  we  be  surprised  that 
big,  strong,  testosterone-laden  men  experiencing  stress  tend  to  "focus  on  one 
problem  and  forget  others,"  yet  women  "become  overwhelmed  by  all  prob- 
lems?" Men  focus  because  they  solve.  Women  are  random  because  they  react 

There  is  that  ugly  thesis  rearing  its  ugly  head  again.  Men  are  pro-active; 
they  determine  the  course  of  their  lives,  their  relationships,  and  their  reactions 
to  stress.  Women,  however,  are  the  passive  victims.  Powerless,  they  are  easily 
overwhelmed  by  past,  present,  and  future  problems.  Overwhelmed  to  the  point 
that  they  can't  even  decide  which  of  their  problems  is  more  or  less  important 
than  the  other.  Gray  draws  on  his  gender  paradigm  time  and  time  again  in  this 
chapter.  "Martians  talk  about  problems  for  only  two  reasons,"  we  are  told,  "they 
are  blaming  someone  or  they  are  seeking  advice."  Again,  men  are  being  pro- 
active. They  are  determining  why  they  are  talking:  blame  (an  active  response)  or 
seeking  advice  (an  active  response).  "Just  as  a man  is  fulfilled  through  working 
out  the  intricate  details  of  solving  a problem,"  writes  Gray,  "a  woman  is  fulfilled 
through  talking  about  the  details  of  her  problems." 

Now,  I should  not  short  change  the  author  completely.  I mean,  women 
are  not  completely  passive.  Gray  says  that  women  can  help  their  men  by  remind- 
ing them  that  they  do  not  have  to  solve  any  of  their  problems.  (It  is  good  that 
women  have  something  to  do.)  Gray  argues  that  this  "can  help  him  to  relax  and 
listen."  When  a woman  does  something  good  in  this  gendered  universe  is  nat- 
urally because  it  will  be  of  benefit  to  a man.  This  is  important,  for  "a  woman 
who  feels  heard  suddenly  can  change,  feel  better,  and  sustain  a positive  atti- 
tude." I see,  women  do  not  want  any  of  their  problems  solved.  (Remember,  we 
learned  earlier  in  the  book  that  goals  and  success  are  not  important  to  women.) 
Indeed,  Gray  takes  us  deep  into  the  minds  of  men  and  tells  us  that  men  have 
usually  seen  "how  a woman  (probably  their  mother)  who  did  not  feel  heard 

continued  to  dwell  on  her  problems The  real  problem,  however,  is  that  she 

feels  unloved,  not  that  she  is  talking  about  problems." 

How  could  we  be  so  blind  to  such  a simple  fact?  Women  do  not  want 
any  of  their  problems  solved  because  they  do  not  have  any  problems!  This 
revelation  could  change  the  way  we  operate  in  the  world!  Think  about  it.  Do 
you  need  a raise?  No!  All  your  boss  has  to  do  is  love  you  a little  more  and  your 
problem  will  have  resolved  itself  instantly!  Unable  to  come  up  with  the  rent? 
Do  not  take  it  personally,  your  landlord  wants  to  kick  you  out  because  he/she  is 
just  not  capable  of  loving  you  more!  It's  not  really  a problem!  Problems?  What 
me  worry?  No!  Me's  just  not  loved  enough,  so  I'll  just  chatter  on  about  it  while 
I live  in  my  car! 

Ultimately  the  lesson  the  author  would  like  us  to  take  away  from  Chapter 
Three  is  that  when  men  have  retreated  to  their  caves,  women  should  not  take 
it  so  personally.  "They  [women]  learned  that  this  was  not  the  time  to  have 
intimate  conversations  but  a time  to  talk  about  problems  with  their  friends  or 
go  shopping."  Yes,  shopping.  Another  gender-specific  behavior.  However,  there 
are  two  lingering  questions  that  I would  like  you  to  consider. 

First,  Gray  says  nothing  about  the  length  of  time  or  frequency  that  a man 
might  remain  in  his  cave.  This  is  an  important  consideration.  The  importance 
that  Gray  assigns  to  the  cave  left  me  with  the  impression  that  this  was  a place 
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where  a man  would  occasionally  retreat  for  a lengthy  period  of  time  to  mull 
over  some  really  heavy  problems.  But  if  reading  a newspaper  is  but  one  man- 
ifestation of  a man  caving,  then  it  seems  as  if  the  cave  has  the  potential  for 
being  a convenient  excuse  to  just  not  communicate.  In  this  vein,  it  behooves 
the  cave  aficionado  to  be  aware  that  if  he  stays  in  his  cave  long  enough,  he 
might  emerge  to  find  that  his  partner  has  gone.  Of  course,  given  Gray's  sexist 
bias,  he  would  probably  not  have  considered  that  a woman  would  actually  take 
such  a pro-active  stance  regarding  the  course  of  her  life  and  relationships.  Did 
the  author  ever  consider  that  maybe  the  solution  is  not  to  convince  women  to 
live  with  his  cave  concept,  but  to  get  men  to  be  more  open  with  their  problem 
solving?  (After  all,  men  are  active  problem  solvers.  You  would  think  they  would 
want  to  solve  this  cave  problem  for  the  sake  of  their  relationship.) 

Second,  you  think  the  good  doctor  would  have  at  least  provided  his  read- 
ers with  some  sort  of  warning  regarding  clinical  depression  or  other  disorders. 
Individuals  who  are  hurting  read  a book  like  this  and  think  that  following  its 
suggestions  will  help  them  along  the  road  to  a healthy  relationship.  However,  if 
the  partner  with  whom  you  are  dealing  is  overwhelmed  with  problems  or  suf- 
fers from  clinical  depression  or  manic-depressive  disorder,  you  are  left  thinking 
that  this  man  is  but  merely  mulling  over  problems  when  he  could  be  suffering 
from  a very  serious  medical  condition.  This  is  irresponsible  to  be  sure  but,  as 
we  have  already  seen  this  is  par  for  the  course  as  far  as  "Dr."  Gray  is  concerned. 

"Silver  bullet"  solutions  to  complex  problems  make  self-help  books  and 
videos  bestsellers.  The  problem  is  that  simplistic  solutions  to  complex  questions 
can  easily  mislead  and  are  often  dangerous.  John  Gray's  simplistic  analysis  of 
human  communication  may  contain  a few  cells  of  common  sense  observation 
with  which  women  and  men  can  identify,  but  his  solutions  are  as  insidious 
as  a cancer.  Men  Are  from  Mars,  Women  Are  from  Venus  is  not  do-it-yourself 
therapy,  but  a prescriptive  manual  utilizing  the  notion  of  "differences"  to  per- 
petuate essentialist  notions  of  gender.  By  the  end  of  his  third  chapter.  Gray  has 
defined  what  he  believes  are  the  roles  women  and  men  satisfy  in  society.  The 
language  he  has  chosen  to  use  clearly  establishes  that  men  are  active  doers  and 
women  passive  receivers.  Why  is  the  use  of  a simple  verb  or  adjective  so  signif- 
icant? Because  words  are  very  powerful— they  literally  shape  how  we  perceive 
and  communicate  our  realities.  In  Gray's  case  they  unquestionably  betray  the 
unethical,  indeed,  patriarchal,  view  that  in  heterosexual  relationships  the  man 
should  be  the  boss. 

In  the  end,  however.  Mars  and  Venus  is  not  about  "differences."  That 
women  and  men  manifest  variations  in  communication  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing given  that  we  are  socialized  differently,  but  perpetuating  stereotypical 
archetypes  of  what  is  thought  to  be  inherently  masculine  and  feminine  is 
hardly  a positive  step  forward.  This  book,  then,  is  completely  useless  as  a "fix," 
but  its  popularity  is  invaluable  for  what  it  tells  us  about  ourselves  as  a society. 
Given  the  amount  of  press  that  this  book  has  received,  ask  yourself:  How  far 
have  we  come  in  recognizing  that  women  and  men  are  equally  feeling,  equally 
rational,  and  equally  deserving  human  beings?  As  I see  it,  not  terribly  far.  As 
a contributor  to  the  Rebuttal  once  observed,  "The  Dr.'s'  sexism...  is  hardly 
incidental  to  the  book:  it's  the  very  reason  he's  raking  in  millions." 
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In  1983  Alice  Rossi,  the  incoming  president  of  the  American  Sociological  As- 
sociation,  warned  that  attempts  to  explain  human  behavior  and  create  therapies 
that  seek  to  change  problem  behavior  "carry  a high  risk  of  eventual  irrelevance" 
if  they  "neglect  the  fundamental  biological  and  neural  differences  between  the 
sexes"  and  "the  mounting  evidence  of  sexual  dimorphism  from  the  biological 
and  neural  sciences." 

As  the  biological  and  neuropsychological  evidence  supporting  the  exis- 
tence of  significant  differences  between  the  genders  continues  to  grow,  we  need 
to  be  especially  careful  in  how  we  interpret  the  meaning  and  significance  of 
these  differences.  How  do  we  avoid  implying  that  some  of  these  differences  fit 
conveniently  with  our  inclination  to  view  this  as  better  than  that,  or  this  as 
good  and  that  as  not  so  good?  People  tend  to  view  racial,  religious,  ethnic,  and 
gender  differences  not  as  part  of  human  diversity  but  in  superior-inferior  or 
good-bad  terms.  Human  diversity  does  not  deny  or  obstruct  human  equality 
because  human  equality  is  a political,  moral,  and  social  concern.  Whatever  po- 
sition we  take  on  this  debate  and  whatever  gender  differences  we  are  willing  to 
recognize,  can  we  accept  the  equality  of  the  genders,  or  do  we  use  the  emerging 
evidence  of  gender  diversity  to  maintain  traditional  patriarchal  prerogatives? 
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ISSUES 


Is  the  Model  of  Normal  and  Vandalized 
Gendermaps/Lovemaps  Biased? 


YES:  Pat  Califia,  from  Sex  Changes:  The  Politics  of  Transgenderism 
(Cleis  Press,  1997) 

NO:  John  Money,  from  "An  Interview  With  John  Money,"  Omni 
(April  1996) 


ISSUE  SUMMARY 


YES:  Pat  Califia,  a feminist  and  self-described  sex  radical,  argues  that 
John  Money's  concept  of  lovemaps  reflects  a high-handed,  moralistic 
division  of  the  world  into  "normal"  and  "abnormal"  sexuality.  She 
maintains  that  many  "differently-pleasured"  persons,  including  ho- 
mosexuals, are  at  risk  because  of  the  moralistic  distinctions  implicit 
in  Money's  model  of  lovemaps. 

NO:  John  Money,  an  expert  on  gender  development,  contends  that 
every  society  has  taboos  and  establishes  its  own  sexual  ethic.  Money 
suggests  that  Califia's  idea  of  a sexual  democracy  where  people  can 
love  whomever  they  please,  in  whatever  fashion  they  please,  is  un- 
achievable because  of  those  taboos. 


A he  cover  story  of  the  March/April  1993  issue  of  The  Sciences  was  "The  Five 
Sexes:  Why  Male  and  Female  Are  Not  Enough."  The  author  of  the  article,  medi- 
cal biologist  Anne  Fausto-Sterling,  argued  that  "biologically  speaking,  there  are 
many  gradations  running  from  female  to  male;  along  that  spectrum  lie  at  least 
five  sexes-^erhaps  even  more."  Along  with  males  and  females,  Fausto-Sterling 
counted  the  4 percent  of  babies  who  are  born  hermaphrodites  (herms),  female 
pseudo-hermaphrodites  (ferms),  or  male  pseudo-hermaphrodites  (merms). 

If  a person's  gender  identity  is  relevant  to  the  question  "How  many  sexes 
are  there?"  then  we  can  add  to  Fausto-Sterling's  list  of  sexes  people  who  describe 
themselves  as  transgendered— transvestites  (or  cross-dressers)  and  transsexuals, 
or  people  whose  psyche  (gender  identity)  conflicts  with  their  sexual  bodies.  If 
one's  "gender  orientation"  is  part  of  one's  "sex,"  then  we  may  need  to  con- 
sider people  who  are  sexually  attracted  to  people  of  their  own  sex  or  gender, 
those  who  fall  in  love  with  people  of  the  opposite  sex,  people  who  are  sexually 
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attracted  to  both  sexes,  and  asexual  people,  who  have  no  interest  in  sexual  in- 
timacy at  all.  And  then  we  have  to  figure  out  where  people  who  enjoy  fetishes 
and  unconventional  sexual  outlets  fit  into  our  schema. 

"How  many  sexes  are  there?"  is  not  a simple  question,  because  it  cannot 
have  a simple  answer.  It  is  now  known  that  a person's  sexual  nature  is  not 
a simple  given,  male  or  female,  set  at  conception,  birth,  or  any  other  point  in 
time.  Most  experts  believe  that  a person's  sex  is  the  result  of  both  nature  (genes, 
hormones,  and  anatomy)  and  nurture  (learning)  interacting  from  conception 
to  death. 

Few  scientists  have  contributed  more  to  the  understanding  of  human 
sexual  development  than  John  Money.  For  50  years  Money  has  studied  "na- 
ture's experiments,"  the  not-so-rare  children  with  anomalies  of  sex  organs 
and  hormone  systems.  Money  views  the  complex  path  that  people  follow  as 
they  develop  their  gender  identity,  gender  role,  and  gender  orientation  as  a 
"gendermap."  Part  of  this  gendermap  is  a "lovemap." 

As  described  in  the  introduction  to  the  Omni  interview  with  Money  that  is 
reprinted  in  the  second  selection  of  this  issue,  the  concept  of  a lovemap  repre- 
sents the  personal  template,  or  imprint,  of  all  the  neural  pathways  that  develop 
in  the  brain.  Its  development  is  influenced  by  hormones,  genes,  and  learning. 
Its  contours  affect  who  we  are  sexually  attracted  to,  who  we  fall  in  love  with,  and 
what  kind  of  sex  we  like,  including  when,  how  often,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances. In  adulthood  individuals  seek  to  match  their  lovemaps  with  someone 
else's  to  form  pair-bonding  relationships. 

The  main  contours  of  the  lovemap  are  etched  during  childhood  sex- 
rehearsal  play.  When  the  lovemap  is  allowed  to  grow  naturally,  the  child  at 
puberty  matures  into  a healthy  lover.  When  the  child  is  subjected  to  traumatic 
experiences,  his  or  her  lovemap  may  be  vandalized  or  distorted.  Thwarted  child- 
hood sex  play  can  vandalize  a lovemap.  Adult  functioning  of  the  sex  organs  in 
lovemaking  will  be  impaired.  There  may  be  no  sex  at  all.  Or  the  lovemap  owner 
may  defy  defacement  by  using  the  sex  organs  with  compulsive  frequency.  A 
third  solution  is  paraphilia  where  the  lovemap  is  redesigned  with  detours  that 
include  new  elements  or  relocations  of  old  ones.  In  paraphilia,  both  love  and 
lust  are  compromised.  The  genitals  will  work  but  only  in  the  presence  of  some 
special  substitute  imagery,  object,  or  ritual.  This  is  because  in  the  lovemap  of 
a paraphiliac,  where  love  and  lust  cannot  be  reconciled,  the  solution  is  to  find 
a way  to  reconcile  them  temporarily.  The  means  can  be  as  benign  as  a shoe 
fetish,  as  complex  as  cross-dressing,  or  as  deadly  as  asphyxophilia  (purposely 
cutting  off  one's  air  supply  to  increase  the  pleasure  of  masturbating). 

This  brings  us  to  the  issue  raised  by  Pat  Califia,  who  argues  in  the  follow- 
ing selection  that  Money's  concept  of  lovemaps  discriminates  against  people 
whose  lovemap  does  not  fit  the  conventional  expectations  of  society.  Califia 
suggests  that  terms  like  vandalized,  abnormal,  deviant,  and  distorted  are  cultural 
constructs  that  unnecessarily  stigmatize  some  individuals.  Money  counters  that 
every  society  has  its  taboos,  so  these  terms  are  unavoidable,  even  though  we 
must  constantly  reevaluate  and  challenge  them  in  the  light  of  new  knowledge. 
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P^t  Califia 


YES 


Sex  Changes:  The  Politics 
of  Transgenderism 

UJohn  Money  (with  his  collaborators)  is  the  author  of  hundreds  of  scientific 
papers  and  more  than  two  dozen  books  in  the  field  of  sexology  and  psychoen- 
docrinology. He  is  an  enormously  influential  intellectual  and  researcher  who 
clearly  sees  himself  as  a humanitarian  who  advocates  better  treatment  for  those 
he  views  as  being  less  sexually  fortunate  than  normal  people.  But  he  does  not 
seem  to  understand  how  precarious  the  scientific  basis  is  for  his  high-handed 
division  of  the  world  into  "normal  sexuality"  and  "paraphilias."  Money  is  es- 
sentially a moralist  masquerading  as  a scientist,  and  he  gets  away  with  it  because 
of  his  medical  credentials  and  his  prolific  output  of  technical-sounding  publi- 
cations about  sexuality.  In  fact,  it  is  the  sort  of  attitudes  toward  sex,  gender, 
and  pleasure  that  he  promotes  which  are  the  underpinnings  of  such  things  as 
sodomy  laws  and  psychiatric  incarceration  of  "differently-pleasured"  people. 

Nowhere  is  this  moralism  made  more  clear  than  in  Money  and  Margaret 
Lamacz's  1989  Vandalized  Lovemaps:  Paraphilic  Outcome  of  Seven  Cases  in  Pedi- 
atric Sexology. . . . Money  and  Lamacz  advocate  intervention  in  the  lives  of  sex- 
ually different  children  without  conclusive  proof  that  such  interventions  have 
any  impact  on  adult  sexual  orientation,  gender  identity,  or  pleasure-seeking  be- 
havior. In  fact,  the  dedication  of  this  book  is  to  "Those  whose  lovemaps  will  be 
paraphilia-free  in  the  twenty-first  century  if  this  book  promotes  the  founding 
of  pediatric  sexology  clinics  and  research  centers,  worldwide,  as  we  hope."  The 
prospect  makes  me  shudder. 

Money  says: 

The  lovemap  is  the  personal  imprint  or  template  of  whatever  turns  a person 
on.  The  beginning  topography  of  the  lovemap  evolves  in  the  womb,  where 
the  developing  brain  is  open  to  the  influence  of  the  sex  hormones.  Spon- 
taneous erections  begin  in  the  womb.  And  throughout  childhood  erotic 
play  for  most  youngsters  seldom  voluntarily  stops.  The  main  contours  of 
the  lovemap  are  etched  during  this  childhood  sex-rehearsal  play;  when  the 
lovemap  is  allowed  to  grow  naturally,  the  child  at  puberty  matures  into 
a healthy  lover.  In  adulthood  an  individual  seeks  to  match  lovemaps  with 
someone  else  in  a pair-bonding  relationship. 


From  Pat  Califia,  Sex  Changes:  The  Politics  of  Transgenderism  (Cleis  Press,  1997).  Copyright  © 1997 
by  Cleis  Press.  Reprinted  by  permission.  Notes  omitted. 
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* This  explanation  of  the  genesis  of  the  lovemap  has  as  much  to  do  with 
objective  reality  as  the  fad  that  swept  the  country  a few  years  ago  for  female 
ejaculation,  which  supposedly  took  place  because  of  the  G-spot,  a mythical 
organ  that  no  anatomist  could  even  find  in  the  female  body.  All  Money  is 
really  doing  is  recycling  a bunch  of  very  questionable  assumptions  about 
the  genesis  of  pleasure-seeking  behavior  in  adults.  He  moves  readily  from 
the  "circulating  fetal  hormones"  explanation  of  the  structure  of  the  lovemap 
to  a "traumatic  childhood  event"  explanation,  without  managing  to  doc- 
ument that  either  one  is  true.  This  is  his  "theory"  about  the  etiology  of 
sadomasochism:  "The  classic  example  is  the  kid  who  gets  a hard-on  while 
in  a state  of  abject  terror  because  he's  been  called  down  to  the  principal's 

office  for  punishment Suddenly  you've  got  the  connection  between  an 

erection,  sexual  feeling,  and  getting  beaten  up.  So  you've  got  a sadomasochist 
in  the  making." 

Money,  of  course,  is  not  troubled  by  the  fact  that  there  are  plenty  of 
sadomasochists  who  had  little  or  no  childhood  experience  with  corporal  pun- 
ishment. Nor  does  it  occur  to  him  to  ask  why  the  kid  who  is  about  to  be 
punished  has  a hard-on  in  the  first  place.  Perhaps  a predisposition  to  enjoy 
exposure,  verbal  rebukes,  and  a blow  upon  the  buttocks  existed  before  this 
make-belief  teenager  was  chastised— or  perhaps  the  potential  to  respond  with 
arousal  to  this  set  of  circumstances  exists  in  all  of  us.  The  right  question  to 
ask  may  not  be,  "Why  do  some  people  grow  up  to  be  perverts?"  but  "Why 
doesn't  everybody  grow  up  with  more  sexual  diversity  and  the  ability  to  enjoy 
polymorphous  pleasure?" 

Though  sexually  conservative.  Money  does  not  consciously  refer  to  the 
Bible  or  English  common  law  to  justify  his  fairly  traditional  views  about  what 
constitutes  appropriate  sexual  conduct.  Instead,  he  makes  reference  to  the  sec- 
ular religion  of  the  West,  romantic  love.  It  is  the  inability  to  enjoy  romantic 
fulfillment  that  makes  Money's  paraphile  a sad  figure.  The  paraphiliac,  accord- 
ing to  Money,  has  accomplished  a triumph  in  spite  of  the  tragedy  of  having 
her  or  (more  often)  his  lovemap  defaced.  The  paraphiliac  rescues  lust  from  to- 
tal wreckage  and  obliteration  and  constructs  a new  map  that  gives  the  erotic 
side  of  relationships  a new  chance.  But  there  is  a terrible  price  to  be  paid.  In 
Money's  world  view,  paraphiliacs  cannot  have  both  love  and  lust;  they  sacri- 
fice committed,  intimate,  romantic  partnerships  in  order  to  have  their  strange 
pleasures. 

Having  known  many  people  Money  would  call  "paraphiliacs"  who  do  in- 
deed enjoy  romance  and  committed  relationships,  this  generalization  seems 
dubious  to  me.  But  Money  has  a double-bind  to  cover  any  exceptions  to  his 
rule.  He  simply  pathologizes  any  relationships  that  sexually-different  people 
might  construct.  In  an  interview,  he  typified  such  relationships  as  "spooky" 
and  added,  "I  have  never  really  gotten  to  the  bottom  of  this  strange  collu- 
sional  business  between  a paraphile  and  the  partner.  Do  they  smell  each  other 
out  at  the  time  of  courtship?  Does  one  grow  into  the  paraphilia  of  the  other 
—or  a bit  of  both?  Well,  I have  to  call  it  a spooky  collusional  relationship. 
They  know  what  they're  doing.  They're  not  ignorant,  but  both  are  powerless  to 
not  do  it." 
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As  powerless,  perhaps,  as  two  heterosexual  vanilla  people  who  are  deeply 
in  love?  When  he  enters  the  shadow  side  of  human  sexuality.  Money  leaves 
Occam's  Razor  at  home. 

In  case  being  threatened  with  the  loss  of  love  doesn't  convince  us  that 
the  intense  pleasures  of  the  paraphilias  are  to  be  shunned,  he  makes  ominous 
references  to  epilepsy  among  paraphiliacs  and  warns  us  that  it  is  "terribly  dan- 
gerous" to  have  "people  who've  got  too  much  power"  (i.e.,  politicians)  with 
hidden  paraphilias.  In  an  interview,  he  equated  the  use  of  atomic  weapons  with 
fetishism  and  masochism.  This,  and  his  attempt  to  make  paraphiliac  sex  sound 
radically  different  from  vanilla  heterosexual  lovemaking,  fall  rather  flat.  He  says 
there  "must  be  neurochemical  changes"  when  paraphiliacs  "go  into  a trance- 
like state  and  carry  out  their  rituals They  have  no  self-governance  over  their 

behavior"— as  if  neurochemical  changes  do  not  take  place  during  all  sexual  ac- 
tivity! Money  has  absolutely  no  evidence  that  a fetishist,  sadomasochist,  or 
transsexual  is  in  any  more  of  a "trance,"  engaging  in  a "ritual,"  or  lacking  self- 
control  than  a teenage  boy  who's  getting  some  at  a drive-in  movie  or  a couple 
of  newlyweds  during  their  first  night  in  the  honeymoon  hotel. 

By  the  way,  according  to  the  1996  edition  of  Who's  Who,  Money  never 
married  and  has  no  children.  It  seems  that  what's  sauce  for  the  goose  is  not 
sauce  for  the  sexologist.  I guess  it  would  verge  on  ad  hominem  to  speculate 
about  what  might  have  happened  to  his  lovemap. 

Money  has  gotten  big  street  cred  in  academia  for  boldly  and  calmly  con- 
fronting dreadful  things.  He  says  he  made  a decision  to  allow  the  first  sex- 
change  surgery  in  the  United  States  to  take  place  in  February  of  1965  at  Johns 
Hopkins  because  he  was  interested  in  the  welfare  of  transsexuals  and  wanted  to 
change  the  medical  profession's  attitude  toward  people  with  sexual  problems. 
This  kind  of  talk  has  made  some  people  see  Money  as  an  advocate  for  positive 
social  change.  But  the  fact  is,  he  wants  to  get  rid  of  all  the  weird,  scary  peo- 
ple who  made  him  so  esteemed  and  famous.  When  asked  by  an  interviewer  if 
transsexuals  would  still  seek  sex  reassignment  in  a "sexual  democracy,"  Money 
replied,  "I  have  a very  strong  suspicion  that  if  we  had  a genuine  sexual  democ- 
racy, we  would  not  create  all  of  these  problems  in  our  children."  Conformity, 
not  increased  tolerance,  is  Money's  recipe  for  the  Sexually  Great  Society. 

Money  believes  that  societies  such  as  an  aboriginal  community  in  north 
central  Australia,  have  no  "paraphilias  or  even  bisexual  or  homosexual  stuff 
either.  They  had  no  sexual  taboo;  the  kids  were  allowed  to  play  sex-rehearsal 
games  without  being  punished."  He  continues: 

We  need  a better  ethnographic  survey  of  peoples  who  don't  have  sexual 
taboos  to  find  out  to  what  extent  we're  actually  creating  these  paraphilias 
by  so  zealously  trying  to  beat  out  sex  from  the  development  of  young  chil- 
dren. Perfectly  reasonable,  nice  mothers  and  fathers  go  berserk  when  they 
encounter  the  first  appearance  of  normal  sexual  rehearsal  play  in  their  chil- 
dren. If  we  were  truly  committed  to  having  our  children  grow  up  to  be 
plain,  ordinary  heterosexuals,  we'd  treat  them  exactly  as  if  we  wanted  them 
to  be  athletes— get  them  practicing  and  reward  them  every  time  we  saw  them 
doing  it. 
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It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  small,  isolated  groups  of  peo- 
ple are  able  to  do  a much  better  job  of  controlling  and  repressing  unacceptable 
sexual  conduct  than  a handful  of  vice  cops  and  fundamentalist  preachers  in  a 
big,  modern  city.  Nor  has  he  considered  the  possibility  that  the  respondents 
may  have  lied  to  whoever  was  studying  them,  or  not  understood  the  sexual  cat- 
egories used  by  Westerners.  While  I can  certainly  support  Money's  goal  to  get 
parents  to  stop  punishing  their  children  for  age-appropriate  sex  play,  it  seems 
intellectually  dishonest  for  him  to  simply  overlook  the  large  amount  of  such 
childish  "sexual  rehearsal"  that  is  unconventional,  to  say  the  least.  Piaget  may 
not  have  noticed  that,  but  Freud  certainly  did.  I can't  say  I relish  the  prospect 
of  "normal"  sexplay  being  imposed  on  homosexual  or  transsexual  children  as 
a form  of  behavioral  therapy.  Money  doesn't  prescribe  this  specifically,  but  it 
seems  consistent  with  his  philosophy. 

. . . The  overwhelming  sense  that  I get  from  this  examination  of  the  history 
of  transsexuality  and  sex  reassignment  is  that  "help"  from  doctors  is  truly  a 
double-edged  sword  for  sexual  minorities. 

Transsexuals  became  the  abused  darlings  of  sexologists  and  medical  doc- 
tors because  they  could  be  "cured"  by  using  hormones  and  surgery.  Those  who 
see  themselves  as  gender  scientists  are  invested  in  trying  to  discover  a physio- 
logical explanation  for  human  sexual  variation.  Instead  of  simply  accepting  this 
variation  as  a normal  part  of  the  spectrum  of  human  experience,  and  seeing  its 
intrinsic  worth,  these  people  inappropriately  apply  a medical  model  of  health 
versus  disease  to  gender  identity  and  pleasure-seeking  behavior. 

Once  sex  hormones  were  discovered,  doctors  tried  to  use  them  to  treat 
every  sex  disorder  from  impotence  to  homosexuality;  in  no  case  were  they  suc- 
cessful enough  to  set  up  a treatment  industry.  Transsexuality  is  an  exception. 
By  creating  a "treatment"  process  that  is  intended  to  churn  out  feminine  het- 
erosexual women  and  masculine  heterosexual  men,  the  gender  scientists  have 
turned  their  backs  on  the  most  liberating  and  revolutionary  implications  of 
what  they  call  "gender  dysphoria"— the  possibility  that  the  categories  of  "male" 
and  "female"  are  unrealistic  and  smothering  us  all. 

It  doesn't  matter  whether  sex  deviation  is  caused  by  social  learning  or  bi- 
ology; or  at  least  it  doesn't  matter  to  the  "deviate."  If  it  weren't  for  loneliness, 
discrimination,  and  stigma,  most  sexual-minority  members  would  never  con- 
sider giving  up  or  altering  their  fantasies  and  pleasures.  But  it  does  matter  to 
the  doctors  and  scientists  and  researchers  because  these  issues  give  them  gov- 
ernment grants,  publishing  contracts,  and  tenure  at  universities.  We  need  to 
question  the  so-called  experts  who  are  too  quick  to  pathologize  behavior  or 
self-concepts  that  are  not  inherently  self-destructive  and  that  don't  necessarily 
interfere  with  people's  ability  to  love  or  pleasure  one  another.  We  can  only  do 
that  if  we  jettison  our  own  guilt  and  apply  the  same  intellectual  standards  to 
sex  research  that  we  would  apply  to  a piece  of  research  in  the  field  of  astronomy 
or  physics. 

Queer  activists  who  believe  it  would  be  politically  advantageous  for  us 
to  be  able  to  prove  that  homosexuality  has  a genetic  basis  should  consider 
transsexuals'  experience  with  the  father  figures  of  gender  science.  Doctors  have 
believed  that  transsexuality  is  a medical  problem  with  a biological  cause  for 
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nearly  two  decades,  and  the  position  of  transgendered  people  in  society  has 
barely  advanced  a notch  or  two.  Transsexuals  are  still  perceived  as  the  tragic 
victims  of  a delusion  that  may  or  may  not  have  a chromosomal  or  hormonal  ori- 
gin. Not  a single  recognized  authority  on  this  issue  has  said  that  transgendered 
people  have  intrinsic  value  and  worth,  or  something  important  to  contribute 
to  the  rest  of  us  and  our  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  human.  Money 
[and  his  colleagues]  would  have  absolutely  no  ethical  problem  with  genetically 
engineering  transsexuals  out  of  existence.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  what 
their  recommendations  might  be  if  amniocentesis  could  detect  the  potential 
for  transgenderism  in  a fetus. 

Gay  men,  lesbians,  and  bisexuals  would  be  foolish  and  deluded  if  we  imag- 
ined the  gender  scientists  have  a more  positive  picture  of  us  than  they  do  of 
transsexuals.  To  them,  we  are  all  manifestations  of  the  same  disease,  gender 
identity  disorder.  As  long  as  we  are  operating  in  a social  context  where  sex- 
ual or  gender  difference  is  seen  as  a bad  thing,  the  medical  model  will  further 
stigmatize  homosexuals  as  sick  or  developmentally  flawed  people  in  need  of  a 
cure— not  equal  civil  rights.  It  is  very  possible  that  homosexuality  does  have  a 
biological  basis.  But  the  belief  that  our  difference  springs  from  our  genes,  hor- 
mones, or  brain  chemistry  is  no  guarantee  that  social  policy  toward  us  will  be 
liberalized. 

Finally,  how  very  sad  it  is  that  even  the  people  who  viewed  themselves  as 
transsexuals'  allies  and  advocates  at  the  same  time  saw  them  as  sick,  delusional, 

and  inferior  people And  how  frustrating  it  is  that . . . lengthy  technical  texts 

were  constructed  to  explain  gender  dysphoria  and  justify  sex  reassignment, 
when  the  thing  that  really  needs  to  be  explained  is  our  insistence  on  gender 
dimorphism,  despite  all  the  hard  medical  evidence  that  this  is  not  uniformly 
natural  to  our  species.  It  is  our  fear  and  hatred  of  people  who  are  differently- 
gendered  that  need  to  be  cured,  not  their  synthesis  of  the  qualities  we  think  of 
as  maleness  and  femaleness,  masculinity  and  femininity. 


John  Money 


An  Interview  With  John  Money 

Omni:  Why  have  the  sexual  passions  so  long  been  considered  anarchistic, 
dangerous,  something  to  suppress? 

Money:  At  the  recent  Seventh  World  Congress  of  Sexology,  in  India,  quite  a 
clear  contrast  emerged  for  me  between  the  sexual  philosophy  of  the  Kama  Sutra 
and  that  of  Ayurvedic  medicine.  This  traditional  Indian  herbal  medicine,  totally 
in  contrast  with  the  celebration  of  joy  and  sex  in  the  Kama  Sutra,  espouses  the 
conservation  of  "vital  fluids,"  that  is,  semen.  This  is  a teaching  of  extreme  an- 
tiquity and  is  widespread  in  Asia  and  Africa,  probably  antedating  the  discovery 
of  writing.  While  weTl  never  know  when  taboos  originated,  I associate  their  in- 
vention with  this  concept  of  seminal  retention.  In  my  imagination  I place  taboo 
as  a means  of  controlling  human  behavior  in  the  hands  of  some  priestly  rulers 
in  the  Magdalenian  Age,  when  the  drawings  were  done  in  the  caves  of  Lascaux 
and  Altamira. 

It's  a pretty  simple  piece  of  psychology  that  if  you  terrorize  small  children, 
making  them  afraid  of  doing  something  the  human  organism  normally  does  in 
healthy  development,  then  you've  put  in  place  a lever  of  guilt  and  shame.  All 
you  need  to  do  after  that  is  pull  the  lever  and  they  jump  to  attention  and  do 
whatever  you  tell  them.  So  taboos  are  extremely  widespread,  the  most  common 
by  far  being  the  taboo  against  sex.  While  some  tribes  in  New  Guinea,  Melanesia, 
or  Amazonia  still  may  exist  without  a taboo,  the  Polynesians,  covering  a large 
part  of  the  earth's  surface,  are  the  prime  example  of  a people  who've  managed 
not  to  have  a sexual  taboo.  They  raise  teenagers  with  a totally  different  morality 
for  sex.  But  they  have  a fearful  taboo  about  the  desecration  of  the  bodies,  spirits, 
and  burial  places  of  the  dead. 

Omni:  Is  there  evidence  that  taboos  enable  societies  to  function  in  orderly 
ways? 

Money:  It  would  be  challenging  to  find  out,  with  comparative  ethnographic 
studies,  why  humans  invented  the  concept  of  taboo,  used  it  to  raise  their  chil- 
dren, and  adhered  to  it  so  wonderfully  all  these  millennia.  Still,  we  can  say 
that  every  society  establishes  a sexual  ethic,  regardless  of  the  conditions  and 
constraints.  This  century  reevaluated  the  sexual  ethic  in  the  presence  of  con- 
traception. The  contraception  revolution  that  got  going  around  1870  simply 
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dictated  this  change  to  us.  It's  not  the  whimsy  of  a bunch  of  pointy-eared  East- 
erners, as  some  Bible  Belt  people  would  have  it.  The  so-called  sexual  revolution 
was  necessitated  by  the  universalization  of  birth  control,  which  culminated  in 
the  discovery  of  the  pill.  Although  the  diaphragm  had  been  in  existence  for 
ages,  the  pill's  incredible  value  was  that  you  put  it  in  your  mouth,  not  your 
vagina.  So  it  wasn't  sex.  It  was  so  completely  de-eroticized,  it  was  acceptable. 

Omni:  Do  you  think  there's  a struggle  going  on  now  over  sexual  morality? 

Money:  The  rules  of  social  behavior  tend  to  be  self-perpetuating  except  when 
something  new— a cultural  artifact  either  invented  or  borrowed— comes  in  to 
upset  the  balance.  The  American  automobile  changed  the  landscape,  really 
everything.  And  there's  almost  a complete  chronological  overlap  with  the  in- 
vention of  the  automobile  and  of  birth  control.  The  pivotal  factor  of  the  univer- 
salization of  birth  control  was  the  vending  machine.  It  was  very  important  that 
young  people  could  drive  up  to  a gas  station,  slip  in  a quarter,  and  get  a con- 
dom; and  avoid  a red-faced  confrontation  at  a counter,  especially  with  a female 
clerk.  Even  today  some  people  will  risk  pregnancy  rather  than  the  humiliation 
of  asking  for  birth  control  in  public. 

Omni:  Are  there  new  strategies  for  love  as  a result  of  this  historical  imperative? 

Money:  Historically,  there  are  different  traditions  of  pair-bonding  in  estab- 
lishing marriages,  breeding  relationships.  The  familiar  European  one,  endorsed 
by  the  Church,  came  through  Imperial  Rome,  by  way  of  the  Middle  East.  This 
system  of  the  arranged  marriage,  the  virgin  bride,  and  the  double  standard  was 
also  adapted  by  the  Moslems.  In  contrast  was  the  pre-Roman,  pre-Christian  Eu- 
ropean one  that  I call  the  betrothal  system.  It's  still  intact  in  Iceland  and  parts 
of  the  Arctic  north  in  Scandinavia.  In  the  betrothal  system  lasting  relationships 
were  based  on  a ritualistic  sequence  of  the  love  affair,  falling  in  love. 

The  breeding  customs  of  any  society  are  almost  in  the  Marxist  sense  in- 
timately related  to  the  method  of  production  and  distribution  of  wealth.  The 
betrothal  system  was  a natural  for  a society  of  small  farmers,  fishermen,  and 
woodspeople,  where  the  family  was  the  production  unit.  In  the  Middle  East 
the  system  evolved  with  the  growth  of  cities.  Very  rich  and  powerful  people 
would  commandeer  the  girls  for  their  harems,  leaving  the  public  harem— the 
whorehouse— to  take  care  of  all  the  unattached  men. 

Today's  college  students,  without  necessarily  any  blueprint  for  it,  have  re- 
sumed the  pattern  of  the  betrothal  by  living  together  before  getting  married. 
Birth  control,  of  course,  has  made  the  system  viable  again.  You  don't  live  to- 
gether to  try  for  a pregnancy  but  to  see  how  well  you  make  it  as  a sexual  couple 
in  advance  of  the  contractual  obligations  of  marriage.  Many  young  people  are 
vaguely  aware  that  they  grew  up  in  erotically  rather  joyless  families,  and  they 
are  searching  for  a better  way.  Many  people,  being  so  obsessed  with  sex  and 
conformity  to  the  old  mores,  forget  that  people  fall  in  love,  and  the  romantic 
affair  is  as  important  a part  of  the  equation  as  the  sex-organ  relationship.  Young 
people  are  very  much  involved  in  romantic  love  attraction  to  one  another. 
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Omni:  Can  a sexual  democracy— where  people  can  love  whomever  they  please, 
in  whatever  fashion  they  please— exist? 

Money:  Yes,  but  it  would  cause  a kaleidoscopic  reshuffling,  because  every- 
thing within  a society  is  integrated  with  everything  else.  All  the  institutions 
have  their  feelers  out  interdigitating  with  one  another.  Some  of  the  Moral  Ma- 
jority expect  young  people  to  have  no  sex,  not  even  to  masturbate,  until  they're 
old  enough  to  marry  at  twenty-eight.  But  a true  sexual  democracy  doesn't  dic- 
tate to  children.  With  adequate  economic  support,  there's  a perfectly  good 
argument  for  young  parenthood. 

Omni:  Will  AIDS  have  an  effect  on  this  historical  progression? 

Money:  Yes,  AIDS  has  already  made  a big,  big  change  in  sexual-life  patterns. 
But  not  big  enough  to  stop  the  spread  of  AIDS;  it  never  will.  Nothing  ever 
stopped  people  from  spreading  syphilis  and  gonorrhea.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury [Swiss  physician  Simon  Andre]  Tissot  was  obsessed  with  the  terrifying 
effects  of  the  social  vice.  Syphilis  and  gonorrhea  were  considered  one  disease. 
His  book  on  the  terrible  dangers  of  onanism  said  it's  not  only  losing  your  vi- 
tal seminal  fluids  (women  were  problematic  vis-a-vis  vital  fluids),  but  it's  also 
yielding  to  your  concupiscent  thoughts  and  letting  your  passions  go  wild  that 
gets  you  out  on  the  streets  with  the  whores  and  catching  the  disease.  Tissot  was 
really  tangling  with  issues  of  sexual  behavior  and  morality  as  related  to  disease. 
The  great  appeal  of  his  teaching,  summed  up  as  degeneracy  theory,  was  that  it 
gave  doctors  an  explanation  for  disease.  You  degenerated  yourself,  and  then  you 
were  vulnerable  to  everything.  After  the  previous  theory— the  demon  possession 
theory,  which  faded  when  the  Inquisition  burned  itself  out— the  medical  profes- 
sion had  no  theory  of  health  or  disease  until  Tissot  formulated  this  wonderful 
degeneracy  theory. 

His  book  was  profoundly  influential,  in  America  particularly  through 
Sylvester  Graham,  who  had  many  followers  in  the  1830's.  By  1870  Kellogg  made 
his  mark  with  degeneracy  theory.  Kellogg  is  important  historically  because  he 
sat  on  the  fence  between  degeneracy  theory  and  germ  theory.  He  couldn't  make 
change  and  absorb  germ  theory,  so  he  became  a sort  of  mastodon  of  medical 
theory  embalmed  in  ice.  Yet  his  antisexual  teachings  are  still  explicitly  used 
by  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists  and  Jehovah's  Witnesses  in  their  books  on  sex 
education.  Neither  differ  much  from  the  Mormons. 

Omni:  In  a sexual  democracy,  will  transsexuals  and  others  with  complex  gen- 
der identity/roles  still  try  to  make  sex  changes? 

Money:  At  the  New  Delhi  Congress,  Margaret  Lamacz  and  I ran  a symposium 
on  gender  transposition.  Gender  transposition  means  that  as  compared  with 
the  standard  stereotypes,  which  may  or  may  not  be  biologically,  historically,  or 
culturally  based,  some  people  are  transposed  away  from  what  you'd  expect  if 
you  looked  only  at  their  sex  organs.  Instead  of  being  male,  they're  committed 
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to  a whole  lot  that's  female,  and  vice  versa.  Since  there  was  a terminologi- 
cal problem,  I suggested  we  use  the  concept  of  miming,  so  you  get  men  who 
are  gynemimetic,  impersonating  women;  and  women  who  are  andromimetic, 
impersonating  men. 

In  India  you  find  the  hijra,  whose  history  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  time, 
but  essentially  these  people  replenish  their  ranks  with  teenagers  who  run  away 
from  home  because  they  are  disgracing  their  families  by  being  too  effeminate. 
They  like  to  have  sex  with  men  and  want  to  be  women— they're  obsessed  with 
it,  the  same  as  our  patients  here  are.  The  ultimate  stage  of  the  hijra  is  to  get 
up  the  courage  to  go  through  with  amputation  of  penis  and  testicles.  They  had 
no  anesthetic.  No  hormone  treatment.  So  in  their  ancient  ways,  they  looked 
like  men  impersonating  women.  Now  some  of  them  are  beginning  to  take 
hormones. 

I have  a large  group  of  gynemimetic  patients— so  does  anybody  who  deals 
with  gender  problems— who  do  not  want  their  penises  removed,  do  not  want  a 
vagina  constructed,  and  the  corresponding  is  true  for  the  women-to-men.  They 
simply  want  to  take  hormones  and  live  their  lives  as  members  of  the  opposite 
sex.  Now  if  we  had  a sexual  democracy,  we'd  have  a place  for  both  kinds  of 
people.  A book  called  The  Transsexual  Empire  argues  that  it's  only  these  cruel, 
vicious,  and  heartless  members  of  the  medical  profession  who  are  forcing  these 
poor  darlings  to  go  and  get  themselves  cut  up  and  mutilated,  whereas  we  should 
leave  them  alone.  Well,  I have  news  for  whoever  wrote  that  book:  You'd  have 
lots  of  patients  willing  to  get  a gun  and  blow  off  their  own  genitals  if  you  don't 
do  it.  I've  had  several  who  got  knives  and  cut  themselves  trying  to  get  rid  of 
their  sex  organs.  That's  their  obsession! 

Then  there  are  the  transvestophiles,  who  dress  up  occasionally,  often  do- 
ing incredibly  good  impressions  of  the  other  sex.  It's  almost  always  men  who 
cross-dress,  and  it  gives  them  a real  thrill,  but  that's  not  why  they  do  it.  The  ma- 
jor reason  is  that  it's  the  only  way  they  can  get  an  erection  and  reach  orgasm. 
Ideally,  one  finds  a partner  who's  as  turned  on  by  your  dressing  up  as  you  are. 
It's  incredibly  hard  to  find.  I've  never  met  a woman  partner  who  was  really 
turned  on  by  having  her  man  with  his  legs  and  body  shaved,  wearing  perfumes 
and  ladies'  clothing.  It  just  makes  her  go  sexually,  erotically  dead.  Numb.  I've 
met  those  who  go  along  with  it,  but  basically  it's  a nasty  taste  in  their  mouths. 
That's  transvestophilia. 

Now  with  a partial  degree  of  transposition  you  have  people  whom  you'd 
never  recognize  as  being  gender  transposed.  Everything,  except  their  choice  of 
sex  partner,  conforms  to  the  stereotypes  of  masculinity  or  femininity.  Many  a 
person  is  surprised  to  discover  the  boyfriend,  husband,  brother,  or  guy  at  work 
is  gay.  They  don't  look  or  act  gay  in  social  situations.  The  only  way  you  know 
they  are— like  the  big  football  player  who  comes  out  and  announces  himself  on 
TV— is  that  he's  said  he  likes  to  have  a boyfriend  he  sucks  penis  with.  In  terms  of 
total  life  pattern,  that  is  a minor  degree  of  transposition  because  it  only  applies 
to  the  sexual  activity  and  not  to  the  other  trimmings  and  trappings  of  acting 

masculine  or  not.  Then  you  have  bisexual  people Now  all  I've  dealt  with  is 

gender  transposition,  and  I haven't  even  gone  through  the  whole  list  of  them. 
So  in  a sexual  democracy,  you'd  find  a place  for  all  of  those  people.  But  I have  a 
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very  strong  suspicion  that  if  we  had  a genuine  sexual  democracy,  we  would  not 
create  all  of  these  problems  in  our  children. 

Omni:  Your  critics  note  that  you  talk  about  these  people  as  if  their  behavior 
is  natural,  and  yet  you  say  they've  got  problems.  Do  they  have  problems? 

Money:  Why  don't  you  just  define  problem!  Whose  criterion?  Many  people 
with  varying  degrees  of  gender  transportation  do  experience  it  in  some  contexts 
of  their  lives  as  a problem.  I've  seen  many  a youngish  person  in  a panic  about 
whether  he  or  she's  gay.  For  some,  the  biggest  help  is  for  someone  to  tell  them, 
yes,  you  can  find  a niche  for  yourself  in  life  as  a gay  person.  Others  will  blow  up, 
practically  pull  a gun  if  you  tell  them  it's  okay  to  be  gay.  Because  their  attitude 
is:  Nobody's  going  to  tell  me  that,  damn  it;  you've  got  to  change  me!  A big  part 
of  this  business  is  whether  people  define  themselves  as  having  a problem  or 
not. 

Omni:  Why  the  variety  of  lovemaps,  gender  identifications,  and  paraphilias? 

Money:  I've  never  found  an  explanation  for  why  the  human  race  has  so  many 
languages.  When  the  brain  became  a language  brain,  it  obviously  needed  to 
develop  an  intense  degree  of  plasticity.  Such  plasticity  allows  languages  to  be 
logical,  coherent  systems  and  yet  be  extremely  variable.  The  same  brain  that 
thinks  in  words  and  symbols  is  also  a brain  that  has  to  be  freed  up  with  re- 
gard to  sexual  turn-on  and  partnering.  God  knows  why  sex  attitudes  have  been 
subject  to  the  corresponding  degrees  of  modification  and  variety  as  language.  1 
suspect  there's  a close  parallel  between  the  two. 

The  brain  doesn't  seem  incredibly  efficient  with  regard  to  sex.  I can't  find 
a rational  or  sensible  explanation  for  why  a man  needs  his  partner  to  dress 
him  in  diapers,  feed  him  a baby  bottle,  let  him  pee  in  his  diapers,  smack  his 
bottom,  and  tell  him  what  a naughty  boy  he  is— so  that  then  and  only  then  he 
can  get  a hard-on  and  come.  I have  patients  like  that,  and  I can  go  through  my 
list  of  forty-odd  paraphilias  and  say.  Okay,  why  should  I inveigh  against  people 
who  have  to  wear  diapers  to  copulate,  or  any  of  the  others?  But  I really  can't 
recommend  that  person  to  a partner  because  I haven't  yet  met  any  woman  who 
really  gets  turned  on  by  diapering  her  husband. 

It's  all  right  if  you've  a perfect  match.  And  those  who  do  sometimes  match 
are  the  paraphiliacs  of  amputation,  who  get  turned  on  by  the  stumps.  That  is, 
if  they  don't  feel  too  guilty  once  they  actually  admit  their  paraphilia  to  an 
amputee!  Perhaps  all  they  can  do  is  establish  a friendship;  many  can't  allow  it 
to  become  erotic,  but  a few  make  it  wonderfully  by  marrying  an  amputee. 

Omni:  Would  there  be  any  paraphilias  in  a sexual  democracy? 

Money:  I made  a study  of  an  aboriginal  community  way  up  in  north  cen- 
tral Australia.  I could  not  find  any  paraphilias  or  even  bisexual  or  homosexual 
stuff  either.  They  had  no  sexual  taboo;  the  kids  were  allowed  to  play  sexual- 
rehearsal  games  without  being  punished.  My  big  surprise  was  that  this  play  was 
inconspicuous,  socially  unobtrusive.  Their  taboo  was  about  with  whom  you 
were  allowed  to  use  your  vocal  chords,  not  your  sex  organs.  And  if  you  weren't 
allowed  to  talk  to  them,  you  weren't  allowed  to  have  sex  with  them.  In  some  re- 
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lationships,  usually  an  uncle/nephew  relationship,  the  child  could  talk  to  him 
only  if  he  used  a joking  relationship,  and  all  the  jokes  were  sexual. 

We  need  a better  ethnographic  survey  of  peoples  who  don't  have  sexual 
taboos  to  find  out  to  what  extent  we're  actually  creating  these  paraphilias  by 
so  zealously  trying  to  beat  out  sex  from  the  development  of  young  children. 
Perfectly  reasonable,  nice  mothers  and  fathers  go  berserk  when  they  encounter 
the  first  appearance  of  normal  sexual  rehearsal  play  in  their  children.  If  we 
were  truly  committed  to  having  our  children  grow  up  to  be  plain,  ordinary 
heterosexuals,  we'd  treat  them  exactly  as  if  we  wanted  them  to  be  athletes— get 
them  practicing  and  reward  them  every  time  we  saw  them  doing  it. 

But  you  can't  say  things  like  that  in  this  society  without  convincing  people 
you're  an  idiot!  Yet  there's  not  a single  university  hospital  in  the  Western  world 
with  a department  of  adult  or  pediatric  sexual  health.  Children  in  trouble  with 
their  healthy  sexual  development  have  no  experts  and  no  clinic  to  go  to.  Piaget 
never  dealt  with  sexual,  erotic,  or  genital  concepts.  He  never  wrote  about  boys 
and  girls,  really.  And  he  certainly  never  got  down  between  their  legs  and  looked 
at  their  concepts  of  themselves  that  way.  It's  quite  an  accomplishment,  to  live  to 
Piaget's  age  and  wear  horse  blinders  about  sexual  concepts  in  the  development 
of  childhood. 

Omni:  The  fertilized  egg  is  basically  hermaphroditic,  undifferentiated,  but  by 
the  eighth  week,  depending  on  chromosomal  sex,  one  set  of  sexual  apparatus 
grows  and  the  other  atrophies.  Why  does  nature  have  a dual  pattern  like  that? 

Money:  1 don't  know,  but  I use  that  question  as  a challenge  to  think  about 
which  pattern  is  used  in  the  development  of  the  sexual  part  of  the  brain. 
The  best  evidence  now  says  that  within  the  brain,  the  biochemical— mainly 
hormonal^rocess  of  differentiation  occurs  so  that  both  masculinizing  and 
feminizing  are  able  to  take  place  together.  It  has  now  been  established  that 
masculinizing  and  feminizing  and  demasculinizing  and  defeminizing  are  four 
processes.  The  fool  who  jumps  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread  would  say  that 
the  opposite  of  masculine  is  feminine,  but  it's  not;  it's  demasculine.  And  that's 
probably  crucial  for  understanding  bisexual  feelings  and  dispositions  in  love 
affairs— that  people  can  have  either  or  both.  I don't  think  we  can  escape  the 
evidence  that  there's  a sexual  disposition  shaped  by  hormones  influencing  the 
brain. 

Omni:  What  do  you  think  of  East  German  endocrinologist  Gunter  Corner's  at- 
tempt to  prove  that  homosexuality  is  caused  by  hormonal  differences?  In  1980 
he  tried  to  show  that  gay  males  have  a bigger  response  to  estrogen  injections 
than  do  straight  males. 

Money:  Corner  reported  that  the  effect  of  estrogen  shots  on  LH  [luteinizing 
hormones,  a pituitary  regulator  that  triggers  the  gonads  to  secrete  sex  steroids] 
in  homosexuals  resembled  that  of  heterosexual  women  and  differed  from  that 
of  heterosexual  and  bisexual  men.  In  1984  Brian  Gladue  of  Stony  Brook  ob- 
tained similar  findings.  But  this  year  L.  Gooren  in  Amsterdam  not  only  failed 
to  replicate  these  findings  but  showed  that  the  difference  in  receptivity  was  due 
to  a previously  neglected  variable.  He  showed  that  abnormal  response  to  the 
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estrogen  might  result  from  poor  functioning  of  the  hormone-producing  cells 
in  the  testicles  [Leydig  cells].  This  phenomenon  appeared  in  both  hetero-  and 
homosexual  men. 

Gooren  went  one  step  further.  He  had  an  additional  test  group:  male-to- 
female  transsexual  applicants  who  were  not  yet  on  hormonal  therapy.  They  did 
not  show  the  higher  sensitivity  to  the  estrogen  injections,  nor  the  weak  Leydig 
cell  function.  Since  then,  he  told  me,  he's  been  able  to  repeat  this  same  test 
on  transsexuals  before  they  had  their  testicles  removed  and  after.  When  they 
had  their  testicles,  they  didn't  show  the  higher  sensitivity.  And  after,  when,  of 
course,  they'd  lost  their  Leydig  cells  along  with  their  testicles,  their  response 
was  up  to  females'  levels.  So  Gooren  has  gone  further  and  pinned  it  down  to 
the  Leydig  cells  instead  of  something  in  the  brain.  He  found  it  didn't  make  any 
difference  if  they  were  gay  or  straight. 

It's  hard  to  know  if,  in  your  group  of  homosexuals,  you're  going  to  pick 
up  some  who  may  have  damaged  Leydig  cells.  Dorner  wasn't  too  fussy  about 
reviewing  his  patients  for  unexpected  contamination  from,  for  instance,  regular 
drug  use.  The  question  is:  Is  there  a greater  proportion  of  gays  to  straights  with 
Leydig  cell  impairment?  And  how  will  you  test  for  it? 

Omni:  Isn't  science  a bit  deterministic  in  insisting  on  a purely  physiological 
cause? 

Money:  Yes,  and  I don't  know  why.  But  I get  attacked  from  both  sides  of  the 
fence.  Some  homosexuals  want  to  make  it  all  a matter  of  moral  choice,  and  I 
tell  them  they're  crazy.  They  couldn't  fall  in  love  with  a woman  if  they  got  a 
million  dollars.  They  might  be  able  to  fuck  her,  but  falling  in  love  is  the  key. 
You  can't  force  yourself  if  you  don't  have  your  heart  and  soul  in  it. 

The  problem  reduces  itself  to  a simple  scientific  issue:  How  do  you  get 
your  gender  status,  a lovemap  that  makes  you  fall  in  love  with  your  own  sex? 
When,  and  through  what  channel,  does  it  get  into  the  body?  Through  your 
genes,  your  prenatal  hormones,  the  kind  of  food  your  mother  ate  when  she  was 
pregnant,  the  food  you  ate  in  your  first  years,  pollutants  in  the  air?  Or  does 
it  get  in  through  your  eyes,  ears,  and  skin  senses?  And  it  doesn't  really  matter, 
does  it?  What  matters  is  that  science  has  been  totally  defeated  in  being  able  to 
change  straight  people  into  gays,  and  vice  versa. 

Omni:  Could  we  create  new  human  genders  from  the  procreation  of  groups 
with  the  same  sexual  anomalies? 

Money:  Such  as  girls  with  precocious  onsets  of  puberty?  Would  we  create  a 
class  of  three-year-old  whores?  Why  not  capitalize  on  what  could  be  a new 
development  in  the  human  species  and  put  all  the  early-developing  children 
together  to  breed  so  that  you  have  a new  subspecies?  Why  not  make  it  into  a 
total  irony  by  having  a kennel-club  show  every  year  and  see  who  gets  the  prize 
in  each  category  of  human  subspecies?  It's  provocative  to  suggest  that  instead 
of  viewing  these  conditions  as  pathological  diseases  to  be  attacked,  you  could 
twist  it  around  and  say  maybe  this  is  a new  design  in  nature  that  we  should 
help  her  with,  exploit.  And  then,  it's  fascinating  to  pursue  all  the  implications 
of  abolishing  childhood. 
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ISSUE  3 / Is  the  Model  of  Gendermaps/Lovemaps  Biased? 


Omni:  Do  paraphiles  have  more  intense  erotic  or  love  experiences? 

Money:  Something  I find  scientifically  provoking  beyond  my  capability  to 
deal  with  since  I haven't  big  money  for  PET  [positron  emission  tomography] 
scanning  and  such,  is  what  happens  to  so  many  of  these  paraphiles  when  they 
go  into  a trancelike  state  and  carry  out  their  rituals.  There  must  be  neurochem- 
ical changes.  But  it's  not  terribly  different  from  how  far  out  we  go  when  we're 
in  a hopeless  love  affair.  And  we  can  get  pretty  carried  away  with  a really  good 
sexual  experience.  So  paraphiles  probably  are  not  terribly  different  from  ordi- 
nary people.  They  have  no  self-governance  over  their  behavior  once  it  takes  over 
because  it's  the  only  intensity  they  know. 

Omni:  Why  do  suppressed  paraphilias  sometimes  explode  during  a midlife 
crisis? 

Money:  Usually  they  haven't  been  suppressed  in  mental  imagery  fantasy  or 
erotic  dreams.  Most  paraphilias  appear  to  be  developmentally  induced,  except 
where  tumors  screw  up  the  sexual  pathways  in  the  brain.  Paraphilias  are  induced 
mostly  by  biochemical  malfunctions,  not  by  three-dimensional  lesions  in  the 
brain.  The  paraphilia  is  somehow  a response  to  stress  at  a critical  period  of 
childhood  when  sexual-rehearsal  play  was  handicapped,  or  even  induced  pre- 
maturely under  wrong  conditions.  Years  later,  when  there's  gigantic  stress  in 
a person's  life,  this  accommodation  to  the  earlier  stress  reaffirms  itself  as  an 
answer  to  the  present  stress. 

Many  years  ago,  I saw  a sixty-something-year-old  transsexual-candidate 
applicant.  He  had  spent  years  of  his  adult  life  married  to  a woman  physician, 
and  they  had  raised  two  children  to  college  age.  He  had  invested  very  success- 
fully on  the  stock  market,  so  he  could  stay  at  home  on  a small  farm  that  he  ran, 
as  well  as  invest.  He  established  that  life  because  he  dressed  as  a lady  every  day, 
just  about. 

In  his  early  sixties  he  developed  abdominal  cancer,  had  surgery,  and  was 
apparently  okay  for  several  years— no  recurrence  or  metastases.  But  his  response 
to  the  life-threatening  tragedy  of  cancer  was  a complete  blowup  of  his  cross- 
dressing into  an  obsession  with  becoming  a transsexual.  Always  able  to  keep 
that  at  bay  by  dressing  up  as  a lady,  he  now  had  to  go  all  the  way  to  surgery. 
The  first  clinic  turned  him  down,  saying  it  was  merely  a depressive  reaction  to 
his  close  brush  with  death.  And  like  all  good  transsexuals,  he  got  his  dander  up 
and  told  them  he  was  going  to  teach  them  a lesson  or  two. 

He  finally  got  through  the  barricades  down  here.  I told  him,  "If  you  think 
this  is  going  to  be  the  salvation  of  your  life,  then  you've  got  to  get  your  affairs 
in  order  for  a major  change.  You  can't  go  into  this  lightly;  you've  got  to  pass  the 
two-year  real-life  test  [the  act  of  living  and  passing  in  the  role  of  the  opposite 
sex].  You've  got  to  get  your  wife  in  here  to  talk  to  me." 

Omni:  Was  she  against  it? 

Money:  Not  exactly.  Not  for  it,  either.  It  was  spooky.  I have  never  really  gotten 
to  the  bottom  of  this  strange  collusional  business  between  a paraphile  and  the 
partner.  Do  they  smell  each  other  out  at  the  time  of  courtship?  Does  one  grow 
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into  the  paraphilia  of  the  other— or  a bit  of  both?  Well,  I have  to  call  it  a spooky 
collusional  relationship.  They  know  what  they're  doing.  They're  not  ignorant, 
but  both  are  powerless  to  not  do  it. 

Anyway,  considering  the  pragmatics  of  marriage,  it  worked  out  mar- 
velously for  this  physician  to  have  someone  doing  the  housekeeping,  bookwork, 
and  accounting.  And  I admire  him  for  the  deftness  of  his  shenanigans:  He  fi- 
nally got  the  evaluations  he  needed  and  managed  to  get  the  surgery  done  on 
Canadian  national  insurance.  That's  just  one  of  many  stories  illustrating  the 
point  that  he  would've  spent  his  whole  life  as  just  a cross-dresser,  except  for  the 
stress  of  cancer  that  precipitated  the  complete  transsexualism.  I could  see  it  as 
plain  as  day:  He  wasn't  changing  into  a sixty-five-year-old  lady;  he  changed  to 
be  a little  girl.  Talk  about  Alice  in  Wonderland  or  Scarlett  O'Hara!  This  was  the 
formula  for  rescue 

Omni:  Maybe  future  societies  will  allow  love  and  lovesickness  as  an  excuse 
for  missing  an  exam  or  not  coming  to  work  for  a week. 

Money:  It's  an  important  speculation  because  the  amount  of  time  spent  at 
work  is  obviously  going  to  be  diminished  as  everything  becomes  microchips. 
What  else  is  there  left  in  life,  really,  when  you  get  down  to  absolute  fundamen- 
tals, except  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  love  and  lust? 


POSTSCRIPT 


Model  of  Normal  and  Vandalized 
Gendermaps/Lovemaps  Biased? 

hat  criteria  should  psychologists  and  society  use  in  deciding  how  to  treat 
people  we  choose  to  describe  as  having  "transposed"  or  "cross-coded"  gender 
identities  (transsexuals)  or  cross-coded  gender  roles  (transvestites).  How  should 
people  who  engage  in  sadomasochistic  sexual  behavior  or  some  other  paraphilic 
behavior  that  injures  no  one  and  the  partners  enjoy  be  treated?  Money  describes 
these  people  as  having  a "vandalized  lovemap." 

Money  and  most  other  gender  specialists  talk  about  some  people  having 
a gendermap  or  lovemap  with  a gender  identity,  gender  role,  or  gender  orien- 
tation that  somewhere  in  the  developmental  process  became  "cross-coded"  or 
"transposed"  from  the  male  path  to  the  female  path  (or  vice  versa),  or  from  a 
heterosexual  to  a homosexual  or  bisexual  orientation,  or  from  "normophilic" 
to  "paraphilic." 

Califia  objects  to  Money's  terminology  as  judgmental,  discriminatory,  bi- 
ased, unjustified,  and  moralistic.  She  asks  us  to  consider  "the  possibility  that 
the  categories  of  'male'  and  'female'  are  unrealistic  and  smothering  us  all."  She 
feels  that  "differently-pleasured"  people  are  just  as  normal  and  functional  as 
"conventionally  pleasured"  people. 

In  a similar  vein,  members  of  the  Intersex  Society  of  North  America 
recently  began  describing  themselves  as  "gender  fluid."  In  their  newsletter 
Hermaphrodites  With  Attitude,  they  argue  that  infants  born  with  ambiguous 
genitals  or  an  intersex  condition  should  not  be  forced  by  doctors  or  their 
parents  into  undergoing  sex-change  surgery  or  other  forms  of  treatment.  In- 
stead, society  should  accept  their  conditions  and  allow  them  to  make  their  own 
decisions  about  possible  treatment  when  they  are  adults. 

Suggested  Readings 

P.  Califia,  Sex  Changes:  The  Politics  of  Transgenderism  (Cleis  Press,  1997). 

A.  Fausto-Sterling,  "The  Five  Sexes:  Why  Male  and  Female  Are  Not 

Enough,"  The  Sciences  (March/ April  1993). 

A.  Fausto-Sterling,  "How  Many  Sexes  Are  There?"  The  New  York  Times 

(March  12,  1993). 

J.  Money,  Gendermaps:  Social  Constructionism,  Feminism,  and  Sexosophical 

History  (Continuum  Publishing,  1995). 

J.  Money,  The  Lovemap  Guidebook  (Continuum  Publishing,  1999). 
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ISSUE  4 


Can  Sexual  Orientation  Be  Changed? 


YES:  Cal  ThomaS;  from  "Gays  Can  Change  Sexual  Orientation," 
Peoria  Journal  Star  Quly  23,  1998) 

NO:  Frank  Rich,  from  "Lott's  Lesbian  Ally,"  The  New  York  Times 
(July  22,  1998) 


ISSUE  SUMMARY 


YES:  Cal  Thomas,  a Washington,  D.C.,  columnist,  maintains  that 
even  one  case  of  a homosexual  person  becoming  celibate  or  convert- 
ing from  a homosexual  to  a heterosexual  lifestyle  undermines  the 
arguments  of  gay  activists  that  homosexuals  are  born  that  way  and 
cannot  be  "cured." 

NO:  Frank  Rich,  an  editorial  columnist  for  The  New  York  Times,  cites 
several  examples  of  gay  males  and  lesbians  who  tried  but  were  not 
able  to  change  their  sexual  orientation  to  refute  the  assertions  of 
some  psychologists  and  conservative  religious  ministries  that  they 
can  cure  homosexuals. 


-A.  re  gay  men  born  that  way?  Do  the  hormones  that  code  the  brain  for  gen- 
der identity  as  male  or  female  and  for  gender  role— masculine  or  feminine, 
"tomboyish"  or  effeminate  behavior— also  code  the  brain  for  sexual  orientation 
as  gay,  straight,  or  bisexual? 

On  the  other  hand,  many  assert  that  a homosexual  orientation  is  some- 
thing some  males  acquire  as  a result  of  growing  up  in  a family  with  an  emo- 
tionally distant,  aloof  father  and  an  overly  possessive,  domineering  mother. 
Similarly,  lesbianism  may  be  a behavior  some  girls  learned  in  response  to  a 
childhood  in  which  they  were  emotionally,  physically,  or  sexually  abused  by 
a stepfather  or  other  male  relative.  If  sexual  orientation  is  learned,  then  it  can 
likely  be  unlearned  and  redirected. 

The  Reverend  Darlene  Garner,  an  elder  of  the  predominantly  gay  Metropoli- 
tan Community  Church  of  Northern  Virginia,  argues  that  behavioral  therapies 
and  psychotherapies  designed  to  cure  homosexuals  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Two  members  of  her  gay-friendly  church  "were  torn  apart  psychologically" 
after  being  told  by  a Christian  therapist  that  "in  essence,  you  must  renounce 
your  sexuality  in  order  to  correct  God's  error." 
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Faith-based  therapies  and  ministries  aimed  at  "rescuing"  homosexuals 
have  multiplied  in  recent  years.  There  are  no  independent  studies  of  the  suc- 
cess of  their  treatments,  only  anecdotal  stories  and  general  claims  of  a high  rate 
of  success.  Exodus  International,  a nationwide  network  of  some  85  Christian 
counseling  centers,  contends  that  every  year  hundreds  of  gay  males  and  lesbians 
find  "liberation"  through  a combination  of  conventional  psychotherapy  and 
biblical  teaching.  Bob  Davies,  the  executive  director  of  Exodus,  maintains  that 
some  agencies  report  that  up  to  40  percent  of  their  clients  achieve  a "marked 
change"  in  behavior  and  identity.  Some  adopt  a sexually  abstinent  lifestyle 
and  put  their  energies  into  other  creative  parts  of  their  lives.  Others  eventually 
develop  an  attraction  to  the  opposite  sex. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Reverend  Brenda  Moulton,  a Baptist  minister  in 
Rhode  Island  who  works  for  the  acceptance  of  gays,  is  convinced  that  "no  matter 
how  hard  you  pray,  you  can't  change  who  you  are." 

Joseph  Nicolosi,  director  of  the  Thomas  Aquinas  Psychology  Clinic  in  En- 
cino,  California,  states  that  the  evidence  for  biological  roots  of  homosexuality 
is  inconclusive.  There  is,  he  believes,  much  more  evidence  for  familial  causes 
of  homosexuality  in  a distant,  aloof  father  and  domineering  mother.  In  1965, 
Terry  R.  McGuire  proposed  that  homosexuality  starts  with  an  unpleasant  early 
"other-gender  experience"  or  feelings  of  inadequacy  coupled  with  the  fear  of 
not  being  unable  to  relate  sexually  with  people  of  the  other  gender. 

New  York  analyst  Charles  Socarides,  who  states  that  he  has  a flourishing 
practice  in  turning  troubled  homosexuals  into  "happy,  fulfilled  heterosexuals," 
argues  that  "the  only  biological  evidence  is  that  we  are  anatomically  made  to  go 
in  male-female  pairs."  Thomas  supports  Socarides'  conclusion  that  when  a gay 
male  learns  why  mating  between  two  men  is  not  possible,  he  can  reconstruct 
his  life  and  open  up  to  "hetero  happiness." 

Alternatively,  consider  the  conclusions  of  Alan  P.  Bell,  Martin  S.  Wein- 
berg, and  Sue  Kiefer  Hammersmith  in  Sexual  Preference:  Its  Development  in  Men 
and  Women  (Indiana  University  Press,  1981).  Although  their  interviews  of  1,500 
men  and  women  did  not  solve  the  mystery  of  the  origins  of  gender  orientation, 
they  did  find  that  parents  and  family  background  appeared  to  have  little  in- 
fluence on  a child's  developing  gender  orientation.  Recently,  genetic  studies  of 
family  pedigrees,  DNA  coding,  and  neuroanatomical  studies  of  the  hypothala- 
mus in  the  brain  have  lent  substance  to  Bell,  Weinberg,  and  Hammersmith's 
suggestion  that  the  prime  factor  in  sexual  orientation  might  be  a biological 
tendency  or  predisposition  encoded  in  the  brain  before  birth  for  gender  non- 
conformity, which  is  expressed  in  childhood  as  "sissy"  behavior  in  boys  and 
tomboyishness  in  girls. 

In  the  following  selections.  Cal  Thomas  asserts  that  homosexuals  can 
change  their  sexual  orientation  and  cites  examples  of  those  who  have  been 
able  to  do  so.  Frank  Rich  counters  this  assertion  by  citing  examples  of  those 
who  have  wanted  to  change  their  sexual  orientation  but  have  found  that  they 
cannot. 
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Cal  Thomas 


YES 


Gays  Can  Change  Sexual  Orientation 


Tl  he  recent  series  of  full-page  newspaper  ads  sponsored  by  conservative  and 
Christian  organizations  telling  homosexuals  they  can  change  their  behavior 
and  lifestyle  if  they  want  to  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  intolerant  gay  rights 
movement.  To  acknowledge  that  even  one  person  can  become  celibate  or  con- 
vert from  a homosexual  pattern  of  behavior  to  a heterosexual  one  undermines 
the  arguments  gay  rights  activists  have  been  making  in  favor  of  their  "once  gay, 
always  gay"  theory.  Countering  the  conservative  ads,  gay  rights  groups  are  quot- 
ing people  who  claim  they  tried  to  change  but  relapsed.  This  is  as  persuasive 
as  saying  once  a smoker,  always  a smoker.  Why  should  homosexuality  enjoy  a 
category  unique  among  behavioral  patterns?  The  answer  is  politics  and  power. 

That  various  medical  groups  and  liberal  religious  denominations  have 
declared  homosexual  behavior  not  a disease  or  a sin  says  more  about  the  or- 
ganizations and  denominations  than  it  does  about  the  possibility  of  change. 
Gay  rights  activists  give  the  appearance  of  having  won  much  of  the  cultural  de- 
bate, but  they  won't  be  satisfied  until  they  silence  through  intimidation  those 
who  continue  to  believe  that  change  is  possible. 

They  label  such  people  bigots  or  use  other  inflammatory  language  to  cover 
up  the  truth.  So,  rather  than  debate  the  issue  on  evidence,  gay  rights  activists 
wear  down  a morally  exhausted  society  that  shrinks  at  the  prospect  of  being 
thought  uneducated,  lacking  in  compassion  and  judgmental.  Gay  activists  speak 
of  discrimination  in  the  workplace,  but  rejoice  when  a lesbian  fire  chief  in  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  fires  a Christian  firefighter  for  refusing  to  back  down  from  his  belief 
that  homosexual  practice  is  a sin. 

It  is  true  that  some  homosexuals  revert  to  their  former  behavior  patterns 
after  testifying  to  being  converted.  But  many  have  remained  converted  and 
feel  liberated  in  their  new,  non-homosexual  lifestyles.  Was  it  something  about 
their  new  associations,  marriages,  church  attendance  and  will  that  differed  from 
those  who  reverted?  Why  don't  we  see  more  reports  about  the  successes  and  not 
just  the  failures? 

One  of  many  who  changed  is  Darryl  Foster,  now  a youth  pastor  at  a church 
in  Waco,  Texas.  Abandoned  by  his  father,  Foster  says  he  was  "left . . . longing  for  a 
man  to  hold  me  in  his  arms  and  tell  me  he  loved  me."  Foster  says  he  developed 
homosexual  desires  and  quickly  embraced  the  gay  lifestyle:  "I  went  to  house 


From  Cal  Thomas,  "Gays  Can  Change  Sexual  Orientation,"  Peoria  Journal  Star  duly  23,  1998). 
Copyright  © 1998  by  The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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YES  / Cal  Thomas 
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parties,  orgies,  got  hooked  on  'poppers'  and  started  drinking I developed  a 

hard  attitude  toward  others,  even  my  lovers.  People  existed  to  give  me  pleasure; 
when  I was  finished,  I discarded  them." 

During  Easter  Week,  1990,  Foster  says  he  had  suicidal  thoughts.  He  turned 
on  the  TV,  saw  a picture  of  Jesus  hanging  on  the  cross  and  realized  God  loved 
him  no  matter  what  he  had  done.  He  called  his  own  behavior  sinful  and  says 
Jesus  converted  him. 

I have  dozens  of  other  deeply  personal  stories  like  this  in  my  files,  some 
from  friends.  Are  they  all  lying?  Are  they  all  in  denial?  Do  the  gay  rights  ac- 
tivists believe  it's  only  a matter  of  time  before  all  of  them  revert  to  their  former 
lives?  And  what  if  they  don't?  Will  the  gay  rights  crowd  claim  that  such  people 
were  never  homosexual  in  the  first  place? 

The  newspaper  ads  and  the  debate  they  have  revived  will  be  good  news  to 
many  who  want  to  change  and  who  have  been  told  that  change  is  impossible. 
For  the  political  activists  and  religious  apologists  who  can  save  money,  but  not 
souls,  and  don't  recognize  sin  when  they  see  it  because  they've  denied  the  One 
who  defines  what  it  is,  this  is  bad  news,  indeed. 

The  converts  don't  have  a political  agenda,  unlike  those  who  claim  conver- 
sion is  impossible.  That  part  of  the  public  which  still  has  doubts  about  whether 
people  can  stop  homosexual  behavior  should  consider  the  motives  behind  the 
changed  and  the  unwilling  to  change. 


Frank  Rich 


Lott's  Lesbian  Ally 


In  the  latest  volley  in  the  escalating,  Trent  Lott-inspired  culture  war  against 
gay  Americans,  15  religious-right  organizations  have  co-sponsored  full-page  ads 
in  national  newspapers,  this  one  included,  to  promote  the  idea  that  Christian 
"hope  and  healing"  can  rid  homosexuals  of  their  sinful  ways.  The  human  face 
for  this  campaign  is  Anne  Paulk,  billed  as  "wife,  mother,  former  lesbian,"  but  a 
far  more  credible  poster  boy  would  be  Marshall  Applewhite,  the  departed  guru 
of  Heaven's  Gate. 

Ms.  Paulk  represents  Exodus  International,  an  association  of  "ex-gay" 
ministries  and  agencies  that  purport  to  "change"  gay  people  into  straight.  Yet 
the  ads  don't  mention  that  two  Exodus  co-founders,  Michael  Bussee  and  Gary 
Cooper,  not  only  failed  to  "change"  but  fell  in  love  and  exited  Exodus  to  start  a 
family  they  consecrated  with  a marriage  ceremony.  Exodus's  unscientific  boasts 
of  "success"  in  general  must  be  taken  on  faith,  and  even  Ms.  Paulk's  status  as  a 
"former  lesbian"  has  been  questioned  by  Margaret  Carlson  in  this  week's  Time. 
But  of  Applewhite's  "change,"  at  least,  there  can  be  no  doubt:  with  castration 
and  suicide,  he  did  successfully  rid  himself  and  some  of  his  co-religionists  of 
homosexuality. 

Short  of  Applewhite's  final  solution,  there  is  no  sound  research  to  sug- 
gest that  a homosexual  can  be  transformed  into  a heterosexual— were  that  even 
a desired  goal— any  more  than  a heterosexual  can  be  turned  gay.  "What  re- 
ally happens  is  a suppression  process,"  says  Doug  Upchurch,  30,  a computer 
trade-association  executive  in  Austin,  Tex.,  who  spent  12  years  being  "cured" 
by  ex-gay  ministries  and  now  proselytizes  against  them  on  the  Web  (mem- 
bers, aol.com/exexgay).  Though  Mr.  Upchurch  had  girlfriends  and  "had  experi- 
ences with  the  girlfriends  physically,"  he  couldn't  change  his  sexual  orientation 
and  eventually  realized  he  didn't  want  to.  He  now  lives  happily  with  a male 
partner. 

Homosexuality  is  not  a disease  and  needs  no  "cure."  For  all  the  tough- 
love  sentiments,  the  real  agenda  of  this  $200,000  Christian  Coalition-Family 
Research  Council  media  blitz  is  not  to  heal  but  to  divide  Americans  for  political 
advantage.  By  pushing  the  false  premise  that  homosexuality  is  not  an  innate 
human  condition  but  a sinful  choice  that  can  be  reversed  through  prayer  and 
counseling,  the  ad's  sponsors  are  putting  it  in  the  same  category  as  kleptomania 
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and  alcoholism,  much  as  did  Senator  Lott  (whose  name  is  invoked  in  the  ads). 
From  there,  it's  only  a small  step  to  the  argument  that  gay  Americans  who  refuse 
to  change  are  no  more  entitled  to  civil-rights  protections  than  thieves  are.  The 
false  premise  that  homosexuality  is  a choice  also  facilitates  the  ads'  promotion 
of  such  gay-bashing  canards  as  "homosexual  recruitment  in  public  schools." 

Another  ex-ex-gay  man  I spoke  to,  Michael  Seiler,  points  out  the  damage 
the  ads'  hype  of  ex-gay  ministries,  often  amplified  by  unskeptical  news  cov- 
erage, can  inflict  on  the  vulnerable.  In  the  1980's  Mr.  Seiler,  then  in  his  20's, 
was  a "poster  boy"  for  Desert  Stream,  a California  ex-gay  ministry;  now,  via 
a long  route  that  included  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  he  is  an  Episcopal  priest 
at  St.  Mark's  Church  in  Philadelphia.  He  says  that  "not  one"  of  his  circle  at 
Desert  Stream  has  changed  sexual  orientation,  but  that  the  other  fallout  was 
severe.  By  insidiously  preaching  to  gay  people  that  "their  relationship  with  God 
isn't  working"  if  they  can't  "change,"  ex-gay  ministries  "destroy  faith  and  often 
destroy  lives." 

Speaking  as  a "priest  and  pastor  who  picks  up  the  pieces,"  Father  Seiler 
calls  this  "outrageous  spiritual  malpractice"  and  says  that  "it's  despicable  that 
this  message  is  going  out  in  the  name  of  Christ."  He  also  mocks  the  unproven 
high  "cure"  rates— 40  percent— tossed  around  by  Exodus  affiliates.  "What  does 
that  mean— that  someone  has  not  had  sex  with  someone  of  the  same  sex  for  the 
last  three  months?  That's  not  a real  high  bar." 

If  Senator  Lott  and  the  other  Congressional  leaders,  Dick  Armey  and  Tom 
DeLay,  who  share  his  views  really  want  to  prove  that  all  gay  people  should 
and  can  turn  straight,  why  don't  they  begin  the  experiment  at  home,  by  "heal- 
ing" their  own  party?  They  could  enlist  high-profile  gay  Republicans,  like 
the  Congressman  Jim  Kolbe  and  the  D'Amato-Pataki  political  strategist  Arthur 
Finkelstein,  in  ex-gay  ministries,  along  with  gay  Hill  staffers,  then  publicize 
the  results.  The  operators  at  the  800  number  in  the  ads  are  standing  by  for 
their  call. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Can  Sexual  Orientation  Be  Changed? 


X erms  like  homosexual  and  heterosexual  are  as  limited  in  describing  a person's 
sexual  orientation  as  racial-cultural  terms  like  African  American,  Euro  Ameri- 
can, and  Asian  American.  All  these  terms  cover  a wide  variety  of  individuals. 
Similarly,  the  term  "lesbian"  could  be  applied  to  a 62-year-old  woman  who 
knew  from  early  childhood  that  she  was  sexually  attracted  to  other  women  and 
is  totally  uninterested  in  any  kind  of  romantic,  erotic,  or  sexual  relationship 
with  a male,  which  is  why  she  has  been  in  a sexually  exclusive,  monogamous  re- 
lationship with  the  same  woman  for  40  years.  Compare  this  kind  of  lesbian  with 
a woman  who  limits  her  sexual  and  romantic  relationships  to  other  women  be- 
cause she  was  repeatedly  sexually  abused  by  her  father.  She  may  experience  a 
major  phobic  reaction  at  the  mere  thought  of  sexual  intimacy  with  any  male, 
even  while  she  wonders  if  she  is  really  heterosexual  in  her  orientation.  Some 
women  and  men  are  in  a long-term  heterosexual  marriage  and  deeply  love  their 
spouse.  Some  may  never  have  had  a sexual  experience  with  a person  of  their 
own  gender  but  may  often  fantasize  about  doing  so,  even  while  having  sex  with 
their  husband  or  wife.  For  some  gay  males  and  lesbians  biological  factors,  like 
genes  and  cross-coding  of  neural  circuits,  may  be  the  dominant  determinants 
of  their  sexual  orientation.  Whether  based  on  biology  or  upbringing,  persons 
we  say  have  a homosexual  orientation  are  just  as  different,  one  from  the  other, 
as  persons  we  describe  as  having  a heterosexual  orientation. 

If  a formerly  homosexual  person  no  longer  has  sexual  relations  with  any- 
one of  his  or  her  own  gender,  has  even  married,  and  now  enjoys  sexual  relations 
only  with  his  or  her  spouse,  then  is  it  accurate  to  claim  that  a person's  homosex- 
ual orientation  has  been  changed  by  pscychoanalysis,  religious  conversion  and 
prayer,  aversion  therapy,  or  any  other  kind  of  treatment?  People  may  change 
their  sexual  behavior  from  same  sex  to  other  sex.  But  what  if  they  are  still 
sexually  attracted  to  persons  of  their  own  sex  and  do  not  act  on  this  strong 
attraction? 

What  new  dimensions  emerge  when  we  ask  whether  or  not  any  kind  of 
treatment  can  convert  a person  with  a heterosexual  orientation  into  a person 
with  a homosexual  orientation? 

The  belief  that  homosexuality  can  and  should  be  "cured"  persists  in  some 
quarters  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Association  (APA).  Yet  Richard  Isay,  chair- 
person of  the  APA's  Committee  on  Gay,  Lesbian  and  Bisexual  Issues,  is  con- 
vinced that  psychoanalysis  can  be  more  damaging  than  beneficial  to  gay  men. 
"I  still  see  many  gay  men  who  come  to  me  after  they've  been  in  analysis  where 
the  therapist  has  been  trying  to  change  their  orientation.  That's  extremely 
harmful  to  the  self-esteem  of  a gay  man." 
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In  a book  titled  Queer  Science:  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Research  into  Homo- 
sexuality (MIT  Press,  1996),  Simon  LeVay,  who  linked  a specific  neural  circuit 
in  the  hypothalamus  with  male  homosexuality,  comments  favorably  on  the 
"gay-positive  therapy"  developed  by  Isay.  Isay  places  more  weight  on  the  idea 
that  both  male  homosexuality  and  childhood  femininity  ("sissy-boy  behavior") 
are  part  of  a package  of  gender  nonconformity  traits  that  have  some  common 
base  in  prenatal  development.  Gay-positive  therapy  is  designed  to  help  gay, 
lesbian,  and  bisexual  persons  become  more  comfortable  with  their  sexual  orien- 
tation and  better  able  to  cope  with  the  discrimination  homosexual  and  bisexual 
persons  experience  in  our  society. 
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ISSUE  5 


Should  States  Fund  Sexuality  Research? 


YES:  John  Bancroft;  from  "The  Medical  Community  Needs  Kin- 
sey's Research  Now  More  Than  Ever,"  Insight  on  the  News  (March  30, 
1998) 

NO:  Beverly  R.  Newman,  from  "Research  That  Mainstreams  Sex- 
ual Perversity  Does  Not  Serve  the  Public  Good,"  Insight  on  the  News 
(March  30,  1998) 


ISSUE  SUMMARY 


YES:  John  Bancroft,  a medical  doctor,  sexologist,  and  director  of  the 
University  of  Indiana's  Alfred  Kinsey  Institute  for  Research  in  Sex, 
Gender  and  Reproduction,  argues  that  public  funding  for  scientific 
research  on  sexuality  issues  is  vital  in  order  to  solve  some  of  the 
major  sexual  problems  that  plague  the  United  States. 

NO:  Beverly  R.  Newman,  a counselor  of  sexual  abuse  survivors  and 
a teacher  at  Ivy  Tech  College  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  opposes  any 
public  funding  of  sexuality  research  by  the  Kinsey  Institute  or  any 
other  alleged  scientific  research  group  because  she  fears  that  re- 
searchers will  follow  Alfred  Kinsey  (1894-1956),  whom  she  calls  "a 
callous,  maniacal  scientist." 


A he  United  States  has  an  unequaled  wealth  of  sexological  research.  At  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Clelia  Mosher,  a physician  and  college  profes- 
sor, began  to  survey  her  women  patients,  asking  them  to  describe  their  sexual 
and  reproductive  lives.  Thanks  to  Mosher's  scientific  curiosity,  there  is  a small 
but  intriguing  sample  of  middle-class,  married  women's  sexual  histories  that 
allows  some  tentative  comparisons  of  women's  sexuality  at  the  peak  of  the 
Victorian  Age  and  today,  one  hundred  years  later.  In  the  early  part  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  gynecologist  Robert  Latou  Dickinson  pioneered  the  scientific 
study  of  human  sexuality,  marital  sex,  contraception,  women's  diseases,  and 
sex  problems. 

In  1938,  Alfred  Kinsey,  a biology  professor  at  the  University  of  Indiana, 
was  determined  to  interview  100,000  American  men  and  women  about  their 
sex  lives.  By  1959  his  team  of  colleagues  were  able  to  interview  18,000  adults. 
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which  was  the  first  scientific  picture  of  the  sexual  lives  of  American  men  and 
women:  when  they  became  sexually  active,  how  often  they  had  sex  and  what 
kind  of  sex,  homosexuality  and  bisexuality;  premarital,  marital,  and  extramar- 
ital sex;  and  orgasm.  Before  Kinsey  died  in  1956,  it  seemed  that  opponents  of 
sex  research  would  be  successful  in  discouraging  support  for  his  surveys.  In 
the  1960s,  William  Masters  and  Virginia  Johnson  focused  public  attention  on 
the  scientific  study  of  the  physiology  and  psychology  of  the  human  sexual  re- 
sponse. For  12  years,  Masters  and  Johnson  interviewed  and  observed  individuals 
experiencing  orgasm  through  masturbation  and  intercourse.  Their  research  re- 
vealed the  first  detailed  scientific  information  about  the  stages  one  goes  through 
from  sexual  desire  to  arousal,  orgasm,  and  resolution. 

Sexological  research  in  the  United  States  today  is  considered  vital  to  the 
management  of  many  social  and  public  health  problems.  Each  year,  one  mil- 
lion teenage  girls  become  pregnant,  a rate  twice  that  of  Canada,  England,  and 
Sweden,  and  10  times  that  of  the  Netherlands.  This  disproportion  is  similar 
for  teenage  abortions.  The  United  States  spends  $25  billion  on  social,  health, 
and  welfare  services  for  families  begun  by  teenagers.  One  million  Americans 
are  HIV  positive  and  almost  one-quarter  of  a million  have  died  of  AIDS.  Yet 
only  one  in  ten  American  children  receives  sexuality  education  that  includes 
information  about  HIV/AIDS  transmission  and  prevention.  One  in  five  adoles- 
cent girls  in  grades  eight  through  eleven  is  subject  to  sexual  harassment,  while 
three-quarters  of  girls  under  age  fourteen  who  have  had  sexual  relations  have 
been  raped.  These  and  other  public  health  problems  are  well  documented  and 
increasingly  understood  in  the  context  of  poverty,  family  trauma,  ethnic  dis- 
crimination, lack  of  educational  opportunities,  and  inadequate  health  services. 
However,  there  is  little  recognition  among  the  general  public  and  legislators 
of  the  need  for  sexological  research  to  deal  effectively  with  these  problems. 
Congress  has  several  times  refused  or  withdrawn  funding  for  well-designed  and 
important  surveys  because  of  pressure  from  conservative  minorities. 

In  1995,  the  Sexuality  Research  Assessment  Project  of  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council  published  a comprehensive  sexuality  research  review  entitled 
Sexuality  Research  in  the  United  States:  An  Assessment  of  the  Social  and  Behav- 
ioral Sciences.  This  report  identified  and  described  major  information  gaps  that 
prevent  understanding  of  how  sexual  behaviors  develop  in  the  context  of  so- 
ciety and  culture  and  how  sexual  socialization  occurs  in  families,  schools,  the 
media,  and  peer  groups.  Without  that  understanding,  efforts  to  effectively  ad- 
dress problems  and  projects  in  gender,  HIV/AIDS,  adolescent  sexuality,  sexual 
orientation,  sexual  coercion,  and  research  methodology  are  crippled. 

In  the  following  selections,  John  Bancroft  argues  that  the  lack  of  federal, 
private  sector,  and  academic  funding  for  research  prevents  legislators,  educa- 
tors, and  social  service  and  health  care  professionals  from  dealing  with  serious 
problems  in  American  families  and  society.  Beverly  R.  Newman  opposes  any 
funding  for  sexuality  research  that  supports  the  philosophy  of  Alfred  Kinsey 
and  the  institute  that  carries  his  name.  She  maintains  that  all  sex  research  in  the 
United  States  has  been  contaminated  by  Kinsey,  whom  she  says  "blithely  col- 
lected data  obtained  as  results  from  massive  sexual  experimentation  on  babies 
and  children." 
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John  Bancroft 


YES 


The  Medical  Community  Needs  Kinsey's 
Research  Now  More  Than  Ever 


JE he  United  States  leads  the  industrialized  world  in  a number  of  Important 
ways,  but  they  are  not  all  positive.  Our  country  heads  the  league  tables  for  sex- 
related  problems— teenage  pregnancies,  sexually  transmitted  diseases  and  sexual 
assaults.  We  have  our  fair  share  of  other  problems  as  well,  such  as  child  sexual 
abuse  and  the  common  sexual  dysfunctions  that  can  undermine  the  stability 
of  marriage.  Yet,  we  remain  ignorant  or  uncertain  about  many  aspects  of  these 
problems.  If  scientists  and  policymakers  are  to  tackle  them  effectively,  they 
must  better  understand  the  problems. 

Human  sexuality  is  complex;  sociocultural  and  biological  determinants 
must  be  taken  into  account.  For  that  reason,  we  need  an  ongoing  tradition  of  in- 
terdisciplinary scholarship.  The  Kinsey  Institute  for  Research  in  Sex,  Gender  and 
Reproduction,  one  of  Indiana  University's  several  research  institutes,  is  unique 
not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  the  world  in  its  established  commitment  to 
such  interdisciplinary  scholarship. 

So  why  am  I asked  to  defend  state  funding  of  the  Kinsey  Institute?  Be- 
cause there  is  an  ongoing  campaign  by  vocal  and  well-funded  elements  to  close 
it  down.  Their  principal  target  appears  to  be  sex  education.  They  misguidedly 
believe  that  by  discrediting  Alfred  Kinsey,  who  died  42  years  ago,  they  will  un- 
dermine modern  sex  education.  And  what  better  way  to  discredit  Kinsey  than 
closing  down  the  institute  named  for  him? 

In  December  1995,  the  Family  Research  Council  successfully  lobbied  to 
introduce  a bill  into  Congress  aimed  at  the  institute' s federal  funding,  but  that 
House  bill  got  nowhere.  In  January  1998,  a resolution  was  passed  by  the  Indiana 
House  of  Representatives  urging  the  withdrawal  of  state  funding  for  the  Kinsey 
Institute;  that  effort  was  instigated  by  Concerned  Women  for  America,  or  CWA. 
That  measure  also  died  quietly  when  the  Legislature  ended  its  session  in  Febru- 
ary. Both  efforts  were  anchored  in  a dislike  of  Kinsey  and  what  he  represented— 
as  well  as  a considerable  amount  of  misinformation. 

I recently  met  with  the  sponsor  of  the  Indiana  resolution,  and  discovered 
that  his  case  was  based  largely  on  the  current  campaign  of  misinformation  from 
CWA.  He  had  read  nothing  written  by  Kinsey  himself;  he  knew  nothing  about 
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the  Kinsey  Institute's  work  and  mission  today  and  apparently  was  not  inter- 
ested. He  wanted  its  closure  as  a symbolic  denigration  of  Kinsey  by  Indiana 
University. 

The  campaign  of  misinformation  is  extraordinary,  with  statement  upon 
statement  with  no  basis  in  fact.  For  example:  According  to  some  allegations, 
Kinsey  believed  that  "all  sex  laws  should  be  eliminated,  including  laws  against 
rape";  that  "there  was  no  moral  difference  between  one  sexual  outlet  and  any 
other";  that  the  consequences  of  such  beliefs  included  a 526  percent  increase 
in  the  number  of  rapes  in  the  United  States;  and  that  Kinsey's  "theories"  pro- 
duced a 560  percent  increase  in  crime,  a 300  percent  increase  in  out-of-wedlock 
births,  a 200  percent  increase  in  divorce  rates  and  a 200  percent  increase  in  teen 
suicides.  These  allegations,  and  many  others  like  them,  are  ridiculous. 

Sex  education  today,  we  are  told  in  this  disingenuous  campaign,  is  based 
on  research  Kinsey  carried  out  with  sexual  criminals.  Kinsey  studied  sexual 
criminals;  the  Kinsey  Institute  published  a book  on  "sexual  offenders"  in  1965 
based  on  this  data,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  sex  education.  Kinsey  reported 
observations  of  children's  sexual  responses  made  by  a few  of  these  sexual  crimi- 
nals; the  evidence  in  the  much-cited  "Table  34"  contains  information  from  one 
such  man.  The  nature  of  this  information,  which  was  made  clear  in  the  book, 
represents  a small  proportion  of  the  evidence  presented  about  childhood  sex- 
uality, a tiny  proportion  of  his  two  published  books,  and  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  sex  education  today  or  in  the  past.  In  fact,  sex  education  today  is  not  based 
on  Kinsey's  research  in  any  respect.  Insofar  as  sex  education  relies  on  research 
findings,  it  uses  far  more  recent  and  relevant  research. 

Kinsey's  research  is  discredited,  we  are  told  by  opponents  of  the  institute, 
because,  having  interviewed  these  sexual  criminals,  he  then  did  not  report  them 
to  the  police. 

At  the  time  of  Kinsey's  research,  virtually  all  forms  of  sexual  activity 
outside  marriage  and  several  forms  of  sexual  activity  within  marriage  (not  in- 
cluding raping  one's  wife)  were  illegal.  He  attached  great  importance  to  the 
confidentiality  he  guaranteed  his  subjects,  and  this  was  crucial  to  the  success  of 
his  whole  research  endeavor. 

Kinsey's  mission,  his  detractors  claim,  was  to  undermine  sexual  morality 
as  we  know  it.  In  his  last  book,  the  volume  on  the  female,  he  was  principally 
concerned  about  the  lack  of  sexual  understanding  between  men  and  women 
and  how  this  undermined  the  stability  of  marriage.  Ironically,  considering  how 
Kinsey  so  often  has  been  accused  to  the  contrary,  the  book  underscores  that 
he  saw  heterosexual  marital  sex  as  the  norm.  True,  Kinsey  is  not  beyond  criti- 
cism. He  made  mistakes;  with  the  benefit  of  50  years  of  hindsight,  one  can  say 
that  he  was  naive  in  several  respects.  But  he  was  a pioneer  who  broke  through 
the  social  taboos  to  carry  out  the  first  substantial  survey  of  sexual  behavior, 
which  remains  the  largest  and  richest  collection  of  data  on  sexual  behavior 
ever  collected  and  is  used  by  researchers  today. 

What  of  the  institute  named  for  him?  The  Kinsey  Institute  fulfills  its  mis- 
sion in  a number  of  ways.  It  has  uniquely  rich  collections  of  materials  relevant 
to  the  understanding  of  human  sexuality  and  how  it  has  changed  over  time 
and  across  cultures.  In  addition  to  its  extensive  library  of  books  and  papers,  the 
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institute  has  major  collections  of  photography,  art,  films  and  videos  as  well  as 
archival  papers  and  manuscripts.  As  we  work  to  preserve  these  collections  and 
make  them  more  accessible  to  scholars,  so  we  find  a steady  increase  in  demand 
for  access  from  the  academic  community. 

The  institute  organizes  interdisciplinary  meetings,  bringing  scholars  to- 
gether from  around  the  world  and  producing  publications  from  these  events. 
The  institute  has  a research  program;  we  are  studying  the  effects  of  steroidal 
contraceptives  on  the  sexuality  and  well-being  of  women  and  the  impact  of 
such  effects  on  the  acceptability  and  continuation  with  these  methods.  This 
is  research  that  should  have  been  conducted  several  decades  ago.  We  are  ex- 
ploring with  Family  Health  International  how  this  research  methodology  can 
be  adapted  to  address  the  same  questions  in  other  countries  in  the  developing 
world,  tackling  an  issue  of  crucial  importance  to  the  effectiveness  of  family- 
planning programs  worldwide.  We  are  investigating  the  impact  of  the  menstrual 
cycle  on  the  sexuality  of  women. 

In  the  area  of  male  sexuality,  we  have  a novel  research  program  studying 
the  neuropsychology  of  male  sexual  response.  This  research  not  only  may  prove 
to  be  considerably  relevant  to  understanding  common  problems  of  male  sexual 
dysfunction  but  also  may  shed  light  on  why  some  men  persist  in  taking  sexual 
risks,  an  issue  crucial  to  the  HIV/AIDS  epidemic.  We  are  collaborating  with 
colleagues  in  the  medical  school  to  use  brain-imaging  techniques  to  investigate 
central  mechanisms  involved  in  the  control  of  sexual  response. 

We  have  been  fortunate  to  have  two  postdoctoral  fellows  funded  by  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council's,  or  SSRC's  new  Sexuality  Research  Fellowship 
program.  Last  year,  our  SSRC  fellow,  a historian,  used  the  institute's  archives  to 
further  her  study  of  the  history  of  transsexualism  in  the  United  States  between 
1930  and  1970.  This  year  and  next,  we  have  a fellow  studying  the  relationship 
between  childhood  sexual  play  and  adult  sexual  adjustment  by  asking  young 
adults  to  recall  their  childhood  experiences,  as  well  as  describing  their  sexual 
development  during  adolescence  and  since.  This  data  will  be  compared  with 
data  obtained  from  Kinsey's  original  survey,  permitting  the  parallel  study  of 
two  data  sets  collected  50  years  apart.  The  Kinsey  Institute  provides  specialized 
clinical  services  to  men  and  women  who  have  sexual  dysfunctions  and  women 
with  menstrual-cycle-related  problems.  This  form  of  clinical  care,  in  which  both 
psychological  and  physical  aspects  are  given  equal  importance,  is  threatened  by 
the  current  health-care  system  in  the  United  States.  Our  clinics,  and  the  training 
of  health  professionals  associated  with  them,  will  help  to  keep  these  important 
clinical  skills  alive  and  available. 

And  finally,  the  institute  is  attaching  increasing  importance  to  its  role  as 
an  "information  service,"  provided  through  our  World  Wide  Web  site.  I would 
urge  anyone  who  wants  to  know  more  about  the  Kinsey  Institute  and  its  current 
activities  to  visit  us  at  http : / /www.  Indiana . edu/~kinsey/  . 

We  are  legally  restricted  in  how  we  can  use  many  of  the  materials  in  our 
collections,  and  because  of  this  we  restrict  access  to  scholars  with  bona  fide  re- 
search interests.  However,  we  are  progressively  "coming  out  of  the  closet."  For 
the  last  three  years  we  have  provided  courses  for  the  local  community  through 
the  university's  continuing-studies  and  mini-university  programs.  Last  Octo- 
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her,  we  had  our  first  major  public  exhibit  of  items  from  our  art  and  photogra- 
phy collections.  The  six-week-long  exhibit,  "The  Art  of  Desire:  Erotic  Treasures 
From  the  Kinsey  Institute,"  was  held  in  the  fine-arts  gallery  on  the  Blooming- 
ton campus.  This  effort  celebrated  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
institute  and  was  a great  success.  We  give  tours  for  an  increasing  number  of 
visitors  to  the  institute  and,  following  the  recent  political  interest,  we  have  in- 
vited state  legislators  to  visit  the  institute  to  learn  more  about  our  activities. 
We  are  proud  of  the  Kinsey  Institute,  and  we  believe  its  role  will  grow.  In  fact, 
the  need  for  interdisciplinary  research  of  this  kind  is  so  great  today  that,  rather 
than  closing  us  down,  comparable  institutes  should  be  set  up  on  other  cam- 
puses around  the  country.  Then  there  will  be  a reasonable  chance  that  the  need 
for  an  established  tradition  of  interdisciplinary  scholarship  in  human  sexuality 
will  be  met. 

As  for  sex  education,  the  Kinsey  Institute  is  not  directly  involved,  but  we 
recognize  its  importance.  It  is  not  a straightforward  issue,  however.  There  is 
need  for  vigorous  debate  as  well  as  careful  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  different 
policies.  And,  of  course,  issues  of  sexual  morality  will  be  central  to  this  debate 
as,  I hope,  will  evidence  derived  from  sound  scientific  research.  But  a produc- 
tive debate  only  can  flourish  in  a climate  of  honesty  and  respect  for  varying 
opinions,  none  of  which  are  in  the  forecast  of  the  anti-Kinsey  movement. 


Beverly  R.  Newman 


Research  That  Mainstreams 
Sexual  Perversity  Does  Not 
Serve  the  Public  Good 

D eep  in  America's  heartland  is  the  heart  of  one  of  history's  biggest  cover- 
ups.  Hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  sex  crimes  undoubtedly  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  science,  and  yet  a major  state  university  continues  to 
battle  for  the  sake  of  protecting  the  name  and  the  reputation  of  a callous,  ma- 
niacal scientist  who  blithely  collected  data  obtained  as  results  from  massive 
sexual  experimentation  on  babies  and  children.  Alfred  C.  Kinsey  is  the  world's 
most  famous  sex  researcher,  who  got  unprecedented  media  attention  after  the 
publication  of  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Male  in  1948  and  Sexual  Behavior 
in  the  Human  Female  in  1953.  Less  well-known  is  the  fact  that  he  was  a classic 
example  of  a sexual  addict,  who  induced  his  own  wife  to  commit  adultery  on 
films  he  made  in  the  attic  of  their  home  in  Bloomington,  Ind. 

In  recent  weeks  Bloomington,  home  to  the  Kinsey  Institute  for  Research 
in  Sex,  Gender  and  Reproduction,  based  at  Indiana  University,  has  witnessed  a 
raging  inferno  of  citizen  anger  that  is  spreading  throughout  the  Hoosier  State. 
While  taxpayers  foot  the  bill  for  the  Kinsey  Institute  through  annual  appropria- 
tions of  $750,000,  the  public  is  not  welcome  to  use  or  view  the  Kinsey  Institute, 
which  is  cloaked  in  secrecy.  Callers  are  informed  that  there  are  VIP  tours  set  up 
every  so  often,  but  even  then  a Kinsey  representative  must  accompany  the  vis- 
itors at  all  times.  State  Sen.  John  Waterman  made  two  unannounced  visits  to 
the  institute  last  month— one  during  office  hours  on  a weekday— but  was  un- 
able even  to  take  the  elevator  up  to  the  third  floor  of  Morrison  Hall,  where  the 
institute  is  housed  at  public  expense.  Accompanied  by  an  ex-Indiana  Univer- 
sity police  officer.  Waterman  was  told  by  the  officer  that  he  never  had  been 
permitted  to  have  the  keys  to  the  third  floor  of  Morrison  Hall. 

Recently,  Waterman  and  another  Indiana  legislator.  Rep.  Woody  Burton, 
led  an  unprecedented  campaign  to  denounce  and  defund  the  institute.  On  Jan. 
21  the  Indiana  House  of  Representatives  passed  Burton's  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution No.  16,  which  excoriated  the  institute's  founder  and  directed  that,  "No 
public  funds  should  be  used  to  operate  or  support  institutions  that  further  the 
claims  made  by  Alfred  Kinsey's  research." 


From  Beverly  R.  Newman,  "Research  That  Mainstreams  Sexual  Perversity  Does  Not  Serve  the  Public 
Good,"  Insight  on  the  News  (March  30,  1998).  Copyright  © 1998  by  News  World  Communications, 
Inc.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Insight  on  the  News. 
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What  are  those  controversial  claims?  The  most  far-reaching  is  that  chil- 
dren naturally  are  given  to  initiating  sexual  acts  and  that  virtually  all  forms 
of  sexual  behavior  should  be  acknowledged  as  normal  and  tolerated.  Kinsey's 
verbose  prose  is  hardly  quotable  but  nonetheless  radical  in  its  implications. 
Consider  his  condescending  dismissal  of  sex  between  humans  and  animals: 
"There  is  probably  no  type  of  human  sexual  behavior  which  has  been  more 
severely  condemned  by  that  segment  of  the  population  which  happens  not  to 
have  had  such  experience,  and  which  accepts  the  age-old  judgment  that  ani- 
mal intercourse  must  evidence  a mental  abnormality,  as  well  as  immorality." 
Translation:  It's  all  good. 

This  and  other  malignant  myths  manufactured  by  the  Kinsey  Institute 
have  metastasized  during  the  last  50  years.  Kinsey's  books  and  the  publications 
of  the  institute  have  created  what  I call  the  "Kinsey  dogma,"  a body  of  un- 
proven assumptions  about  sexual  behavior  which  are  often  not  normal,  fruitful 
or  truthful.  It  is  built  upon  vile  crimes  against  captive  babies  and  children  in  the 
name  of  science.  Warded  Pomeroy,  a devoted  fellow  researcher  of  Kinsey,  who 
worked  at  the  Kinsey  Institute  for  13  years,  still  is  spewing  classic  Kinsey  dogma. 
According  to  Pomeroy  in  his  book.  Boys  and  Sex:  "[F]or  boys  approaching  or  en- 
tering adolescence  (p.  13) . . . Your  sex  life,  like  everybody  else's,  probably  began 
before  you  were  born  (p.  32) . . . We  know  now  that  both  male  and  female  babies 
as  young  as  four  to  six  months  have  orgasm  (p.  33) . . . Small  boys  often  want 
to  try  intercourse  with  their  girl  playmates  (p.  38)." 

This  elementary-level  sex  text  then  continues  to  instruct  its  young  audi- 
ence in  homosexual  "oral  sex,"  which  is  portrayed  as  common  oral  behavior  of 
young  children.  This  sex  text  and  its  companion  book.  Girls  and  Sex,  are  found 
in  the  children's  section  of  most  libraries.  The  sex  text  repeatedly  instructs  girls 
about  the  benefits  of  early  intercourse  between  a boy  and  a girl  as  a training 
ground  for  marriage.  Pomeroy's  main  message  to  young  girls  is  that  "essen- 
tially nothing  humans  do  sexually...  can  be  called  abnormal"  since  humans 
are  mammals,  and  mammals  "engage  in  practically  every  kind  of  sex." 

Kinsey's  pernicious  and  fallacious  dogma,  pervasive  in  our  schools,  courts 
and  professions,  is  poison  to  children.  Children  who  have  been  sexualized  early 
in  life  are  often  easy  to  spot.  They  are  the  kids  who  manipulate  themselves 
at  school,  experience  rage  and  terrifying  flashbacks,  cannot  control  their  fears 
and  anger,  run  away  from  home,  drop  out  of  school  with  early  and  multiple 
pregnancies,  make  repeated  suicide  attempts  throughout  their  lives  and  fight 
lifelong  addictions  and  depression.  This  is  the  norm  for  young  survivors,  who 
have  been  sexualized  by  acts  of  incest,  child  molestation  or  pornography. 

Expert  opinion  holds  that  children  who  are  sexually  violated,  whether 
through  incest,  molestation  or  exposure  to  pornography,  frequently  and  chron- 
ically suffer  from  post-traumatic  stress  disorder,  dissociation  and/or  multiple- 
personality  disorder.  According  to  the  textbook  Psychology,  by  John  Santrock, 
"A  summary  of  the  research  literature  on  multiple  personality  suggests  that 
the  most  striking  feature  related  to  the  disorder  is  an  inordinately  high  rate  of 
sexual  or  physical  abuse  during  early  childhood." 

The  sex-education  programs  in  U.S.  schools  are  the  most  catastrophic  fail- 
ure ever  witnessed  in  American  education,  just  in  sheer  numbers  of  sexual 
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casualties  through  unwanted  pregnancies,  abortions,  sexually  transmitted  dis- 
eases and  sexual  dysfunctions.  What  else  could  you  expect  from  a program 
founded  on  the  works  of  a man  who  promoted  animal-human  sex  and,  as  noted 
by  historian  James  Jones,  Kinsey's  biographer,  "attempted  to  put  child  molesters 
in  a benign  light"? 

It  may  be  argued— and  many  psychologists  do— that  children  are  not  born 
sexual.  When  children  exhibit  sexual  or  criminal  behaviors,  these  have  been 
learned  through  harmful  acts  inflicted  upon  them  or  in  the  presence  of  chil- 
dren by  adults  or  much-older  children.  Sexual  abuse,  for  instance,  includes 
pornography  or  live  sex  acts  displayed  in  front  of  children.  According  to  the  Na- 
tional Adoption  Information  Clearinghouse,  the  classic  signs  of  sexually  abused 
children,  which  are  listed  in  school  manuals  and  professional  training  materi- 
als throughout  the  United  States,  are  exactly  what  Kinsey  followers  claim  to 
be  normal  behavior,  specifically  advanced  sexual  knowledge  and  early  sexual 
promiscuity.  These  are  the  key  indicators  of  child  molestation,  not  childhood 
sexuality.  Classic  Kinsey  dogma— that  all  sex  is  natural,  normal  and  acceptable— 
promotes  exactly  such  behaviors  by  young  children. 

The  Kinsey  dogma,  which  American  sex  education  has  been  founded 
upon,  is  lies  built  upon  crimes.  The  infamous  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human 
Male  acknowledges  the  cooperation  of  numerous  schools,  orphanages  and 
children's  homes  in  which  Kinsey  or  his  assistants  did  "research."  Beginning 
on  page  175  of  Kinsey's  sexual  manual  are  tables  of  experimental  data  about 
babies  and  children  containing  such  tell-tale  phrases  as:  "Based  on  actual  ob- 
servation [s]."  Table  30  details  the  sexual  responses  of  hundreds  of  babies  and 
children,  observed  but  not  timed.  Table  31  records  observations  of  317  males 
from  age  two  months  to  15  years  old.  Table  32  records  "observations  [of  188 
boys]  timed  with  second-hand  or  stop  watch.  Ages  range  from  five  months  of 
age  to  adolescence."  Table  33  details  observed  and  sometimes  timed  responses 
of  182  young  males  timed  by  the  second.  Table  34  includes  data  from  sexual 
experiments  on  infants  as  young  as  five  months  old  and  children,  who  were 
sexually  tortured  for  up  to  24  hours  at  a time. 

Where  did  the  nine  adult  males  who  observed  these  sexual  responses,  ac- 
cording to  Kinsey,  gain  access  to  hundreds  of  babies  and  children  to  time  their 
sexual  responses  for  up  to  24  hours  at  a time? 

The  enormity  and  the  severity  of  these  sexual  crimes  against  children 
never  have  been  denounced  by  the  Kinsey  Institute  despite  the  data  having 
required  the  sexual  torture  of  infants  and  children.  The  matter  that  needs  to 
be  disclosed  is  the  extent  to  which  Kinsey  and  his  colleagues  actually  facili- 
tated such  research  by  encouraging  it,  purchasing  the  data  of  sexual  predators, 
training  them  accurately  to  time  their  captive  subjects  and/or  personally  con- 
ducting the  experiments  themselves.  Somewhere  in  the  history  and  secrecy  of 
the  Kinsey  Institute  are  the  answers  to  these  questions. 

No  matter  what  good  work  in  which  the  Kinsey  Institute  may  claim  to  be 
engaged  in  today,  its  history  is  based  upon  criminal  acts  of  the  most  heinous 
and  vicious  kind.  Until  now,  they  had  not  been  denounced  or  even  admitted  by 
Indiana  officials.  Kinsey  Institute  staff  continue  to  speak  of  Kinsey  as  a devoted 
husband,  successful  father  and  a very  principled  scientist,  despite  the  brutal  rev- 
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elations  contained  in  the  recent  biography  of  Kinsey  written  by  Jones,  a former 
member  of  the  science  advisory  board  of  the  Kinsey  Institute.  The  continuing 
denial  of  Kinsey  Institute  staff  in  the  face  of  the  documented  monstrous  reali- 
ties about  Kinsey  in  Alfred  C.  Kinsey:  A Public/Private  Life  speaks  volumes  about 
the  institute's  credibility.  According  to  Jones,  "Kinsey  was  having  sex  with  other 
men  and  arranging  for  his  wife,  Clara,  to  be  filmed  having  sex  with  [Kinsey  In- 
stitute] staff  members,"  and  Kinsey  was  so  sexually  addicted  that  he  escalated 
to  performing  acts  of  severe  sadomasochism  on  himself  on  film.  In  1954,  says 
Jones,  Kinsey  threw  a rope  over  the  exposed  ceiling  pipes  of  his  basement  of- 
fice at  Indiana  University,  tied  it  to  his  genitals  and  jumped  off  a chair.  The 
fact  is,  Kinsey  delighted  in  homosexual  sadomasochism  and  simply  disregarded 
sex-crime  laws  that  differed  with  his  own  obsessions  and  addictions  to  sex. 

The  citizens  of  Indiana  are  beginning  to  realize  that  Kinsey  should  never 
have  been  walking  the  streets  freely,  let  alone  administering  a major  university 
institution.  Kinsey  is  a prime  example  of  the  awful  realities  of  "sexual  libera- 
tion." Like  any  sex  addict,  he  could  not  get  enough  sex  and  misused  sex.  The 
man.  perceived  to  be  the  founder  of  sex  education  in  American  schools  reduced 
sex  to  the  primitive,  mechanical  level  of  plants  and  animals,  and  his  namesake 
institute  continues  to  attempt  to  normalize  sexual  aberrations  in  the  name  of 
science.  The  institute  boasts  of  having  the  nation's  best  collections  on  the  his- 
tory of  transsexuality  and  supports  fellowships  on  homosexual  parenting.  The 
shameful  Kinsey  legacy  continues  to  menace  the  lives  of  America's  children. 
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hildhood  sexuality  appears  to  be  the  pivotal  issue  in  the  debate  over  fund- 
ing for  sexuality  research.  Certainly,  of  all  the  areas  of  human  sexual  behavior, 
childhood  sexuality  remains  the  prime  area  that  has  been  largely  unexplored 
by  researchers.  Childhood  is  widely  seen  as  a period  of  asexual  innocence. 
Strong  taboos  continue  concerning  childhood  eroticism,  and  childhood  sexual 
expression  and  learning  are  still  divisive  social  issues. 

John  Money,  an  international  gender  expert,  summed  up  the  question  of 
funding  for  sexuality  research  in  the  United  States  in  his  book  The  Lovemap 
Guidebook  (Continuum,  1999).  He  states  that  the  politics  of  the  forbidden  re- 
strict the  content  of  the  curriculum  in  sex  education,  the  procedures  for  treat- 
ing sexological  maladies,  and  the  scope  of  what  gets  approved,  funded,  and 
published  in  sexological  research.  Restrictions  on  research  apply  especially  to 
childhood  sexuality.  Money  believes  that  it  would  be  the  "kiss  of  death"  to 
submit  a grant  application  for  the  developmental  investigation  of  childhood 
sexual  rehearsal  play  or  the  developmental  content  of  juvenile  sexual  ideation 
and  imagery. 

In  trying  to  ascertain  why  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  obtain  funding  for 
certain  kinds  of  sexuality  research,  Patricia  Koch  and  David  Weis,  coeditors 
of  Sexuality  in  America:  Understanding  Our  Sexual  Values  and  Behavior  (Contin- 
uum, 1999),  believe  it  might  be  interesting  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
American  researchers  accept  the  premise  that  scientific  explorations  of  sexual- 
ity might  be  harmful  to  children.  For  example,  the  field  of  child  development, 
a sizable  branch  of  American  psychology,  has  largely  ignored  the  issue  of  sex- 
uality. An  examination  of  standard  developmental  texts  or  reviews  of  the  child 
development  research  literature  is  striking  for  this  omission. 

In  the  selections  by  Bancroft  and  Newman,  what  are  the  background  issues 
that  underlie  the  surface  arguments  for  and  against  the  funding  of  sex  research? 
How  important  do  you  think  this  kind  of  research  is?  Should  it  be  in  America's 
national  priorities? 


Suggested  Readings 

V.  L.  Bullough,  Science  in  the  Bedroom:  A History  of  Sex  Research  (Basic 
Books,  1994). 

P.  B.  Koch  and  D.  L.  Weis,  eds..  Sexuality  in  America:  Understanding  Our 
Sexual  Values  and  Behavior  (Continuum,  1999). 

W.  B.  Pomeroy,  Dr.  Kinsey  and  the  Institute  for  Sex  Research  (Harper  & Row, 
1972). 
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Off  the  Internet . . . 


The  National  Abstinence  Clearinghouse 

The  National  Abstinence  Clearinghouse  is  an  alliance  of  nationally  known  ed- 
ucators formed  to  promote  the  appreciation  and  practice  of  sexual  abstinence. 

http : / /WWW. abstinence . net 

Responsible  Choices  Action  Network 

The  Responsible  Choices  Action  Network  mobilizes  people  committed  to  de- 
fending and  increasing  access  to  family  planning  services,  abortion,  and  sexu- 
ality education. 

http : / /www.plannedparenthood. org/rchoices/ front . asp 

ACT  UP/New  York  Chapter 

The  AIDS  Coalition  to  Unleash  Power  (ACT  UP)  is  a diverse,  nonpartisan  group 
of  individuals  united  in  anger  and  committed  to  direct  action  to  end  the  AIDS 
crisis. 


http : / /WWW. actupny . org 

The  Female  Genital  Mutilation  Research  Home  Page 
This  site  is  dedicated  to  research  pertaining  to  female  genital  mutilation, 
http : / /WWW. holly f eld . org/ f gm/ 

The  Home  Page  of  Dr.  Laurie  Shrage 
Dr.  Shrage  writes  frequently  on  issues  of  prostitution. 

http  : / /WWW.  is  . csupomona  . edu/~lj  shrage/ 


PART  2 


Issues  in  Reproduction  and  Health 

^^^odern  medical  technology  allows  us  to  engage  in  sexual  inter- 
course  without  the  risk  of  pregnancy,  to  terminate  an  unwanted  preg- 
nancy when  one  occurs,  and  to  reduce  the  risk  of  and  control  sexually 
transmitted  diseases.  This  technology  raises  many  moral  and  social  is- 
sues, such  as.  What  are  the  privacy  and  education  rights  of  sexually 
mature  teenagers?  Who  is  responsible  for  the  sexuality  education  of  our 
youth?  Would  our  society  be  better  off  if  we  legalized  prostitution  and 
concentrated  on  reducing  the  health  risks  for  both  sex  workers  and  their 
clients?  What  are  the  social  consequences  of  a million  abortions  a year 
in  the  United  States?  Is  infertility  a disease  that  should  be  covered  by 
medical  insurance  as  other  diseases  are?  This  section  also  explores  the 
sensitive  cross-cultural  issue  of  female  circumcision,  a centuries-old  tra- 
dition that  many  immigrants  bring  to  the  West  from  their  homelands 
in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East 


• Are  Abstinence-Only  Sex  Education  Programs  Good  for 
Teenagers? 

• Should  Schools  Distribute  Condoms? 

• Should  All  Female  Circumcision  Be  Banned? 

• Should  Health  Insurers  Be  Required  to  Pay  for  Infertility 
Treatments? 

• Should  Contractual  Sex  Be  Legal? 

• Has  the  Legalization  of  Abortion  Contributed  to  the  Falling 
Crime  Rate? 
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ISSUE  6 


Are  Abstinence-Only  Sex  Education 
Programs  Good  for  Teenagers? 


YES:  Joe  S.  Mcllhaney,  Jr.,  from  " 'Safe  Sex'  Education  Has  Failed: 
It's  Time  to  Give  Kids  the  Good  News  About  Abstinence,"  Insight  on 
the  News  (September  29,  1997) 

NO:  Debra  W.  Haffner,  from  "Abstinence-Only  Education  Isn't 
Enough:  Teens  Need  a Wide  Range  of  Information,"  Insight  on  the 
News  (September  29,  1997) 


ISSUE  SUMMARY 


YES:  Joe  S.  Mcllhaney,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Medical  Institute  for 
Sexual  Health,  supports  sex  education  programs  that  focus  only  on 
sexual  abstinence.  He  maintains  that  20  years  of  teaching  teens  that 
"abstinence  is  good,  but  if  you  can't  say  no,  then  be  responsible  and 
protect  yourself  against  pregnancy  and  sexually  transmitted  diseases 
and  HIV"  has  not  worked. 

NO:  Debra  W.  Haffner,  director  of  the  Sex  Education  and  Informa- 
tion Council  of  the  United  States  from  1988  to  1999,  states  that 
teenagers  need  a comprehensive  sexuality  education  that  includes 
accurate,  sex-positive  information  on  contraception  and  abortion 
along  with  information  on  premarital  sexual  abstinence. 


In  spring  1997  a provision  in  a congressional  bill  to  overhaul  America's  wel- 
fare program  touched  off  a heated,  nationwide  debate,  which  has  continued 
unabated.  This  provision  set  aside  $500  million  in  the  next  five  years  to  teach 
children  about  sexual  abstinence.  State  legislatures  and  local  health  education 
officials  quickly  became  embroiled  in  trying  to  decide  how  they  might  use  this 
money.  More  important,  the  states  had  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  even  bother 
applying  for  the  money  due  to  the  strictness  of  the  guidelines.  First,  a state  that 
received  this  money  would  have  to  match  every  four  federal  dollars  with  three 
state  dollars.  With  budgets  shrinking,  this  would  most  likely  mean  taking  funds 
from  more  comprehensive  teen  programs  already  in  place  and  working.  Second, 
any  program  funded  by  this  provision  would  have  to  teach  the  virtue  of  sexual 
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abstinence  and  not  mention  or  provide  information  about  any  other  contra- 
ceptive method.  Furthermore,  the  course  material  developed  with  funds  from 
the  welfare  reform  law  must  cover  eight  basic  "facts/'  including  "sexual  activ- 
ity outside  the  context  of  marriage  is  likely  to  have  harmful  psychological  and 
physical  effects"  and  "monogamous  relationships  in  the  context  of  marriage  is 
the  expected  standard  of  all  human  sexual  activity." 

In  Maine,  one  of  the  more  conservative  states,  officials  decided  that  the 
limits  were  so  restrictive  that  they  could  not  use  the  money  for  classroom  pro- 
grams or  any  situation  where  counselors  or  teachers  would  be  face-to-face  with 
teens  and  open  to  their  questions.  They  could,  however,  use  the  money  for 
public  service  announcements  encouraging  sexual  abstinence.  Michigan  used 
the  money  to  launch  the  "Sex  Can  Wait"  media  campaign,  while  Maryland 
sponsored  billboards  proclaiming  "VIRGIN:  Teach  Your  Kid  It's  Not  a Dirty 
Word." 

Legislators  in  Congress  clearly  and  consistently  favor  sexual  abstinence 
and  frown  on  or  loudly  condemn  contraceptive  education  in  the  schools.  Ac- 
cording to  Congress,  sex  education  must  teach  "abstinence  from  sexual  activity 
outside  marriage  as  the  expected  standard  for  all  school-age  children."  Some 
health  officials  are  quick  to  point  out  that  such  language  would  make  it  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  respond  honestly  to  all  the  questions  that  inevitably 
arise  in  a classroom  of  teenagers  where  some  are  sexually  active,  some  are 
homosexual,  and  some  are  unwed  parents. 

The  abstinence-only  sex  education  provision  in  the  welfare  reform  law 
raises  a fundamental  question  American  society  must  address.  Whether  educa- 
tors opt  for  abstinence-only  or  for  comprehensive  sexuality  education,  the  fact 
remains  that  half  of  African  American  girls  and  one  in  six  white  girls  begin  to 
develop  sexually  by  age  eight,  with  development  of  breasts  and/or  pubic  hair. 

Despite  this  early  onset  of  puberty,  marriage  in  the  early  or  mid-teen  years 
is  certainly  frowned  on  by  American  society.  In  the  late  teens  marriage  is  still 
fraught  with  serious  risks  and  problems.  The  average  age  for  first  marriage  today 
is  in  the  late  twenties  and  rising.  The  fundamental  question,  then,  is  whether 
or  not  society's  expectation  of  total  premarital  virginity  for  15  or  20  years  is 
realistic,  especially  considering  such  factors  as  adolescent  hormones  and  the 
mass  media's  glamorizing  and  celebrating  the  pleasures  of  being  sexually  active. 

In  the  following  selections,  Joe  S.  Mcllhaney,  Jr.,  states  that  statistics  prove 
that  teaching  about  safe  sex  as  opposed  to  abstinence  in  sex  education  pro- 
grams does  not  work.  Abstinence  should  be  the  primary  focus  of  sex  education 
programs.  Debra  W.  Haffner  counters  that  a comprehensive  sex  education  pro- 
gram, including  the  teaching  of  safe  sex  practices,  is  more  appropriate  and 
effective. 
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Joe  S.  Mcllhaney,  Jr. 


YES 


"Safe  Sex"  Education  Has  Failed 


■^Abstinence.  What's  so  controversial?  Parents,  educators  and  communities 
want  teenagers  to  postpone  becoming  sexually  active,  preferably  until  marriage, 
because  the  risks  of  sexual  activity  in  the  nineties  simply  are  too  high,  right? 
Everyone  agrees  that  teen  pregnancy  and  sexually  transmitted  diseases,  or  STDs, 
including  HIV,  cause  serious  problems.  But  how  to  prevent  these  problems  and 
educate  our  young  people— that  is  controversial. 

We  have  had  at  least  20  years  of  an  educational  message  that  says,  basically, 
"If  you  can't  say  no,  act  responsibly."  Yet  these  safe/safer/protected  sex  curricula 
have  been  tried  and  found  wanting  in  terms  of  preventing  the  skyrocketing 
damage  to  our  teens  and  their  long-term  physical,  emotional,  social,  spiritual 
and  economic  health. 

It  is  time  for  an  honest  and  open-minded  look  at  a new  sexual  revolution: 
abstinence  until  a committed,  lifelong,  mutually  monogamous  relationship. 
Most  people  call  it  marriage. 

Are  the  problems  associated  with  sexual  activity  really  all  that  bad?  You 
might  be  surprised.  The  data  are  startling.  Here  are  just  a few  sound  bites: 


• One  million  teenage  girls  become  pregnant  each  year. 

• One  in  10  females  between  the  ages  15  and  19  become  pregnant  each 
year. 

• Seventy-two  percent  of  the  resulting  babies  are  born  out  of  wedlock. 

• Three  million  teenagers  acquire  an  STD  each  year. 

• One  in  four  sexually  active  teenagers  acquires  a new  STD  each  year. 

• Two-thirds  of  all  people  who  acquire  STDs  are  under  age  25. 

• Eight  new  STD  "germs"  have  been  identified  since  1980,  including  HIV 

• One-quarter  of  all  new  HIV  infections  are  found  in  people  under  age 
22. 

• Of  all  diseases  that  are  required  to  be  reported  in  the  United  States,  87 
percent  are  STDs  (1995  data). 


From  Joe  S.  Mcllhaney,  Jr.,  " 'Safe  Sex'  Education  Has  Failed:  It's  Time  to  Give  Kids  the  Good  News 
About  Abstinence,"  Insight  on  the  News  (September  29,  1997).  Copyright  © 1997  by  News  World 
Communications,  Inc.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Insight  on  the  News. 
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YES  / Joe  S.  Mcllhaney,  Jr. 
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Nonmarital  teen  pregnancy  all  too  often  has  a devastating  impact  on  teen 
parents  and  their  children.  Indeed,  teen  pregnancy  has  received  much  analysis 
because  of  the  long-term  effects  not  only  to  the  mother  and  child,  but  to  the 
father,  to  extended  families  and  ultimately  to  society.  Kids  Having  Kids,  a 1996 
report  from  the  Robin  Hood  Foundation,  reveals  that  only  30  percent  of  girls 
who  become  pregnant  before  age  18  will  earn  a high-school  diploma  by  the 
age  of  30,  compared  with  76  percent  of  women  who  delay  child  bearing  until 
after  age  20.  And  80  percent  of  those  young,  single  mothers  will  live  below 
the  poverty  line,  receive  welfare  and  raise  children  who  are  at  risk  for  many 
difficulties  as  they  grow  to  adulthood. 

Adolescent  dads  also  do  not  progress  as  far  educationally  and  earn,  on 
average,  about  $2,000  less  annually  at  age  27  as  a direct  result  of  the  impact  of 
teen  parenthood. 

One  other  concern  surrounding  teen  pregnancy  often  is  overlooked.  Stud- 
ies from  the  California  Department  of  Health  Services  found  that  77  percent  of 
the  babies  born  to  girls  in  high  school  were  fathered  by  men  older  than  high- 
school  age.  For  girls  in  junior  high,  the  father  was,  on  average,  6.5  years  older. 
These  studies  highlight  the  problem  that  a substantial  portion  of  teenage  sexual 
activity  is  more  a matter  of  manipulation,  coercion  or  abuse  than  anything  else. 

In  addition  to  pregnancy,  adolescents  and  young  adults  are  in  the  age 
group  at  highest  risk  for  contracting  STDs.  Why?  Here  are  two  reasons.  First, 
teenage  reproductive  systems  are  not  yet  mature.  That  is  why,  for  instance,  the 
risk  of  pelvic  inflammatory  disease,  or  PID,  is  as  much  as  10  times  greater 
for  a 15-year-old  sexually  active  female  than  for  a 24-year-old.  PID  usually  is 
caused  by  STDs  such  as  gonorrhea  or  chlamydia,  which  often  have  no  notice- 
able symptoms.  PID  is  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause  of  infertility  in  the 
United  States  today. 

The  second  reason  that  teens  are  at  higher  risk  for  STDs  is  behavioral.  The 
two  leading  factors  associated  with  STD  infection  are  how  early  in  life  someone 
begins  to  have  sex  and  the  number  of  different  sexual  partners  someone  has. 
The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention,  or  CDC,  has  reported  that  by 
12th  grade,  18  percent  of  students  already  have  had  four  or  more  sexual  part- 
ners—that's  almost  one  in  five  high-school  seniors.  With  each  additional  sexual 
partner,  the  odds  of  acquiring  an  STD  increase  significantly. 

We  all  are  aware  of  the  devastating  and  fatal  consequences  of  HIV  and 
AIDS.  But  other  STDs  have  serious,  even  life-threatening,  consequences.  Some 
STDs  can  cause  scarring  in  reproductive  organs,  causing  infertility.  Others  can 
cause  pregnancy  or  birth  complications,  including  birth  defects.  And  having 
one  STD  can  make  a person  more  susceptible  to  acquiring  others,  even  HIV 
Hepatitis  B can  lead  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  or  liver  cancer.  And  human  papil- 
loma virus,  or  HPV,  the  cause  of  genital  warts,  has  been  linked  to  cancers  of 
the  cervix,  penis,  anus  and  vulva.  In  fact,  more  women  die  of  cervical  cancer 
(nearly  5,000  annually)  than  die  of  AIDS-related  diseases.  More  than  90  percent 
of  all  cervical  cancer  is  caused  by  HPV. 

One  additional  fact:  Condoms  provide  virtually  no  protection  from  HPV, 
even  when  used  correctly.  That's  right!  Condoms  do  not  protect  against  HPV 
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because  this  virus  is  passed  via  skin  to  skin  contact  and  (have  you  noticed?) 
condoms  do  not  cover  everything. 

The  statistics  for  disease  and  pregnancy  are  not  in  dispute.  The  concern 
is  in  what  we  should  do  about  preventing  these  problems  from  occurring  and 
devastating  young  lives.  This  is  where  the  controversy  starts. 

The  prevailing  opinion  for  the  last  two  or  three  decades  has  been  that 
"kids  will  do  it  anyway,  so  we  have  to  give  them  condoms  and  contraceptives 
so  they  can  be  protected."  Education  programs  have  given  a nod  to  abstinence 
as  the  only  100  percent  safe  choice  outside  of  marriage  but  then  have  gone  on 
to  spend  much  time  and  emphasis  on  the  "how  to's"  of  "safer"  sex.  The  failure 
rates  of  contraception  and  condoms  are  not  emphasized  due  to  concern  that 
these  facts  might  discourage  kids  from  using  them. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  although  studies  show  that  "safer  sex"  approaches 
do  not  increase  sexual  activity  among  students,  none  of  these  programs  has  dra- 
matically lowered  the  number  of  teens  who  choose  to  be  sexually  active,  who 
have  to  deal  with  pregnancy  or  who  acquire  STDs.  Nor  have  they  dramatically 
increased  contraceptive  use  among  those  who  are  sexually  active. 

Even  so,  isn't  it  important  to  promote  the  use  of  condoms  in  school?  Let's 
look  at  the  facts.  In  the  long  run,  condoms  only  work  when  used  every  time 
and  used  correctly.  Also,  as  pointed  out  earlier,  even  when  used  perfectly  they 
provide  little,  if  any,  protection  from  some  STDs. 

The  highest  rates  of  perfect  condom  use  have  been  reported  in  two  ma- 
jor studies  of  couples  who  knew  one  partner  was  infected  with  HIV.  In  both 
of  these  studies  only  about  50  percent  of  the  participating  couples  managed 
perfect  condom  use  during  a two-year  period.  If  this  is  the  best  these  couples 
could  do,  even  when  they  knew  they  were  at  risk  for  a potentially  fatal  disease, 
imagine  the  probability  of  teens  using  condoms  consistently  and  correctly  over 
the  duration  of  their  premarital  years. 

Research  studies  vary  widely,  due  to  different  methodologies  and  popula- 
tions, but  in  any  case  the  news  on  consistency  of  teen  condom  use  is  not  good. 
Some  studies  have  found  that  as  few  as  5 percent  of  sexually  active  teens  con- 
sistently use  condoms,  and  even  the  most  optimistic  have  found  that  only  40 
percent  do.  When  given  a standard  set  of  instructions  to  which  to  refer,  no  more 
than  50  percent  of  adolescents  typically  report  that  they  use  condoms  correctly. 
A CDC  study  found  that  only  half  of  sexually  active  high-school  students  used  a 
condom  the  last  time  they  had  sex.  They  also  found  that  25  percent  of  sexually 
active  teens  used  drugs  or  alcohol  at  the  time  of  their  last  sexual  experience. 
This,  of  course,  lessens  still  further  any  chance  that  barrier  protection  was  used 
correctly,  if  at  all.  Critics  claim  that  teaching  abstinence  is  "unrealistic"  but  it 
is  certainly  no  more  unrealistic  than  expecting  teens  to  achieve  ideal  condom 
usage. 

Why  should  abstinence  be  emphasized  in  schools?  The  best  that  "safer 
sex"  approaches  can  offer  is  some  risk  reduction.  Abstinence,  on  the  other  hand, 
offers  risk  elimination.  When  the  risks  of  pregnancy  and  disease  are  so  great, 
even  with  contraception,  how  can  we  advocate  anything  less? 

There  are  a lot  of  sexual-lifestyle  options  in  our  society  today,  but  they  are 
not  all  equally  healthy.  Schools  should  promote  what  is  healthy  for  students. 


YES  / Joe  S.  Mcllhaney,  Jr. 
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They  should  set  the  standard.  When  standards  are  low,  students  will  achieve 
at  mediocre  levels.  They  will  achieve  at  higher  levels  when  standards  are  set  at 
levels  that  are  realistic,  but  high. 

Some  students  will  continue  to  be  sexually  active.  We  need  to  deal  with 
them  with  sensitivity  and  care.  But  many  other  students  will  choose  a healthier 
lifestyle  when  encouraged  in  that  direction.  If  students  who  are  sexually  ac- 
tive use  condoms,  they  may  gain  some  risk  reduction.  But  they  must  not  leave 
the  sex-education  classroom  thinking,  "Tm  being  responsible  and  safe  if  I use 
a condom."  The  school's  message  must  be  unmistakably  clear:  "There  is  no 
responsible  sex  for  unmarried  teenagers." 

Is  teaching  abstinence  realistic?  You  bet.  Let  me  highlight  just  one  ap- 
proach: the  young  women  involved  in  the  Best  Friends  program,  founded  in 
Washington  10  years  ago.  Beginning  in  the  fifth  grade  and  continuing  through 
high  school,  girls  are  provided  adult  mentors,  fun  activities  and  social  support 
for  abstaining  from  sex,  drugs  and  alcohol  and  finishing  their  education.  The 
focus  is  on  freedom  for  the  future  gained  by  delaying  what  might  feel  good 
now  but  damages  lives  later.  A 1995  study  found  that  girls  in  the  Best  Friends 
program  had  a 1.1  percent  pregnancy  rate,  compared  with  a 26  percent  rate  for 
teen  girls  in  the  Washington  area. 

This  is  the  new  sexual  revolution.  The  current  risks  and  later  regrets  are 
potentially  too  profound  to  offer  our  young  people  any  less  than  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  the  very  best  choice  emphasized,  explained  and  encouraged.  To 
present  "protected"  sex  as  an  alternative  to  abstinence  is  inadequate.  Waiting 
for  sexual  freedom  within  marriage  isn't  an  easy  goal,  but  the  alternative  of 
broken  hearts  and  broken  lives  from  disease  or  pregnancy  makes  this  a goal 
worth  establishing.  We  owe  it  to  our  teens  to  tell  the  truth,  to  set  the  standard 
and  to  give  them  our  full  support  toward  a healthy  future. 


Debra  W.  Haf fner 


Abstinence-Only  Education  Isn't  Enough 

T he  Sexuality  Information  and  Education  Council  of  the  United  States,  or 
SIECUS,  supports  abstinence  education.  But  SIECUS  does  not  support  teaching 
young  people  only  about  abstinence.  We  believe  young  people  should  receive 
comprehensive  sexuality  education  that  will  serve  as  a foundation  for  a life- 
time of  sexual  health.  This  education  is  designed  to  assist  people  to  develop 
a positive  view  of  sexuality,  provide  them  with  information  about  taking  care 
of  their  sexual  health  and  help  them  acquire  the  skills  to  make  decisions.  It 
addresses  sexuality  in  its  broadest  context— sexual  development,  reproductive 
health,  relationships,  affection  and  intimacy,  body  image  and  gender  roles. 

A comprehensive  program  covers  human  development,  personal  skills, 
sexual  behavior,  sexual  health  and  society  and  culture.  This  education  has 
four  primary  goals:  to  provide  young  people  with  accurate  information  about 
sexuality,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  develop  their  values  and  increase 
self-esteem,  to  help  them  develop  interpersonal  skills  and  to  help  them  exer- 
cise responsibility  in  their  relationships.  The  ultimate  goal  is  the  promotion  of 
adult  sexual  health. 

A SIECUS-convened  task  force  of  professionals  in  the  fields  of  health,  ed- 
ucation and  sexuality  developed  the  Guidelines  for  Comprehensive  Sexuality 
Education.  These  experts  identified  37  life  behaviors  of  a sexually  healthy  adult. 
They  include  appreciating  one's  body,  identifying  and  living  according  to  one's 
values,  expressing  love  and  intimacy  in  appropriate  ways  and  discriminating 
between  life-enhancing  sexual  behaviors  and  those  that  are  harmful. 

Comprehensive  programs  provide  students  with  information  that  is  age- 
appropriate  in  every  grade.  These  programs  should  be  implemented  by  trained 
teachers  with  the  input  and  broad  support  of  the  community,  including  parents, 
educators,  administrators,  religious  leaders  and  students. 

Abstinence  education  is  an  important  part  of  this  program.  A goal  of  com- 
prehensive sexuality  education  is  to  help  young  people  exercise  responsibility 
and  resist  pressure  to  become  prematurely  involved  in  sexual  relationships. 
SIECUS  believes,  however,  that  it  also  is  important  to  teach  young  people  about 
a full  range  of  issues  related  to  sexual  health  and  behavior. 

In  1993,  the  World  Health  Organization  published  a review  of  35  stud- 
ies of  sexuality-education  programs.  It  found  that  the  most  effective  programs 
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for  preventing  teen  pregnancy  address  both  abstinence  and  contraception.  A 
more  recent  study  continues  to  support  this  finding.  No  Easy  Answers:  Research 
Findings  on  Programs  to  Reduce  Teen  Pregnancy,  published  [in  1997]  by  the  Na- 
tional Campaign  to  Prevent  Teen  Pregnancy,  found  that  programs  that  discuss 
abstinence  and  contraception  significantly  can  delay  sexual  activity  or  increase 
contraceptive  use. 

Effective  sexuality-education  programs,  the  report  said,  share  other  im- 
portant characteristics.  They  are  taught  by  trained  teachers,  they  use  interactive 
learning  techniques  that  actively  involve  students  and  they  are  culturally  rele- 
vant to  the  young  people  in  the  classroom.  These  programs  help  young  people 
develop  the  skills  to  resist  peer  pressure,  set  sexual  limits  and  negotiate  the  use 
of  contraceptives  and  condoms. 

By  contrast,  there  is  no  evidence  that  abstinence-only  programs  work. 
No  published  evaluations  are  available  to  show  that  these  programs  truly  help 
young  people  postpone  sexual  relationships.  And,  in  fact,  an  analysis  of  a recent 
$5  million  abstinence-only  program  in  California  found  that  it  not  only  did  not 
increase  the  number  of  young  people  who  abstained  but,  in  one  school,  actu- 
ally resulted  in  more  students  engaging  in  sexual  intercourse  after  participating 
in  the  course. 

Despite  the  lack  of  supportive  research,  abstinence-only  programs  are 
vigorously  promoted.  Organizations  such  as  the  Medical  Institute  for  Sexual 
Health,  or  MISH,  are  working  to  implement  "just  say  no"  abstinence-only  pro- 
grams in  communities  nationwide.  These  programs  tend  to  rely  on  lectures  as 
the  main  educational  strategy,  substitute  slogans  for  discussion  and  exaggerate 
the  consequences  of  sexual  behavior  to  scare  young  people  into  abstaining. 

For  example.  Sex  Respect,  a widely  used  abstinence-only  program,  teaches 
students  slogans  such  as  "Pet  Your  Dog,  Not  Your  Date"  and  "Do  the  Right 
Thing,  Wait  for  the  Ring"  instead  of  helping  them  to  develop  the  communica- 
tion and  negotiation  skills  that  truly  might  serve  them  well. 

Facing  Reality,  another  abstinence-only  program,  includes  a litany  of  the 
consequences  of  premarital  sex,  including:  "inability  to  concentrate  on  school, 
shotgun  weddings,  selfishness,  poverty,  loss  of  faith,  fewer  friendships  formed, 
loss  of  self-mastery,  difficulty  with  long-term  commitments,  aggression  toward 
women,  loss  of  honesty,  depression  and  death." 

And  a slide  show  created  by  MISH  that  is  used  as  part  of  the  Choosing 
the  Best  curriculum  shows  students  pictures  of  advanced  sexually  transmitted 
diseases,  or  STDs,  without  giving  them  any  information  about  healthy  bodies 
or  STD  prevention  other  than  abstinence  until  marriage. 

Unfortunately,  proponents  of  these  abstinence-only  programs  scored  a 
huge  victory  last  year.  They  convinced  Congress  to  create  a new  federal  en- 
titlement program  for  abstinence-only  education  as  part  of  welfare  reform.  It 
provides  nearly  $88  million  in  federal  and  state  funding  for  programs  that  must 
have  as  their  "exclusive  purpose  teaching  the  social,  psychological  and  health 
gains  to  be  realized  by  abstaining  from  sexual  activity." 

SIECUS  is  troubled  by  the  fact  that  this  program  requires  adults  to  tell 
young  people  that  "a  mutually  faithful  monogamous  relationship  in  the  con- 
text of  marriage"  is  the  standard  of  human  sexual  activity  in  the  United  States. 
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This  ''information"  clearly  is  not  true.  The  vast  majority  of  Americans  begin 
having  sexual  relationships  before  marriage.  According  to  the  largest  national 
scientific  study  of  sexual  behavior  of  adults,  published  in  1994,  fewer  than  7 
percent  of  men  and  20  percent  of  women  age  18  to  59  were  virgins  when  they 
married. 

Moreover,  74  million  American  adults  are  classified  as  single  because  they 
have  delayed  marriage,  decided  to  remain  single,  are  divorced  or  have  entered 
into  gay  partnerships.  The  majority  of  these  adults  are  involved  in  sexual  be- 
havior. Most  of  them  would  take  offense  at  young  people  learning  about  the 
new  federal  "standard." 

This  program  also  requires  adults  to  teach  young  people  that  "sexual  ac- 
tivity outside  of  marriage  is  likely  to  have  harmful  psychological  and  physical 
effects."  While  it  is  true  that  sexual  relations  can  lead  to  unplanned  pregnancies 
and  STDs,  the  majority  of  people  have  sexual  relations  prior  to  marriage  with 
no  negative  repercussions.  One  study  reports  that  satisfying  premarital  sexual 
intercourse  has  a positive  effect  on  relationships  for  both  males  and  females 
{Family  Relations,  April  1993).  And  a 1994  survey  found  that  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  men  and  70  percent  of  women  wanted  their  first  intercourse  to  happen 
when  it  did— which  for  most  was  before  marriage. 

The  program  requires  adults  to  teach  young  people  that  "abstinence  from 
sexual  activity  is  the  only  certain  way  to  avoid  out-of-wedlock  pregnancy,  sexu- 
ally transmitted  diseases  and  other  associated  health  problems."  This  may  give 
them  the  dangerous  impression  that  contraception  and  condoms  aren't  worth 
using.  Many  fear-based,  abstinence-only  programs  discuss  contraception  only 
in  negative  terms. 

This  message  threatens  to  reverse  the  significant  strides  American  youth 
have  made  during  the  last  two  decades  to  delay  sexual  activity  or  else  pro- 
tect themselves.  A recent  government  report  found  that  while  the  number 
of  young  people  receiving  sexuality  education  that  includes  both  abstinence 
and  birth-control  information  has  increased  dramatically,  the  percentage  of 
teenage  women  who  have  had  sexual  intercourse  has  declined.  At  the  same 
time,  more  teen  women  are  using  contraceptives  at  first  intercourse.  As  a result, 
the  birthrate  among  young  women  has  been  declining  since  1991.  Another 
study  found  that  young  women  who  receive  contraceptive  education  the  same 
year  they  become  sexually  active  are  70  to  80  percent  more  likely  to  use  a 
birth-control  method. 

SIECUS  gave  states  the  same  advice  about  the  new  program  that  it  gives  to 
teenagers:  Abstain.  And  if  you're  not  going  to  abstain,  act  responsibly.  It  appears 
that  almost  all  states  will  participate  in  the  new  program.  SIECUS  is  encouraged, 
however,  by  conversations  with  more  than  20  state  representatives  who  indicate 
they  struggled  to  develop  thoughtful  programs  with  this  new  funding. 

Unfortunately,  the  new  program  lends  a false  credibility  to  abstinence- 
only  programs  that  is  likely  to  confuse  policymakers  and  the  public.  In  a recent 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Daily  News,  author  Kathleen  Gallagher  wrote  that 
"sexual  abstinence  is  quickly  becoming  the  hip,  healthy,  popular  choice  for 
unmarried  adolescents."  Her  proof?  Gallagher  explained  that  "the  U.S.  govern- 
ment is  so  confident  of  the  nationwide  boom  in  chastity  that  it's  offering  states 
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an  incentive— $50  million  a year  for  five  years  to  start  abstinence  education  and 
motivational  programs." 

There  is  no  question  that  young  people  want  help  saying  no.  Too  many 
young  people  still  are  having  sexual  intercourse  too  early.  Too  many  of  them  re- 
port that  they  regret  their  experiences.  Too  many  are  pressured  by  their  friends, 
the  media  and  older  partners.  We  must  teach  teens  the  skills  to  handle  the  chal- 
lenges of  dating,  intimacy  and  sexual  limit-setting.  But  we  must  do  much  more. 
Teens  also  need  information  about  their  bodies,  gender  roles,  sexual  abuse, 
pregnancy  and  STD  prevention. 

More  than  110  organizations— including  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation, the  American  Public  Health  Association,  the  YWCA  of  the  USA,  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  and  the  National  School  Boards  Association- 
support  a comprehensive  approach  to  sex  education.  Abstinence-only  pro- 
grams fail  America's  youth  by  denying  them  the  information  and  skills  they 
need  to  safeguard  their  health  and  make  responsible  sexual  decisions. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Are  Abstinence-Only  Sex  Education 
Programs  Good  for  Teenagers? 


In  mid- 1997,  the  National  Campaign  to  Prevent  Teen  Pregnancy,  a private, 
nonpartisan  initiative  created  by  the  Clinton  administration,  found  no  evidence 
that  abstinence-only  education  delays  sexual  activity.  The  campaign  concluded, 
"Some  abstinence  programs  are  probably  inadequate,  and  others  probably  do 
a fair  amount  of  good."  According  to  the  campaign's  research  review,  there  is 
some  evidence  that  broad  sex-education  programs  are  more  helpful  to  teenagers 
than  abstinence-only  education.  Contrary  to  the  fears  expressed  by  many  con- 
servative groups,  the  research  reported  by  California's  Applied  Research  Center 
in  Oakland  and  Public  Media  Center  of  San  Francisco  shows  such  programs  do 
not  increase  teen-age  sexual  activity,  can  decrease  intercourse,  and  can  increase 
contraceptive  use. 

Several  of  the  most  popular  abstinence-only  curriculums  in  the  United 
States  came  under  attack  in  this  report  as  inaccurate,  fear-mongering,  and  bi- 
ased. The  report  cited  examples  in  which  the  programs  exaggerated  the  failure 
rate  of  condoms;  implied  that  the  AIDS  virus  passes  through  latex  condoms; 
and  suggested  that  after  sex  in  which  a condom  is  used,  the  genitals  should  be 
washed  with  Lysol  disinfectant.  The  report  also  gave  examples  of  what  it  called 
scare  tactics.  In  one  educational  video,  a student  asks,  "What  if  I want  to  have 
sex  before  I get  married?"  The  instructor  replies,  "Well,  I guess  you'll  just  have 
to  be  prepared  to  die.  And  you'll  probably  take  with  you  your  spouse  and  one 
or  more  of  your  children." 

Advocates  of  abstinence-only  education  dismissed  the  California  findings. 
Commenting  on  the  campaign's  report,  Amy  Stephens  of  Friends  of  the  Fam- 
ily stated  that  this  report  is  "a  just  a biased  media  campaign  to  discredit  the 

Federal  money  for  abstinence  education These  programs  are  not  fear-based 

efforts  that  tell  teenagers  to  just  say  no.  They  include  character  education  and 
relationship  education,  and  we  believe  they  work.  And  Congress  believes  it  will 
cut  down  welfare  by  reducing  illegitimacy." 

So  where  does  the  solution  to  this  controversial  issue  lie?  Which  side  of- 
fers the  best  argument?  While  both  sides  argue  over  what  is  the  best  approach 
to  reducing  teen  pregnancy  and  sexual  diseases,  kids  continue  to  get  pregnant. 
Is  it  possible  for  opposing  sides  to  reach  a compromise?  What  might  that  com- 
promise be?  Or  are  the  two  sides  so  diametrically  opposed  that  a compromise 
may  be  impossible? 
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ISSUE  7 


Should  Schools  Distribute  Condoms? 


YES:  Sally  Guttmacher  et  al.,  from  "Condom  Availability  in 
New  York  City  Public  High  Schools:  Relationships  to  Condom  Use 
and  Sexual  Behavior,"  American  Journal  of  Public  Health  (September 
1997) 

NO:  Edwin  J.  Delattre,  from  "Condoms  and  Coercion:  The  Ma- 
turity of  Self  Determination,"  Vital  Speeches  of  the  Day  (April  15, 
1992) 


ISSUE  SUMMARY 


YES:  Researchers  Sally  Guttmacher  et  al.  maintain  that  their  study 
of  New  York  City  high  school  students  who  received  both  condoms 
and  an  HIV/AIDS  education  program  versus  Chicago  high  school 
students  who  received  only  HIV/AIDS  education  proves  that  dis- 
tributing condoms  in  schools  does  not  increase  sexual  activity  but 
does  result  in  students  using  condoms  more  often  when  they  are 
sexually  active. 

NO:  Professor  of  education  Edwin  J.  Delattre  rejects  the  argument 
that  there  is  a moral  obligation  to  save  lives  by  distributing  condoms 
in  schools.  He  asserts  that  distributing  condoms  in  schools  promotes 
morally  unacceptable  casual  sexual  relationships. 


]Research  shows  that  nationwide,  three  out  of  four  American  high  school  se- 
niors have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse.  In  the  larger  cities  and  suburbs,  the 
percentage  of  sexually  active  students  is  even  higher. 

With  the  highest  rate  of  teenage  pregnancy  and  abortion  in  North  Amer- 
ica and  Europe,  and  with  young  people  fast  becoming  the  highest  risk  group 
for  HIV  (human  immunodeficiency  virus)  infection,  American  parents,  edu- 
cators, and  health  care  professionals  have  to  decide  how  to  deal  with  these 
problems.  Some  advocate  teaching  abstinence-only  sex  education  and  saying 
nothing  about  contraceptives  and  other  ways  of  reducing  the  risk  of  contract- 
ing sexually  transmitted  diseases  (STDs)  and  HIV  infections.  Others  advocate 
educating  and  counseling:  "You  don't  have  to  be  sexually  active,  but  if  you  are, 
this  is  what  you  can  do  to  protect  yourself."  Offering  students  free  condoms 
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in  school  takes  this  one  step  further.  School  boards  in  New  York,  Baltimore, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  Miami,  and  other  cities  are 
convinced  that  school  nurses  and  school-based  health  clinics  should  be  allowed 
to  distribute  free  condoms  to  students,  usually  without  requiring  parental  no- 
tification or  permission. 

Dr.  Alma  Rose  George,  president  of  the  National  Medical  Association,  op- 
poses schools  giving  condoms  to  teens  without  their  parents  knowing  about  it. 
She  asserts,  "When  you  give  condoms  out  to  teens,  you  are  promoting  sex- 
ual activity.  It's  saying  that  it's  all  right.  We  shouldn't  make  it  so  easy  for 
them."  Faye  Wattleton,  former  president  of  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federa- 
tion of  America,  approves  of  schools  distributing  condoms  and  maintains  that 
requiring  the  students  to  obtain  written  permission  from  their  parents  "would 
be  counterproductive  and  meaningless." 

Some  detect  an  overtone  of  racism  in  condom  distribution  programs. 
"When  most  of  the  decisions  are  made,  it's  by  a White  majority  for  schools 
predominantly  Black,"  says  Dolores  Grier,  noted  black  historian  and  vice  chan- 
cellor of  community  relations  for  the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  New  York.  "They 
introduce  a lot  of  Black  and  Hispanic  children  to  this  like  they're  animals.  I con- 
sider it  racist  to  give  condoms  to  children."  Elijah  Mohammed,  founder  of  the 
Black  Nation  of  Islam,  also  condemned  condom  distribution  as  racist  genocide. 

In  the  following  selections,  Sally  Guttmacher  and  her  colleagues  report  on 
their  study  comparing  the  sexual  activity  and  condom  use  of  7,000  students  in 
New  York  City  high  schools  who  received  free  condoms  and  4,000  similar  high 
school  students  in  Chicago  who  were  not  distributed  condoms.  Both  school 
systems  had  similar  HIV/AIDS  education  programs.  This  study,  they  maintain, 
shows  that  making  condoms  available  in  schools  does  not  promote  teen  sex  but 
does  increase  condom  use  by  sexually  active  teens.  Edwin  J.  Delattre  opposes 
condom  education  because  he  maintains  that  it  encourages  teen  sex  and  does 
not  save  lives. 
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YES 


Condom  Availability  in  New 
York  City  Public  High  Schools 


Introduction 


Human  immunodeficiency  virus  (HIV)  infection  is  a major  threat  to  the  health 
of  adolescents  in  the  United  States.  Several  recent  surveys  suggest  that  the  ma- 
jority of  today's  high  school  students  are  sexually  active,  do  not  use  condoms 
consistently,  and  are  unaware  of  their  own  serostatus,  their  partners'  serostatus, 
or  both.  As  condoms  are  the  only  effective  method  of  preventing  HIV  transmis- 
sion among  the  sexually  active,  increasing  access  to  condoms  and  reducing  the 
barriers  to  condom  use  may  be  an  effective  method  for  decreasing  the  risk  of 
HIV  transmission  among  adolescents. 

Condoms  are  readily  available  at  drugstores,  but  many  adolescents  may 
not  have  the  financial  resources  or  self-confidence  to  purchase  them.  Although 
family  planning  clinics  are  a cheaper  source  of  condoms,  distance  and  lack  of 
foresight  may  prevent  teens  from  obtaining  them  there.  School-based  condom 
availability  programs  reduce  financial  and  psychological  barriers  and  present 
opportunities  for  the  discussion  of  condom  use  and  other  safer  sex  practices. 

In  the  few  years  that  school  condom  availability  has  become  an  acceptable 
public  health  strategy,  more  than  400  schools  in  the  United  States  have  imple- 
mented such  programs.  Program  variations  include  differences  in  where  and 
when  condoms  are  made  available,  who  distributes  condoms,  who  is  eligible 
to  receive  them,  whether  counseling  is  mandatory  or  voluntary,  and  the  extent 
of  parental  involvement.  Some  of  the  existing  programs  are  pilot  projects  that 
use  clinic  staff  through  preexisting  school-based  clinics,  but  the  majority  of 
schools  with  condom  availability  programs  do  not  have  school-based  clinics.  In 
this  [selection]  we  report  on  an  analysis  of  data  from  an  evaluation  of  New  York 
City's  systemwide  school-based  condom  availability  program. 


From  Sally  Guttmacher,  Lisa  Lieberman,  David  Ward,  Nick  Freudenberg,  Alice  Radosh,  and  Don  Des 
Jarlais,  "Condom  Availability  in  New  York  City  Public  High  Schools:  Relationships  to  Condom  Use 
and  Sexual  Behavior,"  American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  vol.  87,  no.  9 (September  1997).  Copyright 
© 1997  by  The  American  Public  Health  Association.  Reprinted  by  permission.  References  omitted. 
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Condom  Availability  in  New  York  City 

In  1991  the  New  York  City  (NYC)  Board  of  Education  implemented  one  of  the 
first  non-clinic-based,  systemwide  school  condom  availability  programs.  Each 
public  high  school  was  mandated  to  do  the  following:  (1)  assemble  an  HIV/ 
acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome  (AIDS)  team,  composed  of  the  principal, 
assistant  principal,  teachers,  parents,  students,  health  resource  staff,  and  other 
interested  personnel,  to  oversee  the  condom  availability  program;  (2)  teach  a 
minimum  of  six  HIV/AIDS  lessons  in  each  grade;  (3)  designate  and  maintain 
at  least  one  site  at  the  school  as  a resource  room  where  condoms  and  AIDS 
prevention  materials  are  available;  (4)  staff  this  site  no  less  than  10  periods  a 
week  and  post  the  hours  that  the  site  is  open;  (5)  identify  at  least  one  male 
and  one  female  staff  member  as  condom  resource  room  volunteers  and  apprise 
students  of  the  names  of  these  individuals;  and  (6)  arrange  for  an  HIV/AIDS 
information  session  for  parents. 

To  receive  condoms,  students  must  give  their  student  identification  num- 
bers to  the  condom  resource  volunteer.  The  volunteer  is  not  supposed  to  dis- 
tribute condoms  to  students  whose  parents  have  notified  the  school  that  they  do 
not  want  their  children  to  be  eligible  for  the  program.  (Less  than  2%  of  parents 
citywide  have  exercised  this  option.) 

Despite  the  public  health  advantages  of  this  program,  controversy  erupted 
over  its  initiation.  At  the  heart  of  the  debate  were  two  recurring  issues— the 
fear  that  the  program  would  increase  adolescent  sexual  activity,  and  the  role 
of  parents  vs  schools  in  matters  of  teen  sexuality.  While  both  proponents  and 
opponents  of  the  program  held  fast  to  their  beliefs,  neither  could  draw  upon 
the  support  of  empirical  evidence.  After  a lengthy  struggle,  the  program  was 
approved  by  the  school  board  and,  in  conjunction  with  expanded  AIDS  educa- 
tion, condoms  were  made  available.  In  spite  of  the  appearance  of  substantial 
opposition  to  condom  availability,  69%  of  parents,  89%  of  students,  and  76% 
of  teachers  ultimately  supported  the  program. 


Methods 

A total  of  7119  students  from  12  randomly  selected  NYC  schools  and  5738  stu- 
dents from  10  Chicago  schools  participated  in  a cross-sectional  survey  in  the 
early  fall  of  1994.  The  Chicago  public  school  system,  a large,  unified  urban  sys- 
tem that,  like  the  NYC  system,  is  ethnically  diverse  and  has  a high  dropout  rate, 
provides  HIV/AIDS  education  but  does  not  make  condoms  available  to  students. 
The  NYC  condom  availability  program  was  implemented  in  every  public  high 
school  before  the  evaluation  began.  Thus,  the  study  was  a quasi-experimental 
design  with  a post  hoc-only  comparison. 

The  12  schools  in  the  NYC  sample  were  randomly  selected  after  all  120 
schools  in  the  system  were  stratified  by  type  of  school  (comprehensive,  voca- 
tional, alternative)  and  socioeconomic  status  of  the  student  body,  as  measured 
by  eligibility  for  free  or  reduced-price  school  lunches.  Post-sample  selection 
analysis  determined  that  the  sample  of  12  schools  represented  the  proportions 
of  the  student  population  in  the  NYC  school  system  with  respect  to  type  of 
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school,  family  income,  and  borough  location.  Ten  Chicago  public  high  schools 
were  chosen  to  match  the  resulting  NYC  sample  of  students  on  relevant  demo- 
graphic characteristics. 

In  both  NYC  and  Chicago,  students  completed  self-administered  question- 
naires during  required  school  classes,  such  as  English  or  physical  education. 
The  required  classes  were  randomly  selected,  using  a quota  designed  to  ensure 
distribution  of  students  across  grades  9 through  12.  Students  had  to  be  in  the 
classroom  at  the  time  the  survey  was  conducted  to  be  included  in  the  sample. 
Trained  data  collectors  administered  the  survey  in  both  cities.  While  teachers 
remained  in  the  classroom,  as  required  by  law,  they  were  not  involved  in  the 
data  collection  in  any  way,  nor  did  they  observe  the  responses  of  individual 
students. 

The  survey  was  designed  to  measure  students'  knowledge,  attitudes,  and 
self-reported  behavior  related  to  sexual  activity,  condom  use,  and  HIV  risk  re- 
duction. Demographic  comparisons  between  the  NYC  sample  and  all  students 
in  the  NYC  public  high  school  system  revealed  that  the  sample  did  not  dif- 
fer from  the  systemwide  student  population  on  most  characteristics.  Girls  and 
Latinos,  however,  were  slightly  overrepresented  in  the  sample.  The  NYC  data 
were  then  weighted  to  estimate  the  age,  ethnic,  and  gender  distribution  of  the 
NYC  public  high  school  system;  Chicago  data  were  weighted  to  approximate  the 
resultant  NYC  sample;  and  weighted  data  were  used  for  all  subsequent  analyses. 

Sexual  activity  was  measured  by  response  to  the  question,  "Have  you  ever 
had  any  form  of  sex?  (Mark  all  that  apply.)"  Possible  answers  were  (1)  oral  in- 
tercourse (mouth);  (2)  vaginal  intercourse  (vagina);  (3)  anal  intercourse  (anus); 

(4)  I have  "fooled  around"  but  have  not  had  oral,  vaginal,  or  anal  intercourse; 

(5)  I have  never  had  sexual  intercourse.  Pilot  tests  focused  on  ensuring  that 
the  students  who  identified  themselves  as  sexually  active  would  include  those 
who  had  engaged  in  nonvaginal  (i.e.,  oral  or  anal)  intercourse.  Students  who 
marked  choices  1,  2,  or  3 were  considered  sexually  active  for  all  subsequent 
analyses.  Condom  use  was  explored  for  those  students  who  reported  having 
had  sex  within  the  past  6 months.  Condom  use  was  measured  by  response  (yes 
or  no)  to  the  question,  "The  last  time  you  had  sexual  intercourse  (oral,  vaginal, 
or  anal),  did  you  or  your  partner  use  a condom?" 

Responses  to  several  condom-related  questions  on  the  survey  were  corre- 
lated with  and  supported  the  validity  of  the  question  regarding  condom  use  at 
last  intercourse,  for  both  the  NYC  and  Chicago  samples 

We  compared  NYC  students  with  Chicago  students  on  variables  related 
to  sexual  behavior  and  condom  use,  using  weighted  and  unweighted  data  and 
controlling  for  age,  gender,  ethnicity,  and  psycho-social  factors.  Students  who 
were  new  to  their  high  school  system  (i.e.,  students  who  had  been  in  an  NYC 
or  Chicago  public  high  school  for  less  than  1 year)  were  categorized  as  "new 
students."  As  new  students,  they  were  unlikely  to  have  been  exposed  to  their 
school's  HIV/AIDS  prevention  strategies  prior  to  participating  in  the  survey 
and  thus  served  as  a proxy  baseline  measure.  In  an  effort  to  establish  a clean 
baseline,  new  students  in  NYC  who  had  obtained  a condom  at  school . . . , in- 
dicating direct  exposure  to  the  program,  were  eliminated  from  the  analyses. 
(Eliminating  these  students  did  not  affect  any  of  the  subsequent  analyses.)  Stu- 
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dents  who  had  been  in  an  NYC  or  Chicago  public  high  school  for  1 year  or  more 
were  categorized  as  "continuing  students."  Continuing  NYC  students  were  then 
compared  with  continuing  Chicago  students. 

Multivariate  logistic  models  were  used  to  compare  continuing  Chicago 
students  with  continuing  NYC  students  on  condom  use  at  last  intercourse,  over- 
all sexual  activity  rates,  and  other  outcome  variables.  Subgroup  analyses  were 
performed  to  determine  the  relationship  between  the  program  and  condom 
use  by  gender,  ethnic  group,  and  HIV  risk  status.  "High-risk"  students  were 
those  who  reported  having  had  three  or  more  sexual  partners  within  the  past  6 
months. 

For  all  but  the  demographic  comparisons,  logistic  regression  models  were 
tested  on  the  weighted  samples  with  condom  use  at  last  intercourse  as  the  de- 
pendent variable.  In  additional  models,  sexual  behavior,  drug  use,  and  HIV  risk 
status  were  used  as  the  dependent  variables.  The  logistic  models  controlled 
for  age,  gender,  ethnicity,  age  at  first  intercourse,  number  of  partners,  and  fre- 
quency of  sexual  intercourse.  In  addition,  the  models  controlled  for  a range  of 
other  variables  that  might  influence  condom  use:  salience  of  HIV/AIDS,  defined 
as  knowing  someone  who  is  HIV  positive;  self-efficacy,  defined  as  the  degree  of 
confidence  students  had  in  their  ability  to  negotiate  a series  of  situations  re- 
lated to  sexual  activity  and  condom  use . . . ; assessments  of  peer  risk,  defined  as 
students'  perceptions  of  the  proportion  of  their  friends  engaging  in  risky  sex- 
ual behaviors . . . ; depression . . . ; locus  of  control,  which  measures  the  extent  of 
control  students  felt  they  had  over  their  lives . . . ; and  parental  support,  which 
measures  how  comfortable  students  felt  talking  to  their  parents  about  a variety 
of  problems 

Finally,  to  explore  the  mechanisms  by  which  condom  availability  might 
influence  condom  use,  a series  of  additional  models  were  tested,  to  which  two 
predictor  variables  were  added:  (1)  use  of  the  condom  availability  program,  de- 
fined as  a "yes"  response  to  the  question,  "In  the  past  6 months,  have  you 
gotten  condoms  from  a teacher  or  staff  person  at  your  school?"  and  (2)  expo- 
sure to  HIV/AIDS  lessons,  defined  as  a "yes"  response  to  the  question,  "In  the  last 
semester,  were  you  taught  about  AIDS/HIV  infection  in  school?"  At  the  time  of 
the  survey,  only  42%  of  Chicago  students  and  53%  of  NYC  students  reported 
having  been  exposed  to  the  mandatory  HIV/AIDS  lessons. 

For  all  logistic  models,  students  missing  responses  on  dependent  vari- 
ables were  excluded  from  the  analyses.  Nonresponses  on  independent  variables 
showed  no  correlation  with  dependent  variables  and  were  therefore  replaced 
with  appropriate  sample  means. 


Results 

. . . The  majority  of  students  in  the  sample  were  between  15  and  17  years  of 
age.  There  were  slightly  more  girls  than  boys.  More  than  a quarter  (28%)  of  the 
sample  were  of  Hispanic/Latino  origin  and  almost  half  the  sample  (47%)  were 
African  Americans  or  Blacks  from  English-speaking  Caribbean  countries.  These 
two  categories  of  Blacks  are  combined  because  preliminary  analyses  revealed 
no  differences  between  the  two  in  sexual  activity  or  other  relevant  variables. 
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The  two  samples  were  virtually  identical  with  respect  to  the  percentage 
of  students  who  reported  that  they  had  ever  had  any  form  of  sexual  inter- 
course (new  students,  46%;  continuing  students,  60%).  When  types  of  sexual 
intercourse  (vaginal,  oral,  anal)  were  compared,  the  samples  were  again  surpris- 
ingly similar.  As  expected,  sexual  activity  increased  with  age,  and  the  NYC  and 
Chicago  students  were  remarkably  similar  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  many 
other  variables  related  to  sexual  activity,  including  age  at  first  intercourse  and 
age  of  first  partner.  They  were  also  similar  in  the  percentage  of  students  who  re- 
ported having  had  three  or  more  partners  in  the  past  6 months  (new  students, 
23%;  continuing  students,  19%). 

More  NYC  students  than  Chicago  students  (37%  vs  25%) . . . reported  that 
they  knew  someone  with  HIV  infection  or  AIDS.  Because  the  prevalence  of  HIV/ 
AIDS  is  noticeably  higher  in  NYC  than  in  Chicago . . . students'  opportunities 
for  interactions  with  people  with  HIV/AIDS  are  significantly  greater  in  NYC. 
Despite  this  difference,  students  in  both  cities  were  equally  unlikely  to  feel 
vulnerable  to  HIV  infection;  91%  of  students  in  both  cities  said  it  was  "unlikely" 
or  "not  at  all  likely"  that  they  would  become  infected  with  HIV  in  the  next  5 
years 

In  both  cities  a higher  proportion  of  boys  than  girls  were  sexually  ac- 
tive and  a higher  proportion  of  African-American  or  Caribbean  students  than 
students  from  other  ethnic  groups  reported  having  had  sex.  A slightly  higher 
proportion  of  NYC  Hispanic/Latino  students  than  Chicago  Hispanic/Latino 

students  reported  having  had  sex These  bivariate  analyses  are  descriptive 

and  present  only  a preliminary  view. 

. . .[T]he  proportions  of  new  students  and  continuing  students  who  were 
sexually  active  were  the  same  in  both  NYC  and  Chicago  (47%  for  new  students 
and  60%  for  continuing  students).  For  condom  use  at  last  intercourse,  how- 
ever, a different  pattern  emerged.  A similar  percentage  of  new  students  in  NYC 
and  Chicago  (58%  and  60%,  respectively)  reported  using  condoms  at  last  in- 
tercourse, but  among  continuing  students  condom  use  at  last  intercourse  was 
significantly  higher  in  NYC. 

. . . [RJeported  condom  use  at  last  intercourse  varied  by 

• age . . . , indicating  that  older  students  were  less  likely  to  use  condoms; 

• gender . . . , indicating  that  girls  were  less  likely  than  boys  to  use  con- 
doms; 

• ethnicity . . . , indicating  that  African-American  and  Caribbean  students 
were  more  likely  than  White  students  to  use  condoms; 

• age  at  first  intercourse . . . , indicating  that  those  who  became  sexually 
active  at  a later  age  were  more  likely  to  use  condoms; 

• number  of  partners . . . , indicating  that  those  who  had  more  partners 
were  more  likely  to  use  condoms; 

• frequency  of  sex . . . , indicating  that  those  who  had  sex  more  frequently 
were  less  likely  to  use  condoms; 

• self-efficacy . . . , indicating  that  students  who  felt  more  confident  in 
their  ability  to  refuse  to  have  sex  without  a condom  were  more  likely 
to  use  condoms; 
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• peer  risk . . . , indicating  that  students  who  reported  having  friends  who 
took  a variety  of  HIV-related  risks  were  less  likely  to  use  condoms; 

• locus  of  control . . . , indicating  that  students  who  felt  they  had  little 
control  over  their  lives  were  less  likely  to  use  condoms; 

• depression . . . , indicating  that  students  who  were  more  depressed  were 

less  likely  to  use  condoms 


Discussion 

We  used  a variety  of  analytic  strategies  to  examine  the  relationship  between 
condom  availability  and  sexual  behavior.  Clearly,  making  condoms  available  at 
school  does  not  lead  to  increases  in  sexual  activity.  New  students  (the  proxy 
baseline  measure  for  this  study)  in  New  York  City  had  the  same  sexual  activity 
rates  as  new  students  in  Chicago.  In  both  cities  the  rate  of  increase  of  sexual 
activity  associated  with  age  was  the  same.  A similar  study  of  Latino  adolescents 
in  a community-based  condom  availability  program  in  Boston  also  found  no 
effect  of  condom  availability  on  sexual  behavior.  Thus,  the  fear  that  making 
condoms  available  will  increase  sexual  activity,  a primary  political  obstacle  to 
making  condoms  available  to  high  school  students,  appears  to  be  unfounded. 

Additionally,  these  results  suggest  that  making  condoms  available  in  high 
schools  increases  condom  use.  Notably,  the  impact  of  exposure  to  the  program 
on  condom  use  was  significantly  greater  for  those  students  who  reported  having 
had  three  or  more  partners  in  the  past  6 months  (the  higher-risk  group). 

A range  of  psychosocial,  behavioral,  and  demographic  variables  also  in- 
fluence condom  use  at  last  intercourse,  including  depression,  self-efficacy,  age 
at  first  intercourse,  and  gender.  For  example,  although  the  NYC  program  is 
made  available  to  both  male  and  female  students,  the  multiple  determinants 
of  condom  use  vary  between  males  and  females.  Thus,  logistic  models,  such  as 
those  presented  in  the  Results  section,  were  examined  separately  for  males  and 
females  and  for  higher-risk  males  and  higher-risk  females.  Exposure  to  the  pro- 
gram continued  to  make  an  independent,  significant  contribution  to  condom 
use  at  last  intercourse  in  each  of  these  subgroups,  although  the  relationships 
between  other  explanatory  variables  and  condom  use  differed  between  males 
and  females. 

The  major  methodological  limitation  of  this  study  is  that  there  was  no 
baseline  measurement  of  condom  use  among  NYC  public  high  school  students 
prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  condom  availability  program.  Because  the 
program  was  systemwide,  there  could  be  no  random  assignment  to  intervention 
or  comparison  groups.  Thus  the  comparison  group,  by  definition,  had  to  be 
another  school  system.  This  raised  the  question  of  whether  some  unexplained 
differences  between  NYC  and  Chicago,  rather  than  the  condom  availability 
program  itself,  might  account  for  any  observed  differences  in  condom  use.  A 
variety  of  analytic  strategies  were  used  to  account  for  these  limitations.  No  sin- 
gle method  or  analytic  strategy  could  overcome  all  the  limitations,  but  as  others 
have  suggested,  these  methodologies  used  together  build  a case  for  the  overall 
results. 
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Conclusions 

Other  studies  have  suggested  that  HIV  education  alone  appears  to  have  little 
impact  on  behavior  and  that  most  adolescents  do  not  perceive  themselves  to  be 
at  risk  for  HIV  infection,  despite  the  fact  that  they  are  engaging  in  unprotected 
sex.  Classroom-based  programs  alone  have  had  limited  success  in  delaying  the 
onset  of  sexual  activity,  increasing  the  use  of  contraceptives  and  condoms,  and 
decreasing  rates  of  pregnancy  and  sexually  transmitted  disease,  while  programs 
that  include  additional  enabling  or  service  provisions  have  been  somewhat 
more  successful.  The  data  presented  in  this  [selection]  suggest  that  making  con- 
doms available  does  not  encourage  students  who  have  never  had  sex  to  become 
sexually  active.  In  addition,  adding  condom  availability  to  an  HIV/AIDS  educa- 
tion program  has  a significant  though  modest  relationship  with  condom  use, 
particularly  among  students  with  multiple  partners,  whether  through  direct  use 
of  the  program  or  through  other,  indirect,  means. 

School  may  not  be  the  place  to  reach  adolescents  at  highest  risk  for  HIV 
infection,  yet  the  school  population  does  include  a substantial  proportion  of 
students  at  high  risk;  nearly  1 in  10  (8.7%)  of  all  NYC  public  high  school  stu- 
dents reported  that  they  had  had  three  or  more  sexual  partners  in  the  past  6 
months.  In  fact,  while  less  than  one  fifth  of  sexually  active  NYC  students  re- 
ported actually  getting  a condom  from  school,  higher-risk  students  reported 
getting  a condom  from  school  in  significantly  higher  proportions  than  lower- 
risk  students.  Our  findings  suggest  that  school-based  condom  availability,  a 
low-cost,  harmless  addition  to  classroom  HIV/AIDS  prevention  education  ef- 
forts, merits  policy  consideration  because  it  can  lower  the  risk  of  HIV  infection 
and  other  sexually  transmitted  diseases  for  urban  teens  in  the  United  States. 


Edwin  J.  Delattre 


Condoms  and  Coercion: 

The  Maturity  of  Self  Determination 

lAf  e [are]  told ...  by  condom  distribution  advocates  that  school  distribution 
of  condoms  is  not  a moral  issue  but  rather  an  issue  of  life  and  death.  We  [are] 
told,  by  the  same  people,  that  we  have  a moral  obligation  to  do  everything  in 
our  power,  at  all  times,  to  save  lives.  The  incoherence— indeed,  contradiction— 
between  these  claims  reflects  the  failure  of  condom  distribution  advocates  to 
perceive  the  fact  that  all  life-and-death  issues  are  morally  consequential;  that 
questions  of  what  schools  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  do  in  the  interest 
of  their  students  are  irreducibly  moral  questions;  and  that  how  schools  should 
endorse  and  sustain  the  honorable  conduct  of  personal  life  is  a moral  issue  of 
the  most  basic  and  profound  sort. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  if  our  only  moral  duty  were  to  save  lives— at  whatever 
cost  to  other  ideals  of  life— on  statistical  grounds,  we  would  have  to  raise  the 
legal  age  for  acquiring  a driver's  license  to  at  least  twenty-five;  we  would  have 
to  reduce  interstate  highway  speed  limits  to  35  mph  or  less;  we  would  have 
to  force  everyone  in  America  to  undergo  an  annual  physical  examination;  we 
would  have  to  outlaw  foods  that  contribute  to  bad  health;  we  would  have  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  tobacco  and  advertisements  for  it,  and  spend  huge  resources 
to  enforce  those  laws;  we  would  have  to  eliminate  rights  of  privacy  in  the  home 
in  order  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  domestic  violence;  we  would  have  to 
establish  laws  to  determine  who  can  safely  bear  children,  and  therefore  who 
is  allowed  to  become  pregnant;  we  would  have  to  make  AIDS  and  drug  test- 
ing mandatory  for  all  citizens  at  regular  intervals;  we  would  have  to  do  away 
with  the  rights  of  suspects  to  due  process  in  order  to  eliminate  open-air  drug 
marketplaces  in  our  cities;  we  would  have  to  incarcerate,  on  a permanent  basis, 
all  prostitutes  who  test  HIV  positive;  we  would  have  to  announce  publicly  the 
name  of  every  person  who  tests  HIV  positive  in  order  to  safeguard  others  from 
possible  exposure  through  sexual  activity.  And  so  on. 

Saving  lives  is  not  the  only  moral  concern  of  human  beings.  The  preven- 
tion of  needless  suffering  among  adults,  youths,  children,  infants  and  unborn 
babies;  the  avoidance  of  self-inflicted  heartache;  and  the  creation  of  opportu- 
nities for  fulfilling  work  and  for  happiness  in  an  environment  of  safety  and 
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justice  all  merit  moral  attention  as  well.  And  even  if  saving  lives  were  our 
only  moral  concern,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  distributing  condoms 
in  schools  is  the  best  way  to  save  lives.  Certainly,  the  distribution  of  condoms  is 
an  unreliable  substitute  for  the  creation  of  a school  environment  that  conveys 
the  unequivocal  message  that  abstinence  has  greater  life-saving  power  than  any 
piece  of  latex  can  have. 

Furthermore,  even  if  condoms  were  the  best  means  of  saving  lives,  there 
would  be  no  compelling  reason  for  schools  rather  than  parents  to  distribute 
condoms;  no  reason  for  schools  to  be  implicated  in  the  distribution  of  condoms 
when  others  are  willing  and  eager  to  do  so;  no  reason  for  schools  to  assent  to 
the  highly  questionable  claim  that  if  they  distribute  condoms,  they  will,  in  fact, 
save  lives. 

We  have  a duty  to  make  clear  to  our  students . . . the  implications  of  sexual 
involvement  with  other  people  who  are  ignorant  of  the  dangers  of  sexual  trans- 
mission of  diseases  or  uncaring  about  any  threat  they  may  pose  to  the  safety  of 
the  innocent.  Our  students  need  to  grasp  that  if  any  one  of  us  becomes  sexu- 
ally involved  with  someone  and  truly  needs  a condom  or  a dental  dam  because 
neither  we  nor  the  other  person  knows  how  much  danger  of  exposure  to  AIDS 
that  person  may  be  subjecting  us  to,  then  we  are  sleeping  with  a person  who 
is  either  staggeringly  ignorant  of  the  dangers  involved  or  else  is,  in  principle, 
willing  to  kill  us.  Such  a person  has  not  even  the  decency  to  wait  long  enough 
for  informative  medical  tests  to  be  conducted  that  would  have  a chance  of  dis- 
closing an  HIV  positive  condition;  not  even  the  decency  to  place  saving  our 
lives,  or  anyone  else's,  above  personal  gratification.  Obviously,  if  we  behave  in 
this  way,  we,  too,  are  guilty  of  profound  wrongdoing. 

This  is  so  inescapably  a moral  issue— about  saving  lives— that  its  omission 
by  condom  distribution  advocates  astounds  the  imagination.  They  have  said 
nothing  about  the  kinds  of  people  who  are  unworthy  of  romantic  love  and 
personal  trust,  who  conceal  or  ignore  the  danger  they  may  pose  to  another's  life, 
even  with  a condom.  These  considerations  prove  yet  another  fundamental  fact 
of  human  life:  the  only  things  casual  about  casual  sex  are  its  casual  indifference 
to  the  seriousness  of  sexual  life,  its  casual  dismissal  of  the  need  for  warranted 
trust  between  one  individual  and  another,  and  its  casual  disregard  and  contempt 
for  our  personal  duty  to  protect  others  from  harm  or  death. 

We  have  a duty  to  explain  to  students  that  there  is  no  mystery  about 
discovering  and  saying  what  is  morally  wrong.  It  is  morally  wrong  to  cause 
needless  suffering,  and  it  is  morally  wrong  to  be  indifferent  to  the  suffering  we 
may  cause  by  our  actions.  On  both  counts,  sexual  promiscuity  is  conspicuously 
wrong. 

Sexual  promiscuity,  casual  sexual  involvement,  whether  in  youth  or  adult- 
hood, is  an  affront  to  all  moral  seriousness  about  one's  own  life  and  the  lives 
of  others.  Exposing  oneself  and  others  to  possible  affliction  with  sexually  trans- 
mitted diseases  is  itself  morally  indefensible,  but  even  where  this  danger  is  not 
present,  sexual  promiscuity  reveals  a grave  failure  of  personal  character. 

A person  who  is  sexually  promiscuous  inevitably  treats  other  people  as 
mere  objects  to  be  used  for  personal  gratification,  and  routinely  ignores  the 
possibility  of  pregnancies  that  may  result  in  unwanted  children  whose  lot  in 
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life  will  be  unfair  from  the  beginning.  This  is  morally  wrong;  it  is  an  affront 
to  the  dignity  of  human  beings,  an  affront  to  their  right  to  be  treated  with 
concern  for  their  feelings,  hopes,  and  happiness,  as  well  as  their  safety. 

Where  promiscuity  is  shrewdly  calculated,  it  is  crudely  exploitative  and 
selfish;  where  promiscuity  is  impulsive,  it  is  immature  and  marks  a failure  of 
self-control.  In  either  case,  promiscuity  is  incompatible  with  moral  serious- 
ness, because  wherever  there  is  promiscuity,  there  is  necessarily  an  absence 
of  the  emotional  and  spiritual  intimacy  that  anchor  genuine  love  among  hu- 
man beings,  love  that  is  healthfully  expressed  among  morally  mature  people  in 
nonpromiscuous  sexual  intimacy. 

Those  who  are  sexually  promiscuous— or  want  to  become  promiscuous  by 
successfully  persuading  others  to  gratify  their  desires— routinely  seek  to  exert 
peer  pressure  in  favor  of  sexual  indulgence,  as  surely  as  drug  users  seek  to  im- 
pose peer  pressure  in  favor  of  drug  and  alcohol  consumption.  Anyone  who 
believes  that  such  persons  will  not  try  to  overcome  resistance  to  sexual  involve- 
ment by  insisting  that  the  school  distributes  condoms;  that  the  Health  Center 
says  condoms  increase  your  safety,  or  at  least  make  sex  "less  dangerous";  that 
sexual  activity  is  only  a health  issue  and  not  a moral  issue,  and  that  condoms 
eliminate  the  health  problem— anyone  so  naive  ignores  entirely,  or  does  not 
know,  the  practices  of  seduction,  the  manipulativeness  among  people  who  treat 
others  as  objects  to  be  used  for  their  own  pleasure,  or  the  coercive  power  of 
adverse  peer  pressure. 

We  also  have  a duty  to  describe  to  our  students  the  very  real  dangers  of 
promiscuity  even  with  condoms.  According  to  research  conducted  by  Planned 
Parenthood,  condoms  have  a vastly  greater  rate  of  failure  in  preventing  preg- 
nancy when  used  by  young  unmarried  women— 36.3  percent— than  has  been  re- 
ported by  condom  distribution  advocates.  The  Family  Research  Council  stresses 
that  this  figure  is  probably  low  where  condom  failure  may  involve  possible  ex- 
posure to  AIDS,  since  the  HIV  virus  is  1/450  the  size  of  a sperm  and  is  less  than  1/10 
the  size  of  open  channels  that  routinely  pass  entirely  through  latex  products 
such  as  gloves. 

The  behavior  of  health  professionals  with  respect  to  "less  dangerous" 
sex  ought  to  be  described  to  students  as  well.  As  reported  in  the  Richmond, 
Virginia.  Times-Dispatch  ten  days  ago: 

"Dr.  Theresa  Crenshaw,  a member  of  the  national  AIDS  Commission  and 
past  president  of  the  American  Association  of  Sex  Education,  Counselors, 
and  Therapists,  told  a Washington  conference  of  having  addressed  an  inter- 
national meeting  of  800  sexologists:  'Most  of  them,'  she  said,  'recommended 
condoms  to  their  clients  and  students.  I asked  them  if  they  had  available  the 
partner  of  their  dreams,  and  knew  that  person  carried  the  virus,  would  they 
have  sex,  depending  on  a condom  for  protection?  No  one  raised  their  hand. 

After  a long  delay,  one  timid  hand  surfaced  from  the  back  of  the  room.  I told 
them  that  it  was  irresponsible  to  give  advice  to  others  that  they  would  not 
follow  themselves.  The  point  is,  putting  a mere  balloon  between  a healthy 
body  and  a deadly  disease  is  not  safe.' " [January  4,  1992,  p.  A- 10] 

These  reasons  of  principle  and  of  fact  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
hazards But  there  is  more  to  the  moral  dimension  of  school  distribution  of 
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condoms,  and  those  who  have  claimed  otherwise  deserve  a further  account  with 
respect  to  sexual  life  itself. 

In  being  forced  to  distribute  condoms ...  to  children  and  adolescents 
whose  emotional  and  intellectual  maturity  remain,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
balance— we  are  made  to  convey  to  the  young  the  false  message  that  we  do  not 
know  these  things  about  basic  decency,  about  safety,  about  the  high  price  of 
putting  everything  at  risk  for  instant  pleasure.  And  we  are  also  giving  youths 
whose  judgment  is  still  being  formed  the  impression  that  we  do  not  particularly 
care  about  the  moral  dimensions  of  sexual  life,  and  that  there  is  no  particular 
reason  for  them  to  do  so  either. 

Remember:  we  have  been  told ...  by  adults  and  youths  alike  that  there  is 
no  moral  issue  at  stake.  The  acquiescence  of  the  School ...  in  condom  distribu- 
tion tacitly  affirms  that  pronouncement.  Their  message  betrays  fidelity  to  high 
standards  of  ethics  in  education  and  sensitivity  to  more  comprehensive  dimen- 
sions of  respect  for  justice,  self-control,  courage,  and  regard  for  persons  in  the 
articulation  of  institutional  policy  and  the  conduct  of  personal  life. 

Those  who  have  told  us  that  we  are  not  faced  with  a moral  issue  transpar- 
ently lack  understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  moral  maturity  and  character 
excellence.  Their  judgement,  shallow  as  it  is,  betrays  the  young  to  a supposed, 
but  implausible,  expediency. 

We  will  be  told  that  all  this  will  be  covered  by  conscientious  counsel- 
ing of  youths  who  request  condoms.  But,  despite  the  best  efforts  of  our  well- 
intentioned  health  care  professionals,  it  will  not  be  adequately  covered— and  it 
will  certainly  not  be  covered  for  the  students,  and  their  former  classmates  who 
have  dropped  out  of  school,  who  are  subject  to  peer  pressure  but  never  seek 
condoms  themselves. 

Condom  distribution  in  the  schools,  even  under  the  most  carefully  con- 
sidered conditions,  lends  itself  to  the  theme  we  have  heard  here:  that  profound 
dimensions  of  moral  life,  including  decent  treatment  of  others,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  morality.  It  is  not  simply  that  this  position  is  morally  incompetent; 
it  is  also  cruel  in  its  licensing  of  peer  pressure  to  become  sexually  active,  peer 
pressure  that  can  be,  and  often  is,  selfish,  intolerant,  even  downright  vicious. 

The  School . . . has  sanctioned  such  peer  pressure  and  has  thereby  given 
approval  to  forms  of  behavior  and  manipulation  that  cause,  among  the  young, 
enormous  suffering.  Condom  distribution  advocates  behave  as  though  they 
know  nothing  of  human  nature  and  nothing  of  the  unfair  pressures  to  which 
the  young  are  routinely  subjected.  The  School's]  decision  has  now  implicated 
us  in  teaching  the  young  that  we,  too,  are  ignorant  of  these  facts  of  life  as  they 
apply  in  youth. 

The  reply  of  condom  distribution  advocates  to  my  reasoning  is  pre- 
dictable. Sexual  activity  among  the  young  is  inevitable,  they  will  say,  even 
natural,  and  for  reasons  of  birth  control,  avoidance  of  unwanted  teenage  preg- 
nancies and  protection  from  sexually  transmitted  diseases,  including  AIDS,  it 
is  better  that  students  should  use  condoms  than  not.  They  will  insist  that  the 
availability  of  condoms  does  not  increase  the  likelihood  of  sexual  activity  and 
that,  in  any  case,  many  students  who  use  the  condoms  will  be  selectively  active 
rather  than  promiscuous. 
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The  counterarguments  are  equally  straightforward.  If  we  teach  the  young 
that  sexual  activity  is  what  we  expect  of  them,  at  least  some  of  them  will  come 
to  expect  it  of  themselves.  We  have  no  right  to  exhibit,  or  to  have,  such  low  ex- 
pectations—especially  toward  those  whose  decisions  about  whether  to  become 
sexually  active  remain  in  the  balance  or  who  hope  to  live  in  an  environment 
where  restraint  is  not  only  respected  but  genuinely  admired. 

And  for  those  who  are  sexually  promiscuous— for  whatever  motives— 
whether  they  act  in  this  way  to  aggrandize  themselves;  or  to  exert  power  over 
others;  or  to  gain  prestige,  or  physical  pleasure,  or  peer  approval;  whether  they 
are  sexually  active  because  of  a desperate  and  doomed  hope  of  securing  af- 
fection and  attention;  or  from  failure  to  grasp  alternatives;  or  from  ignorance 
of  consequences  of  promiscuity;  or  from  a mistaken  belief  that  intercourse 
and  intimacy  are  the  same— for  all  of  them,  if  it  is  better  that  they  should  use 
condoms  than  not,  how  does  it  follow  that  we  should  give  them  the  condoms 
in  the  High  School? 

In  logic— and  in  fact— it  does  not  follow.  Even  if  it  is  true  that  promiscuity 
with  condoms  and  dental  dams  is  physically  less  dangerous  than  promiscuity 
without  them,  this  ostensible  fact  in  no  way  suggests  or  implies  that  we  should 
be  in  the  business  of  distributing  condoms— as  surely  as  the  fact  that  filtered 
cigarettes  are  less  harmful  than  unfiltered  ones  does  not  imply  that  we  should 
be  distributing  free  filtered  cigarettes  in  the . . . Public  Schools.  We  should  in- 
stead be  standing  on  the  side  of  peer  pressure  against  casual  sex,  and  we  should 
be  providing  resolute  support  for  such  peer  pressure  because  it  is  morally  right 
and  because  it  has  a distinctive  and  irreplaceable  power  to  save  lives. 

Some  condom  distribution  advocates  insist  that  because  we  now  have  a 
health  clinic  in  the  High  School,  we  are  obliged  to  defer  to  the  judgment  of 
experts  in  health  care  on  this  subject.  They  claim  that  these  experts  do  not  try 
to  tell  us  what  we  should  do  as  educators,  and  we  should  not  tell  them  what  to 
do  in  matters  of  health  and  health-related  services. 

This  artificial  and  illusory  bifurcation  of  education  and  health  is  based 
on  the  false  premise  that  what  health  officials  do  in  the  High  School  contains 
no  educational  lessons  and  teaches  nothing  about  institutional  policy  or  the 
decent  conduct  of  personal  life. 

In  this  particular  matter,  health  experts  have  clearly  attempted  to  teach 
the  public— including  students— that  the  High  School  is  an  appropriate  condom 
distribution  site,  while  dismissing  as  irrelevant  questions  of  educational  mis- 
sion and  duty;  and  social  service  agency  leaders  have  advocated  that  policy  by 
pandering  to  and  proselytizing  for  the  view  naively  expressed  by  the  students 
that  there  are  no  moral  issues  implicit  in  the  policy.  They  have  exceeded  their 
competence  in  questions  of  morals. 

Furthermore,  it  is  well  understood  by  all  of  us  that  condoms  are  fallible. 
We  have  not  adequately  addressed  problems  of  potential  legal  liability  for . . . 
the  City . . . , the . . . Public  Schools,  and  the  School  Committee.  Yet  both  health 
professionals  and  social  service  personnel  have . . . explicitly  dismissed  as  trivial 
the  prospect  of  legal  liability  for  our  institutions,  as  though  they  were  qualified 
not  only  in  matters  of  ethics  but  also  in  matters  of  law.  In  both  respects,  they 
have  acted  as  educators— miseducators. 
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In  doing  so,  they  have  potentially  undermined  the  achievement  of  healthy 
levels  of  self-assertion  by  students,  putting  that  achievement  at  risk  from  dan- 
gerous peer  pressure.  They  have  likewise  jeopardized  the  achievement  of  self- 
respect  among  students  by  teaching  them  that  even  a questionable  expediency 
is  more  important  than  mature  judgment,  personal  restraint,  and  respect  for 
the  well-being  of  other  people. 

These  are  the  facts  of  our  present  situation.  We  have  been  brought  to  a 
moment  when  we  are  no  longer  able  to  do  what  we  ought  to  do  in  the  High 
School,  but  are  forced  to  do  what  is  educationally  wrong.  We  have  been  driven 
to  this  condition  by  a collection  of  flawed  arguments  about  educational  policy, 
about  ethical  life,  and  about  law. 
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i he  debate  over  whether  or  not  public  schools  should  distribute  condoms 
to  students  clearly  reflects  the  opposing  philosophical  and  moral  positions  of 
fixed  versus  process  value  systems.  The  fixed  worldview  places  a top  priority  on 
opposing  all  sexual  activity  outside  marriage.  A process  worldview  maintains 
that  sexual  abstinence  for  teens  should  be  encouraged  but  that  teens  should 
also  be  provided  with  the  knowledge  and  ways  of  reducing  the  health  risk  when 
they  do  decide  to  engage  in  sex. 

This  debate  can  be  political  and  heated,  especially  when  the  teenagers 
who  are  affected  by  any  decision  on  this  issue  speak  for  themselves.  In  St.  Clair 
Shores,  Michigan,  five  high  school  students  were  suspended  for  wearing  but- 
tons promoting  condom  usage.  In  Seattle,  Washington,  activists  handing  out 
condoms  and  risk-reduction  pamphlets  at  local  high  schools  were  threatened 
with  arrest  for  public  obscenity. 

Approximately  one-quarter  of  all  Americans  who  currently  have  AIDS 
were  infected  during  their  teen  years.  In  some  areas,  the  rate  of  HIV  infection 
among  teens  is  doubling  every  16  to  18  months.  In  some  schools,  the  rate  of 
STD  infection  is  over  20  percent  and  pregnancies  in  the  fifth  grade  are  not 
unheard  of. 

Despite  this  debate,  which  began  10  years  ago,  a growing  number  of  stu- 
dents in  high  schools  expect  to  have  free  condoms  available  in  their  schools.  For 
these  teenagers  the  question  of  whether  or  not  free  condoms  promote  promis- 
cuity is  misguided  and  ignores  the  reality  of  their  high  school  lives. 
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Should  All  Female 
Circumcision  Be  Banned? 


YES:  Loretta  M.  Kopelmaii;  from  "Female  Circumcision/Genital 
Mutilation  and  Ethical  Relativism,"  Second  Opinion  (October  1994) 

NO:  P.  Masila  Mutisya,  from  "A  Symbolic  Form  of  Female  Circum- 
cision Should  Be  Allowed  for  Those  Who  Want  It,"  An  Original  Essay 
Written  for  This  Volume  (November  1997) 


ISSUE  SUMMARY 


YES:  Loretta  M.  Kopelman,  a professor  of  medical  humanities,  ar- 
gues that  certain  moral  absolutes  apply  to  all  cultures  and  that  these, 
combined  with  the  many  serious  health  and  cultural  consequences 
of  female  circumcision,  require  that  all  forms  of  female  genital  mu- 
tilation be  eliminated. 

NO:  R Masila  Mutisya,  a professor  of  multicultural  education,  con- 
tends that  we  should  allow  the  simplest  form  of  female  circumcision, 
nicking  the  clitoral  hood  to  draw  a couple  of  drops  of  blood,  as  part 
of  the  rich  heritage  of  rite  of  passage  for  newborn  and  pubertal  girls 
in  those  cultures  with  this  tradition. 

Each  year  in  central  and  northern  Africa  and  southern  Arabia,  4-5  million 
girls  have  parts  of  their  external  genitals  surgically  removed  in  ceremonies 
intended  to  honor  and  welcome  the  girls  into  their  communities  or  into  wom- 
anhood. About  80  million  living  women  have  had  this  surgery  performed  some- 
time between  infancy  and  puberty  in  ancient  rituals  said  to  promote  chastity, 
religion,  group  identity,  cleanliness,  health,  family  values,  and  marriage  goals. 
Female  circumcision  (FC)  is  deeply  embedded  in  the  cultures  of  many  coun- 
tries, including  Ethiopia,  Sudan,  Somalia,  Sierra  Leone,  Kenya,  Tanzania,  Chad, 
Gambia,  Liberia,  Mali,  Senegal,  Eritrea,  Ivory  Coast,  Upper  Volta,  Mauritania, 
Nigeria,  and  Egypt. 

Opponents  of  FC  call  it  female  genital  mutilation  (FGM)  because  the 
usual  ways  of  performing  FC  frequently  cause  serious  health  problems,  such 
as  hemorrhaging,  urinary  and  pelvic  infection,  painful  intercourse  (for  both 
partners),  infertility,  delivery  complications,  and  even  death.  Besides  denying 
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women  orgasm,  the  health  consequences  of  FC  also  strain  the  overburdened, 
limited  health  care  systems  in  the  developing  nations  in  which  it  is  practiced. 

In  Type  1 FC,  the  simplest  form,  the  clitoral  hood  is  pricked  or  removed. 
Type  1 FC  should  not  preclude  orgasms  in  later  life,  but  it  can  when  performed 
on  the  tiny  genitals  of  infants  with  the  pins,  scissors,  and  knives  that  traditional 
practitioners  commonly  use.  In  Type  2 (intermediate)  FC,  the  clitoris  and  most 
or  all  of  the  minor  labia  are  removed.  In  Type  3 FC,  known  as  pharonic  cir- 
cumcision, or  infibulation,  the  clitoris,  minor  labia,  and  parts  of  the  major 
labia  are  removed.  The  vulval  wound  is  stitched  closed,  leaving  only  a small 
opening  for  passage  of  urine  and  menstrual  flow.  Traditional  practitioners  of- 
ten use  sharpened  or  hot  stones  or  unsterilized  razors  or  knives,  frequently 
without  anesthesia  or  antibiotics.  Thorns  are  sometimes  used  to  stitch  up  the 
wound,  and  a twig  is  often  inserted  to  keep  the  passage  open.  Flealing  can 
take  a month  or  more.  In  southern  Arabia,  Sudan,  Somalia,  Ethiopia,  and  other 
African  nations,  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  girls  undergo  Type  2 or  3 FC. 

Impassioned  cultural  clashes  erupt  when  families  migrate  from  countries 
where  FC  is  customary  to  North  America  and  Europe.  In  their  new  homes  im- 
migrant parents  use  traditional  practitioners  or  ask  local  health  professionals  to 
perform  FC.  Some  doctors  and  nurses  perform  FC  for  large  fees;  others  do  it  be- 
cause they  are  concerned  about  the  unhygienic  techniques  of  traditional  prac- 
titioners. In  the  United  Kingdom  about  2,000  girls  undergo  FC  each  year,  even 
though  it  is  legally  considered  child  abuse.  Many  international  agencies,  such 
as  UNICEF,  the  International  Federation  of  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics,  and 
the  World  Health  Organization  (WHO),  openly  condemn  and  try  to  stop  FC. 
France,  Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  banned  FC;  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  has  denounced  it;  and  the  U.S.  Congress  has  made  all  FC  illegal. 

The  question  discussed  here  is  whether  or  not  the  traditional  pluralism 
and  openness  of  American  culture  can  make  some  accommodation  that  would 
allow  thousands  of  immigrants  to  maintain  the  essence  of  their  ancient,  tradi- 
tional rites  of  passage  for  young  girls  in  some  symbolic  way.  Some  commen- 
tators argue  that  we  should  prohibit  Types  2 and  3 circumcision  for  health 
reasons  but  allow  some  symbolic  ritual  nicking  of  the  clitoral  hood  as  a ma- 
jor element  in  the  extensive  ceremonies  and  educational  rites  of  passage  that 
surround  a girl's  birth  into  her  family  and  community  or  her  passage  to  wom- 
anhood in  these  African  and  Arabic  cultures.  In  the  following  selections,  Loretta 
M.  Kopelman  advocates  a ban  on  all  female  circumcision.  P.  Masila  Mutisya  ad- 
vocates allowing  a symbolic  female  circumcision,  similar  to  the  removal  of  the 
male  foreskin  (prepuce),  with  modern  medical  safeguards. 
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Loretta  M.  Kopelman 


YES 


Female  Circumcision/ Genital  Mutilation 

and  Ethical  Relativism 


Reasons  Given  for  Female 
Circumcision/Genital  Mutilation 

According  to  four  independent  series  of  studies  conducted  by  investigators  from 
countries  where  female  circumcision  is  widely  practiced  (El  Dareer  1982;  Ntiri 
1993;  Koso-Thomas  1987;  Abdalla  1982),  the  primary  reason  given  for  perform- 
ing this  ritual  surgery  are  that  it  (1)  meets  a religious  requirement,  (2)  preserves 
group  identity,  (3)  helps  to  maintain  cleanliness  and  health,  (4)  preserves  vir- 
ginity and  family  honor  and  prevents  immorality,  and  (5)  furthers  marriage 
goals  including  greater  sexual  pleasure  for  men. 

El  Dareer  conducted  her  studies  in  the  Sudan,  Dr.  Olayinka  Koso-Thomas 
in  and  around  Sierra  Leone,  and  Raquiya  Haji  Dualeh  Abdalla  and  Daphne 
Williams  Ntiri  in  Somalia.  They  argue  that  the  reasons  for  continuing  this  prac- 
tice in  their  respective  countries  float  on  a sea  of  false  beliefs,  beliefs  that  thrive 
because  of  a lack  of  education  and  open  discussion  about  reproduction  and 
sexuality.  Insofar  as  intercultural  methods  for  evaluating  factual  and  logical 
statements  exist,  people  from  other  cultures  should  at  least  be  able  to  under- 
stand these  inconsistencies  or  mistaken  factual  beliefs  and  use  them  as  basis  for 
making  some  judgments  having  intercultural  moral  authority. 

First,  according  to  these  studies  the  main  reason  given  for  performing 
female  circumcision/genital  mutilation  is  that  it  is  regarded  as  a religious  re- 
quirement. Most  of  the  people  practicing  this  ritual  are  Muslims,  but  it  is  not 
a practice  required  by  the  Koran  (El  Dareer  1982;  Ntiri  1993).  El  Dareer  writes: 
"Circumcision  of  women  is  not  explicitly  enjoined  in  the  Koran,  but  there  are 
two  implicit  sayings  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed:  'Circumcision  is  an  ordinance 
in  men  and  an  embellishment  in  women'  and,  reportedly  Mohammed  said  to 
Om  Attiya,  a woman  who  circumcised  girls  in  El  Medina,  'Do  not  go  deep. 
It  is  more  illuminating  to  the  face  and  more  enjoyable  to  the  husband.'  An- 
other version  says,  'Reduce  but  do  not  destroy.  This  is  enjoyable  to  the  woman 
and  preferable  to  the  man.'  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  Koran  to  suggest  that 
the  Prophet  commanded  that  women  be  circumcised.  He  advised  that  it  was 
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important  to  both  sexes  that  very  little  should  be  taken"  (1992:72).  Female  cir- 
cumcision/genital mutilation,  moreover,  is  not  practiced  in  the  spiritual  center 
of  Islam,  Saudi  Arabia  (Calder  et  al.  1993).  Another  reason  for  questioning  this 
as  a Muslim  practice  is  that  clitoridectomy  and  infibulation  predate  Islam,  going 
back  to  the  time  of  the  pharaohs  (Abdalla  1982;  El  Career  1992). 

Second,  many  argue  that  the  practice  helps  to  preserve  group  identity. 
When  Christian  colonialists  in  Kenya  introduced  laws  opposing  the  practice 
of  female  circumcision  in  the  1930s,  African  leader  Kenyatta  expressed  a view 
still  popular  today:  "This  operation  is  still  regarded  as  the  very  essence  of  an 
institution  which  has  enormous  educational,  social,  moral  and  religious  impli- 
cations, quite  apart  from  the  operation  itself.  For  the  present,  it  is  impossible 
for  a member  of  the  [Kikuyu]  tribe  to  imagine  an  initiation  without  clitoridec- 
tomy . . . the  abolition  of  IRUA  [the  ritual  operation]  will  destroy  the  tribal 
symbol  which  identifies  the  age  group  and  prevent  the  Kikuyu  from  perpet- 
uating that  spirit  of  collectivism  and  national  solidarity  which  they  have  been 
able  to  maintain  from  time  immemorial"  (Scheper-Hughes  1991:27).  In  addi- 
tion, the  practice  is  of  social  and  economic  importance  to  older  women  who 
are  paid  for  performing  the  rituals  (El  Dareer  1982;  Koso-Thomas  1987;  Abdalla 
1982;  Ginsberg  1991). 

Drs.  Koso-Thomas,  El  Dareer,  and  Abdalla  agree  that  people  in  these  coun- 
tries support  female  circumcision  as  a good  practice,  but  only  because  they 
do  not  understand . that  it  is  a leading  cause  of  sickness  or  even  death  for 
girls,  mothers,  and  infants,  and  a major  cause  of  infertility,  infection,  and 
maternal-fetal  and  marital  complications.  They  conclude  that  these  facts  are  not 
confronted  because  these  societies  do  not  speak  openly  of  such  matters.  Abdalla 
writes,  "There  is  no  longer  any  reason,  given  the  present  state  of  progress  in  sci- 
ence, to  tolerate  confusion  and  ignorance  about  reproduction  and  women's  sex- 
uality" (1982:2).  Female  circumcision/genital  mutilation  is  intended  to  honor 
women  as  male  circumcision  honors  men,  and  members  of  cultures  where  the 
surgery  is  practiced  are  shocked  by  the  analogy  of  clitoridectomy  to  removal  of 
the  penis  (El  Dareer  1982). 

Third,  the  belief  that  the  practice  advances  health  and  hygiene  is  incom- 
patible with  stable  data  from  surveys  done  in  these  cultures,  where  female 
circumcision/genital  mutilation  has  been  linked  to  mortality  or  morbidity  such 
as  shock,  infertility,  infections,  incontinence,  maternal-fetal  complications,  and 
protracted  labor.  The  tiny  hole  generally  left  for  blood  and  urine  to  pass  is  a 
constant  source  of  infection  (El  Dareer  1982;  Koso-Thomas  1987;  Abdalla  1982; 
Calder  et  al.  1993;  Ntiri  1993).  Koso-Thomas  writes,  "As  for  cleanliness,  the  pres- 
ence of  these  scars  prevents  urine  and  menstrual  flow  escaping  by  the  normal 
channels.  This  may  lead  to  acute  retention  of  urine  and  menstrual  flow,  and  to 
a condition  known  as  hematocolpos,  which  is  highly  detrimental  to  the  health 
of  the  girl  or  woman  concerned  and  causes  odors  more  offensive  than  any  that 
can  occur  through  the  natural  secretions"  (Koso-Thomas  1987:10).  Investigators 
completing  a recent  study  wrote:  "The  risk  of  medical  complications  after  fe- 
male circumcision  is  very  high  as  revealed  by  the  present  study  [of  290  Somali 
women,  conducted  in  the  capital  of  Mogadishu].  Complications  which  cause  the 
death  of  the  young  girls  must  be  a common  occurrence  especially  in  the  rural 
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areas Dribbling  urine  incontinence,  painful  menstruations,  haematocolpos 

and  painful  intercourse  are  facts  that  Somali  women  have  to  live  with— facts 
that  strongly  motivate  attempts  to  change  the  practice  of  female  circumcision" 
(Dirie  and  Lindmark  1992:482). 

Fourth,  investigators  found  that  circumcision  is  thought  necessary  in  these 
cultures  to  preserve  virginity  and  family  honor  and  to  prevent  immorality.  Type 
3 circumcision  [in  which  the  clitoris  and  most  or  all  of  the  labia  minora  are  re- 
moved] is  used  to  keep  women  from  having  sexual  intercourse  before  marriage 
and  conceiving  illegitimate  children.  In  addition,  many  believe  that  Types  2 [in 
which  the  clitoris,  the  labia  minora,  and  parts  of  the  labia  majora  are  removed] 
and  3 circumcision  must  be  done  because  uncircumcised  women  have  excessive 
and  uncontrollable  sexual  drives.  El  Dareer,  however,  believes  that  this  view  is 
not  consistently  held— that  women  in  the  Sudan  are  respected  and  that  Sudanese 
men  would  be  shocked  to  apply  this  sometimes-held  cultural  view  to  members 
of  their  own  families.  This  reason  also  seems  incompatible  with  the  general 
view,  which  investigators  found  was  held  by  both  men  and  women  in  these 
cultures,  that  sex  cannot  be  pleasant  for  women  (El  Dareer  1982;  Koso-Thomas 
1987;  Abdalla  1982).  In  addition,  female  circumcision/genital  mutilation  offers 
no  foolproof  way  to  promote  chastity  and  can  even  lead  to  promiscuity  because 
it  does  not  diminish  desire  or  libido  even  where  it  makes  orgasms  impossible  (El 
Dareer  1982).  Some  women  continually  seek  experiences  with  new  sexual  part- 
ners because  they  are  left  unsatisfied  in  their  sexual  encounters  (Koso-Thomas 
1987).  Moreover,  some  pretend  to  be  virgins  by  getting  stitched  up  tightly  again 
(El  Dareer  1982). 

Fifth,  interviewers  found  that  people  practicing  female  circumcision/ 
genital  mutilation  believe  that  it  furthers  marriage  goals,  including  greater 
sexual  pleasure  for  men.  To  survive  economically,  women  in  these  cultures 
must  marry,  and  they  will  not  be  acceptable  marriage  partners  unless  they 
have  undergone  this  ritual  surgery  (Abdalla  1982;  Ntiri  1993).  It  is  a curse,  for 
example,  to  say  that  someone  is  the  child  of  an  uncircumcised  woman  (Koso- 
Thomas  1987).  The  widely  held  belief  that  infibulation  enhances  women's 
beauty  and  men's  sexual  pleasure  makes  it  difficult  for  women  who  wish  to 
marry  to  resist  this  practice  (Koso-Thomas  1987;  El  Dareer  1992).  Some  men 
from  these  cultures,  however,  report  that  they  enjoy  sex  more  with  uncircum- 
cised women  (Koso-Thomas  1987).  Furthermore,  female  circumcision/genital 
mutilation  is  inconsistent  with  the  established  goals  of  some  of  these  cultures 
because  it  is  a leading  cause  of  disability  and  contributes  to  the  high  mortality 
rate  among  mothers,  fetuses,  and  children.  Far  from  promoting  the  goals  of 
marriage,  it  causes  difficulty  in  consummating  marriage,  infertility,  prolonged 
and  obstructed  labor,  and  morbidity  and  mortality. 


Criticisms  of  Ethical  Relativism 

Examination  of  the  debate  concerning  female  circumcision  suggests  several 
conclusions  about  the  extent  to  which  people  from  outside  a culture  can  un- 
derstand or  contribute  to  moral  debates  within  it  in  a way  that  has  moral  force. 
First,  the  fact  that  a culture's  moral  and  religious  views  are  often  intertwined 
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with  beliefs  that  are  open  to  rational  and  empirical  evaluation  can  be  a basis 
of  cross-cultural  examination  and  intercultural  moral  criticism  (Bambrough 
1979).  Defenders  of  female  circumcision/genital  mutilation  do  not  claim  that 
this  practice  is  a moral  or  religious  requirement  and  end  the  discussion;  they  are 
willing  to  give  and  defend  reasons  for  their  views.  For  example,  advocates  of  fe- 
male circumcision/genital  mutilation  claim  that  it  benefits  women's  health  and 
well-being.  Such  claims  are  open  to  cross-cultural  examination  because  infor- 
mation is  available  to  determine  whether  the  practice  promotes  health  or  cause 
morbidity  or  mortality.  Beliefs  that  the  practice  enhances  fertility  and  promotes 
health,  that  women  cannot  have  orgasms,  and  that  allowing  the  baby's  head  to 
touch  the  clitoris  during  delivery  causes  death  to  the  baby  are  incompatible 
with  stable  medical  data  (Koso-Thomas  1987).  Thus  an  opening  is  allowed  for 
genuine  cross-cultural  discussion  or  criticism  of  the  practice. 

Some  claims  about  female  circumcision/genital  mutilation,  however,  are 
not  as  easily  open  to  cross-cultural  understanding.  For  example,  cultures  prac- 
ticing the  Type  3 surgery,  infibulation,  believe  that  it  makes  women  more 
beautiful.  For  those  who  are  not  from  these  cultures,  this  belief  is  difficult 
to  understand,  especially  when  surveys  show  that  many  women  in  these  cul- 
tures, when  interviewed,  attributed  to  infibulation  their  keloid  scars,  urine 
retention,  pelvic  infections,  puerperal  sepsis,  and  obstetrical  problems  (Ntiri 
1993;  Abdalla  1982).  Koso-Thomas  writes:  "None  of  the  reasons  put  forward  in 
favor  of  circumcision  have  any  real  scientific  or  logical  basis.  It  is  surprising 
that  aesthetics  and  the  maintenance  of  cleanliness  are  advanced  as  grounds  for 
female  circumcision.  The  scars  could  hardly  be  thought  of  as  contributing  to 
beauty.  The  hardened  scar  and  stump  usually  seen  where  the  clitoris  should 
be,  or  in  the  case  of  the  infibulated  vulva,  taut  skin  with  an  ugly  long  scar 
down  the  middle,  present  a horrifying  picture"  (Koso-Thomas  1987:10).  Thus 
not  everyone  in  these  cultures  believes  that  these  rituals  enhance  beauty;  some 
find  such  claims  difficult  to  understand. 

Second,  the  debate  over  female  circumcision/genital  mutilation  illustrates 
another  difficulty  for  defenders  of  this  version  of  ethical  relativism  concerning 
the  problem  of  differentiating  cultures.  People  who  brought  the  practice  of 
female  circumcision/genital  mutilation  with  them  when  they  moved  to  another 
nation  still  claim  to  be  a distinct  cultural  group.  Some  who  moved  to  Britain, 
for  example,  resent  the  interference  in  their  culture  represented  by  laws  that 
condemn  the  practice  as  child  abuse  (Thompson  1989).  If  ethical  relativists  are 
to  appeal  to  cultural  approval  in  making  the  final  determination  of  what  is 
good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong,  they  must  tell  us  how  to  distinguish  one  culture 
from  another. 

How  exactly  do  we  count  or  separate  cultures?  A society  is  not  a nation- 
state, because  some  social  groups  have  distinctive  identities  within  nations.  If 
we  do  not  define  societies  as  nations,  however,  how  do  we  distinguish  among 
cultural  groups,  for  example,  well  enough  to  say  that  an  action  is  child  abuse 
in  one  culture  but  not  in  another?  Subcultures  in  nations  typically  overlap  and 
have  many  variations.  Even  if  we  could  count  cultural  groups  well  enough  to 
say  exactly  how  to  distinguish  one  culture  from  another,  how  and  when  would 
this  be  relevant?  How  big  or  old  or  vital  must  a culture,  subculture,  group. 
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or  cult  be  in  order  to  be  recognized  as  a society  whose  moral  distinctions  are 
self-contained  and  self-justifying? 

A related  problem  is  that  there  can  be  passionate  disagreement,  ambiva- 
lence, or  rapid  changes  within  a culture  or  group  over  what  is  approved  or 
disapproved.  According  to  ethical  relativism,  where  there  is  significant  disagree- 
ment within  a culture  there  is  no  way  to  determine  what  is  right  or  wrong.  But 
what  disagreement  is  significant?  As  we  saw,  some  people  in  these  cultures,  of- 
ten those  with  higher  education,  strongly  disapprove  of  female  circumcision/ 
genital  mutilation  and  work  to  stop  it  (El  Dareer  1982;  Koso-Thomas  1987;  Ntiri 
1993;  Dirie  and  Lindmark  1992;  Abdalla  1982).  Are  they  in  the  same  culture 
as  their  friends  and  relatives  who  approve  of  these  rituals?  It  seems  more  ac- 
curate to  say  that  people  may  belong  to  various  groups  that  overlap  and  have 
many  variations.  This  description,  however,  makes  it  difficult  for  ethical  rel- 
ativism to  be  regarded  as  a helpful  theory  for  determining  what  is  right  or 
wrong.  To  say  that  something  is  right  when  it  has  cultural  approval  is  use- 
less if  we  cannot  identify  the  relevant  culture.  Moreover,  even  where  people 
agree  about  the  rightness  of  certain  practices,  such  as  these  rituals,  they  can 
sometimes  be  inconsistent.  For  example,  in  reviewing  reasons  given  within  cul- 
tures where  female  circumcision/genital  mutilation  is  practiced,  we  saw  that 
there  was  some  inconsistency  concerning  whether  women  needed  this  surgery 
to  control  their  sexual  appetites,  to  make  them  more  beautiful,  or  to  prevent 
morbidity  or  mortality.  Ethical  relativists  thus  have  extraordinary  problems  of- 
fering a useful  account  of  what  counts  as  a culture  and  establishes  cultural 
approval  or  disapproval. 

Third,  despite  some  clear  disagreement  such  as  that  over  the  rightness 
of  female  circumcision/genital  mutilation,  people  from  different  parts  of  the 
world  share  common  goals  like  the  desirability  of  promoting  people's  health, 
happiness,  opportunities,  and  cooperation,  and  the  wisdom  of  stopping  war, 
pollution,  oppression,  torture,  and  exploitation.  These  common  goals  make  us 
a world  community,  and  using  shared  methods  of  reasoning  and  evaluation, 
we  can  discuss  how  well  they  are  understood  or  how  well  they  are  implemented 
in  different  parts  of  our  world  community.  We  can  use  shared  goals  to  assess 
whether  female  circumcision/genital  mutilation  is  more  like  respect  or  oppres- 
sion, more  like  enhancement  or  diminishment  of  opportunities,  or  more  like 
pleasure  or  torture.  While  there  are,  of  course,  genuine  differences  between 
citizens  of  the  world,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  they  could  be  identi- 
fied unless  we  could  pick  them  out  against  a background  of  our  similarities. 
Highlighting  our  differences,  however  useful  for  some  purposes,  should  not 
eclipse  the  truth  that  we  share  many  goals  and  values  and  are  similar  enough 
that  we  can  assess  each  other's  views  as  rational  beings  in  a way  that  has  moral 
force.  Another  way  to  express  this  is  to  say  that  we  should  recognize  univer- 
sal human  rights  or  be  respectful  of  each  other  as  persons  capable  of  reasoned 
discourse. 

Fourth,  this  version  of  ethical  relativism,  if  consistently  held,  leads  to  the 
abhorrent  conclusion  that  we  cannot  make  intercult ural  judgments  with  moral 
force  about  societies  that  start  wars,  practice  torture,  or  exploit  and  oppress 
other  groups;  as  long  as  these  activities  are  approved  in  the  society  that  does 
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them,  they  are  allegedly  right.  Yet  the  world  community  believed  that  it  was 
making  a cross-cultural  judgment  with  moral  force  when  it  criticized  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  government  for  crushing  a pro-democracy  student  protest  rally, 
the  South  Africans  for  upholding  apartheid,  the  Soviets  for  using  psychiatry  to 
suppress  dissent,  and  the  Bosnian  Serbs  for  carrying  out  the  siege  of  Sarajevo. 
And  the  judgment  was  expressed  without  anyone's  ascertaining  whether  the 
respective  actions  had  widespread  approval  in  those  countries.  In  each  case, 
representatives  from  the  criticized  society  usually  said  something  like,  "You 
don't  understand  why  this  is  morally  justified  in  our  culture  even  if  it  would 
not  be  in  your  society."  If  ethical  relativism  were  convincing,  these  responses 
ought  to  be  as  well. 

Relativists  who  want  to  defend  sound  social  cross-cultural  and  moral  judg- 
ments about  the  value  of  freedom  and  human  rights  in  other  cultures  seem  to 
have  two  choices.  On  the  one  hand,  if  they  agree  that  some  cross-cultural  norms 
have  moral  authority,  they  should  also  agree  that  some  intercultural  judgments 
about  female  circumcision/genital  mutilation  may  have  moral  authority.  Some 
relativists  take  this  route  (see,  for  example,  Sherwin  1992),  thereby  abandon- 
ing the  version  of  ethical  relativism  being  criticized  herein.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  defend  this  version  of  ethical  relativism  yet  make  cross-cultural 
moral  judgments  about  the  importance  of  values  like  tolerance,  group  bene- 
fit, and  the  survival  of  cultures,  they  will  have  to  admit  to  an  inconsistency 
in  their  arguments.  For  example,  anthropologist  Scheper-Hughes  (1991)  ad- 
vocates tolerance  of  other  cultural  value  systems;  she  fails  to  see  that  she 
is  saying  that  tolerance  between  cultures  is  right  and  that  this  is  a cross- 
cultural  moral  judgment  using  a moral  norm  (tolerance).  Similarly,  relativists 
who  say  it  is  wrong  to  eliminate  rituals  that  give  meaning  to  other  cultures 
are  also  inconsistent  in  making  a judgment  that  presumes  to  have  genuine 
cross-cultural  moral  authority.  Even  the  sayings  sometimes  used  by  defenders 
of  ethical  relativism— such  as  "When  in  Rome  do  as  the  Romans"  (Scheper- 
Hughes  1991)— mean  it  is  morally  permissible  to  adopt  all  the  cultural  norms 
in  operation  wherever  one  finds  oneself.  Thus  it  is  not  consistent  for  de- 
fenders of  this  version  of  ethical  relativism  to  make  intercultural  moral 
judgments  about  tolerance,  group  benefit,  intersocietal  respect,  or  cultural 
diversity. 

The  burden  of  proof,  then,  is  upon  defenders  of  this  version  of  ethical 
relativism  to  show  why  we  cannot  do  something  we  think  we  sometimes  do 
very  well,  namely,  engage  in  intercultural  moral  discussion,  cooperation,  or 
criticism  and  give  support  to  people  whose  welfare  or  rights  are  in  jeopardy 
in  other  cultures.  In  addition,  defenders  of  ethical  relativism  need  to  explain 
how  we  can  justify  the  actions  of  international  professional  societies  that  take 
moral  stands  in  adopting  policy.  For  example,  international  groups  may  take 
moral  stands  that  advocate  fighting  pandemics,  stopping  wars,  halting  oppres- 
sion, promoting  health  education,  or  eliminating  poverty,  and  they  seem  to 
have  moral  authority  in  some  cases.  Some  might  respond  that  our  professional 
groups  are  themselves  cultures  of  a sort.  But  this  response  raises  the . . . problem 
of  how  to  individuate  a culture  or  society. . . . 
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Comment 

We  have  sufficient  reason,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  these  rituals  of  female 
circumcision/genital  mutilation  are  wrong.  For  me  to  say  they  are  wrong  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  disapproved  by  most  people  in  my  culture  but  wrong 
for  reasons  similar  to  those  given  by  activists  within  these  cultures  who  are 
working  to  stop  these  practices.  They  are  wrong  because  the  usual  forms  of  the 
surgery  deny  women  orgasms  and  because  they  cause  medical  complications 
and  even  death.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  these  practices  are  wrong  and  that 
activists  should  be  supported  in  their  efforts  to  stop  them;  it  is  another  matter 
to  determine  how  to  do  this  effectively.  All  agree  that  education  may  be  the 
most  important  means  to  stop  these  practices.  Some  activists  in  these  cultures 
want  an  immediate  ban  (Abdalla  1982).  Other  activists  in  these  cultures  encour- 
age Type  1 circumcision  (pricking  or  removing  the  clitoral  hood)  in  order  to 
"wean"  people  away  from  Types  2 and  3 by  substitution.  Type  1 has  the  least 
association  with  morbidity  or  mortality  and,  if  there  are  no  complications,  does 
not  preclude  sexual  orgasms  in  later  life.  The  chance  of  success  through  this  tac- 
tic is  more  promising  and  realistic,  they  hold,  than  what  an  outright  ban  would 
achieve;  and  people  could  continue  many  of  their  traditions  and  rituals  of  wel- 
come without  causing  so  much  harm  (El  Dareer  1982).  Other  activists  in  these 
countries,  such  as  Raquiya  Abdalla,  object  to  equating  Type  1 circumcision  in 
the  female  with  male  circumcision:  "To  me  and  to  many  others,  the  aim  and 
results  of  any  form  of  circumcision  of  women  are  quite  different  from  those 
applying  to  the  circumcision  of  men"  (1982:8).  Because  of  the  hazards  of  even 
Type  1 circumcision,  especially  for  infants,  I agree  with  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization and  the  American  Medical  Association  that  it  would  be  best  to  stop 
all  forms  of  ritual  genital  surgery  on  women.  Bans  have  proven  ineffective:  this 
still-popular  practice  has  been  illegal  in  most  countries  for  many  years  (Rush- 
wan  1990;  Ntiri  1993;  El  Dareer  1982).  Other  proposals  by  activists  focus  on 
education,  fines,  and  carefully  crafted  legislation  (El  Dareer  1982;  Abdalla  1982; 
Ozumba  1992;  Dirie  and  Lindmark  1992;  WHO  1992). 

The  critique  of  the  reasons  given  to  support  female  circumcision/genital 
mutilation  in  cultures  where  it  is  practiced  shows  us  how  to  enter  discussions, 
disputes,  or  assessments  in  ways  that  can  have  moral  authority.  We  share  com- 
mon needs,  goals,  and  methods  of  reasoning  and  evaluation.  Together  they 
enable  us  to  evaluate  many  claims  across  cultures  and  sometimes  to  regard 
ourselves  as  part  of  a world  community  with  interests  in  promoting  people's 
health,  happiness,  empathy,  and  opportunities  as  well  as  desires  to  stop  war,  tor- 
ture, pandemics,  pollution,  oppression,  and  injustice.  Thus,  ethical  relativism— 
the  view  that  to  say  something  is  right  means  it  has  cultural  approval  and  to  say 
it  is  wrong  means  it  has  cultural  disapproval— is  implausible  as  a useful  theory, 
definition,  or  account  of  the  meaning  of  moral  judgments.  The  burden  of  proof 
therefore  falls  upon  upholders  of  this  version  of  ethical  relativism  to  show 
why  criticisms  of  other  cultures  always  lack  moral  authority.  Although  many 
values  are  culturally  determined  and  we  should  not  impose  moral  judgments 
across  cultures  hastily,  we  sometimes  know  enough  to  condemn  practices  ap- 
proved in  other  cultures.  For  example,  we  can  understand  enough  of  the  debate 
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about  female  circumcision/genital  mutilation  to  draw  some  conclusions:  it  is 
wrong,  oppressive,  and  not  a voluntary  practice  in  the  sense  that  the  people 
doing  it  comprehend  information  relevant  to  their  decision.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
ritual,  however  well-meant,  that  violates  justifiable  and  universal  human  rights 
or  values  supported  in  the  human  community,  and  we  should  promote  inter- 
national moral  support  for  advocates  working  to  stop  the  practice  wherever  it 
is  carried  out. 


P.  Masila  Mutisya 


A Symbolic  Form  of  Female 
Circumcision  Should  Be  Allowed 
for  Those  Who  Want  It 

In  recent  years,  the  issue  of  female  circumcision  has  provoked  heated  discus- 
sion  here  in  the  United  States  and  far  from  its  cultural  origins  in  Africa.  As 
controversial  as  it  is,  the  issue  of  female  circumcision  raises  a very  important 
point  that  needs  attention  across  the  board  when  we  are  dealing  with  cul- 
tural behaviors,  traditions,  and  practices  that  are  brought  by  immigrants  into 
a foreign  culture.  Whether  we  are  dealing  with  a sexual  practice  like  female 
circumcision,  parentally  arranged  marriages,  child  marriages,  or  a non-sexual 
custom,  we  must  deal  clearly  with  the  implications  of  cross-cultural,  inter- 
cultural  and  multicultural  education.  This  need  for  cross-cultural  sensitivity 
and  understanding  is  fairly  obvious  from  the  blanket  condemnations  of  all 
forms  of  female  circumcision  as  a brutalization  of  women,  and  the  parallel 
silence  about  its  cultural  meaning  as  an  important  rite  of  passage  for  women. 
There  is  certainly  a lot  of  ignorance  about  African  cultures  among  Americans, 
both  in  the  general  population  with  its  vocal  feminist  advocacy  groups  as  well 
as  among  our  legislators  and  health  care  professionals.  There  is  a real  need  for 
better  understanding  of  these  rich  cultural  traditions. 

The  issue  here  is  not  one  of  cultural  relativism,  or  the  lack  of  it.  What  I 
am  concerned  about  is  that  it  is  all  too  easy  to  misinterpret  the  symbolism  and 
meaning  of  a traditional  cultural  rite.  Unless  we  understand  the  various  forms 
of  female  circumcision  and  its  cultural  importance  as  part  of  a girl's  rite  of 
passage  to  womanhood  we  run  the  serious  risk  of  doing  more  harm  than  good. 
Lack  of  understanding  of  the  values  of  one  culture  leads  to  the  imposition  of 
the  views  and  interpretations  of  the  cultural  majority  on  new  minorities  within 
a nation.  This  has  often  been  the  case  in  the  United  States  with  the  miseduca- 
tion  and  misinterpretation  of  many  aspects  of  African  cultures,  as  well  as  other 
cultures  in  this  nation.  This  in  turn  leads  to  conflicts  in  social  and  psychologi- 
cal awareness  that  affect  the  identities  of  different  people  in  our  multicultural 
society.  People  of  African  descent  seem  to  be  more  affected  by  this  than  others. 

Loretta  Kopelman's  call  for  the  abolition  of  all  forms  of  female  circumci- 
sion is  a clear  example  of  this  cultural  imperialism.  This  misunderstanding  is 
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also  evident  in  ongoing  discussions  of  female  circumcision  on  the  internet  and 
in  various  journals. 

In  her  discussion  of  female  circumcision,  Kopelman,  a professor  of  med- 
ical humanities,  attacks  the  cultural  relativism  theory.  She  argues  that  certain 
moral  absolutes  apply  across  the  board  to  all  cultures  and  that  these  principles 
clearly  dictate  that  all  forms  of  female  circumcision  should  be  banned  regard- 
less of  its  particular  form  and  its  symbolic  role  as  a rite  of  passage  in  some 
African  cultures.  She  maintains  that  the  reasons  given  to  explain  why  these  ritu- 
als exist  have  no  validity  or  value.  For  her,  female  circumcision  falls  in  the  same 
category  as  murder  of  the  innocent  and  therefore  should  be  totally  banned. 

I speak  as  an  educator  who  understands  the  symbolism  of  the  African 
rites  of  passage  very  well  because  I am  part  of  one  African  culture  in  which 
this  educational  rite  of  passage  is  practiced.  I find  no  evidence  in  Kopelman's 
arguments  to  indicate  that  she  has  any  understanding  of  or  appreciation  for 
objective  cross-cultural,  intercultural,  and  multicultural  interpretations.  Her 
arguments  are  a classic  example  of  how  most  westerners,  rooted  in  the  cultures 
of  Europe  and  North  America,  so  easily  assume  the  role  of  dictating  and  impos- 
ing their  morality  on  non-westerners  without  offering  any  viable  alternative  or 
accommodation.  I think  this  is  a way  of  saying  that  the  people  who  have  prac- 
ticed these  and  other  rituals  for  thousands  of  years  before  and  after  coming  in 
contact  with  westerners,  must  abolish  their  culture  and  be  assimilated  into  the 
dominant  western  Euro-American  value  and  moral  system,  even  though— and 
this  is  one  of  my  major  arguments— the  western  Euro-American  culture  which 
she  seeks  to  impose  on  all  others  has  very  few  if  any  educational  culturally- 
based  rites  of  passage  for  their  youth.  Barring  marriage  and  death  rituals,  it  is 
practically  devoid  of  all  rites  of  passage. 

Most  of  the  traditional  education  of  African  boys  and  girls  for  adult- 
hood is  informal.  However,  initiation  rites,  such  as  female  circumcision,  can 
be  considered  formal  because  they  occur  in  a public  community  setting  with 
specific  symbolic  activities  and  ceremonies,  which  differ  according  to  the  in- 
dividual society.  In  those  cultures  where  female  circumcision  is  practiced,  this 
community-based  ritual  is  a formal  recognition  that  the  girl  has  successfully 
completed  her  preparation  for  womanhood  and  is  ready  for  marriage.  (The  ex- 
amples I cite  below  are  mostly  from  the  Kamba  and  Gikuyu  people  and  Bantu 
ethnic  groups.) 

An  African  child's  education  for  adulthood  is  matched  with  its  cognitive 
development  and  readiness,  and  may  begin  anywhere  between  ages  4 and  12. 
Young  girls  are  taught  the  skills  of  a woman,  learning  to  cook,  manage  a home 
and  handle  other  chores  related  to  their  domestic  responsibilities.  They  are  also 
taught  the  social  importance  of  these  responsibilities  in  terms  of  women's  role 
as  the  pillars  of  society.  They  learn  respect  for  their  elders  and  their  lineage,  how 
to  communicate  without  being  offensive,  an  appreciation  of  their  tribal  or  clan 
laws  and  their  ethnic  identity.  An  African  child's  education  for  adult  responsi- 
bilities includes  learning  about  their  sexuality  and  the  taboos  of  their  culture 
related  to  sexual  relationships.  Such  taboos  include  sexual  abstinence  until  mar- 
riage and  ways  of  dealing  with  temptations.  Girls  learn  who  they  should  and 
should  not  marry,  how  to  make  love  to  a man  while  enjoying  themselves,  how  to 
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avoid  pregnancy  because  there  are  terrible  consequences  if  one  becomes  preg- 
nant before  marriage,  and  also  how  to  avoid  divorce  for  irresponsible  reasons. 
In  our  cultures,  grandparents  and  aunts  are  usually  responsible  for  educating 
girls  for  womanhood.  Boys  are  given  similar  gender  appropriate  education  in 
their  youthful  years. 

Depending  on  the  particular  tribal  culture,  completion  of  this  educational 
process  is  certified  by  a formal  ritual  such  as  female  circumcision.  Both  the 
educational  process  and  the  formal  ritual  are  essential  because  together  they 
prepare  the  boy  or  girl  for  marriage.  Without  this  education  and  a declaration 
of  adulthood  provided  by  a form.al  ritual  capping  the  education,  one  is  not 
eligible  for  marriage  and  is  still  considered  a child. 

I strongly  disagree  with  Kopelman's  position  that  all  forms  of  female  cir- 
cumcision should  be  banned.  I do  agree,  however,  with  her  call  for  a ban  on 
any  mutilation  and/or  infibulation  that  involves  cutting  or  severing  of  any  part 
of  a female  genitalia  for  whatever  reasons  given,  when  this  is  known  to  result 
in  any  health  or  fertility  complication  or  disorder  whether  minor  or  major. 

My  proposed  solution  stems  from  an  understanding  of  the  symbolic 
function  female  circumcision  plays  in  the  passage  of  an  African  girl  into 
womanhood,  and  the  reinforcement  this  ritual  cutting  plays  in  affirming  the 
responsibilities  of  the  African  male.  Kopelman's  argument  is  based  on  a total 
distortion  of  the  vital  function  female  circumcision  plays  in  the  education 
girls  from  some  African  traditions  need  in  their  transition  to  womanhood. 
The  reasons  Kopelman  cites  are  widely  accepted  by  non-Africans  (and  some 
Africans)  who  do  not  truly  understand  or  appreciate  the  depths  of  African  rites 
of  passage.  I have  provided  details  on  this  distortion  elsewhere,  in  an  article 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Black  Studies  on  "Demythologization  and  Demysti- 
fication of  African  Initiation  Rites:  A Positive  and  Meaningful  Education  Aspect 
Heading  for  Extinction."  In  that  article  I pointed  out  the  stereotypes  critics  of 
the  African  rites  of  passage  use  in  misinterpreting  this  practice.  Most  of  the 
stereotyped  arguments  do  not  acknowledge  the  considerable  education  that 
precedes  the  circumcision  ceremony.  This  education  provides  an  essential  base 
of  knowledge  for  the  young  woman  to  make  the  transition  from  childhood  to 
adulthood.  This  education  incorporates  sex  education,  discipline,  moral  foun- 
dation, and  gender  awareness,  a rare  aspect  in  the  socialization  of  today's  youth 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

My  argument  is  that  the  education  that  precedes  female  circumcision  en- 
hances the  psychological  and  social  aspects  that  help  shape  the  identity  of 
African  womanhood.  This  will  be  lost  if  the  ritual  is  discontinued.  These  rites  of 
passage  provide  a foundation  of  one's  entire  life  which  involves  the  awareness 
of  the  rules  of  the  society  and  philosophy  that  guides  such  rules.  This  founda- 
tion provides  young  women— and  men— with  the  essence  of  who  they  are  and 
the  framework  of  what  they  aspire  to  be.  It  provides  the  young  person  with  con- 
fidence, efficacy  and  self-respect,  which  enhances  the  capacity  to  respect  and 
value  others  as  human  beings.  After  this  lesson,  it  is  hard  for  the  young  person 
to  take  someone  else's  life  or  his/her  own,  a common  occurrence  in  western 
societies.  It  is  also  establishes  ownership  of  property,  beginning  with  the  gifts 
the  initiates  receive.  This  leads  to  developing  responsible  management  skills 
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needed  to  survive  throughout  a woman's  life.  The  initiation  and  the  knowledge 
achieved  before  and  after  circumcision  give  a young  woman  (or  man)  a sense  of 
belonging  or  permanence.  Consequently,  one  is  very  unlikely  to  find  a young 
initiate  feeling  alienated  from  her  or  his  society  as  we  see  in  today's  societies 
where  children  and  teens  find  their  identity  in  joining  gangs  or  cults.  Even  in 
Africa  today  teenage  pregnancies  and  youth  violence,  which  were  unheard  of  in 
precolonial  times,  are  on  the  rise.  Unfortunately  these  pregnancies  are  mostly 
caused  by  older  men  with  teenage  girls.  Before  the  colonial  powers  began  their 
campaign  against  African  rites  of  passage,  teen  pregnancies  were  rare  because 
both  the  teenagers  and  the  older  men  knew  that  it  was  taboo  to  have  sex  before 
marriage  and  to  have  children  one  is  not  going  to  be  responsible  for. 


stereotypical  Reasons  Given 
by  Kopelman  and  Others 

Kopelman  begins  her  argument  for  banning  all  female  circumcision  by  citing 
several  studies  conducted  by  people  who  come  from  places  where  female  infibu- 
lation  and  genital  mutilation  are  widely  practiced.  Using  these  studies,  she  lists 
five  reasons  she  attributes  to  those  seeking  to  justify  this  practice:  (1)  This  rit- 
ual satisfies  a religious  requirement,  (2)  It  preserves  group  identity,  (3)  It  helps 
maintain  cleanliness,  (4)  It  preserves  virginity  and  family  honor  and  prevents 
immorality,  and  (5)  It  furthers  marriage  goals,  including  greater  sexual  pleasure. 
Invalid  as  these  reasons  may  be  in  supporting  the  morality  and  acceptability  of 
female  circumcision,  the  problem  is  that  they  are  common  "straw  men"  argu- 
ments set  up  by  opponents  of  all  female  circumcision  because  they  are  easily 
refuted.  In  focusing  on  these  stereotyped  and  culturally  biased  reasons,  Kopel- 
man and  other  critics  totally  ignore  and  fail  to  deal  with  the  main  purpose  of 
why  the  circumcision  ritual  is  performed  by  most  Africans. 

Of  course,  anyone  who  is  presented  with  these  five  superficial  arguments 
and  is  not  informed  about  the  true  core  meaning  of  female  circumcision  would 
be  easily  convinced  that  the  ritual  is  barbarous  and  should  be  stopped  imme- 
diately. Kopelman  fails  to  point  out  why  this  ritual  has  prevailed  for  such  a 
long  time.  Instead,  she  focuses  on  the  most  brutal  and  inhumane  aspects  (in- 
fibulation  and  mutilation),  which  are  practiced  by  just  a few  African  groups. 
She  refers  to  these  groups  as  Islamic-influenced  peoples,  even  though  she  ad- 
mits that  among  the  few  people  who  practice  the  extreme  version,  their  practice 
predates  the  Islamic  era.  Nor  does  she  explain  which  particular  group  of  peo- 
ple or  pharonic  era  first  practiced  these  extremes.  This  careless  reference  leads 
people  to  forget  that  there  are  many  other  forms  of  the  ritual  which  have  the 
same  symbolic  meaning  but  do  not  involve  the  extremes  of  infibulation  or  cli- 
toridectomy.  These  practices  are  performed  safely.  Some  do  not  even  involve 
circumcision  but  scarification  for  the  purpose  of  shedding  a little  blood,  a 
symbol  of  courage  that  is  a universal  component  of  male  adolescent  rites  of 
passage.  It  is  easy  for  someone  like  Kopelman  not  too  see  the  importance  of 
this  symbolism,  especially  when  she  does  not  have  any  similar  positive  edu- 
cational experience  with  which  to  compare  it.  Her  argument  therefore  paints 
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with  a broad  brush  on  the  diversity  within  the  African  continent,  and  her  po- 
sition takes  away  the  very  essence  of  being  of  most  Africans.  Also,  like  other 
insensitive  commentators  on  African  cultures,  she  fails  to  point  out  how  the 
influence  of  chastity  and  preservation  of  virginity  for  "man's  pleasure"  has 
been  introduced  in  both  cultural  and  religious  perspectives  from  outside  black 
Africa.  European  missionaries  and  colonialists,  preceded  by  Arabs,  followed  the 
same  pattern  she  adopts.  Such  attitudes  have  resulted  in  many  Africans  aban- 
doning their  traditional  ways  of  life.  This  has  created  the  many  identity  crises 
that  Africans  experience  today. 

As  Africans  have  adopted  attitudes  alien  to  their  culture  when  they  inter- 
act with  the  non-Africans  who  reject  and  penalize  their  practice  of  traditional 
rites  of  passage,  identity  crises  have  gripped  African  societies.  Examples  of  such 
crises  are  the  increase  of  violence,  teen  pregnancies,  and  genocide,  which  were 
rare  when  the  rites  of  passage  were  in  effect.  These  crises  have  culminated  in 
the  destruction  of  the  base  foundation  that  guides  Africans  in  conceptualizing 
who  they  are  as  human  beings.  This  destruction  of  traditional  cultures  and 
their  rites  of  passage  has  also  resulted  in  Africans  being  viewed  as  objects  of 
exploitation  marginal  to  European  culture,  and  becoming  subjects  to  be  acted 
upon  rather  than  actors  of  their  own  way  of  life,  for  example,  defining  who 
they  are  as  opposed  to  being  defined  by  others.  Kopelman  adds  wounds  to  the 
deep  destruction  of  African  cultures  that  has  been  imposed  on  them  through 
miseducation.  Like  the  colonialists  before  her,  she  is  driven  by  hegemony  in  her 
value  system  and  judgments  of  other  cultures. 


A Culturally  Sensitive  Alternative 

In  calling  for  the  total  abolition  of  all  forms  of  female  circumcision,  Kopelman 
fails  to  offer  any  alternative  that  might  be  culturally  accepted  by  both  African 
immigrants  and  those  adhering  to  the  dominant  Euro-American  values  of  the 
United  States.  Instead  of  suggesting  a substitute  ritual  that  would  fulfill  the 
main  purpose  of  female  circumcision,  Kopelman  describes  all  forms  of  this 
varied  cultural  practice,  even  the  most  simple  and  symbolic,  as  a brutal  ritual. 
She  obviously  does  not  think  the  people  who  practice  this  ritual  are  capable  of 
making  adjustments  to  end  the  atrocities  and  sometimes  deadly  consequences 
that  frequently  accompany  this  rite  when  practiced  in  lands  where  the  majority 
of  people  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  sterile  techniques  or  access  to  modern 
medical  care.  She  ignores  the  possibility  that  an  alternative  ritual  might  be 
accepted  by  peoples  who  have  practiced  female  circumcision  for  centuries. 

Let  me  cite  an  example  of  what  1 mean  by  a mutually  acceptable  form  of 
female  circumcision  that  would  respect  the  ancient  traditions  of  some  African 
immigrants  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  all  the  negative  consequences  of  genital 
mutilation  and  infibulation.  This  simple  but  elegant  alternative  emerged  from 
discussions  between  the  staff  at  one  American  hospital  and  a group  of  Somali 
and  other  African  refugees  who  have  recently  settled  in  Seattle,  Washington, 
clinging  to  their  traditions  and  insisting  that  their  daughters  undergo  the  ritual 
of  genital  cutting. 


NO  / P.  Masila  Mutisya 
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The  staff  at  Seattle's  Harborview  Medical  Center  faced  this  problem  when 
refugee  mothers  were  asked  before  delivery  if  they  wanted  their  baby  circum- 
cised if  it  was  a boy.  Some  mothers  responded,  "Yes,  and  also  if  it  is  a girl." 
The  hospital,  which  has  a long  history  of  sensitivity  to  diverse  cultures  and 
customs,  convened  a committee  of  doctors  to  discuss  what  to  do  about  the  re- 
quests. The  hospital  staff  proposed  a compromise,  a simple,  symbolic  cut  in  the 
clitoral  hood  to  draw  a couple  of  drops  of  blood,  which  could  be  used  in  the 
ritual  to  bond  the  girl  with  the  earth,  her  family  and  clan.  Despite  the  sensa- 
tionalized publicity  given  to  the  more  brutal  forms  of  genital  mutilation  and 
infibulation,  this  symbolic  nicking  of  the  clitoral  hood  to  shed  a few  drops  of 
blood  is  in  fact  what  most  Africans  outside  Somalia,  the  Sudan,  and  Ethiopia  do 
in  their  female  circumcisions. 

However,  when  this  suggested  alternative  became  public  knowledge,  it 
threw  the  liberal  city  of  Seattle  into  turmoil. 

Mazurka  Ramsey,  an  Ethiopian  immigrant  whose  San  Jose-based  group. 
Forward  USA,  seeks  to  eliminate  the  ritual  completely,  asked:  "How  dare  it  even 
cross  their  mind?  What  the  Somali,  what  the  immigrants  like  me  need  is  an 
education,  not  sensitivity  to  culture."  Unlike  Ramsey,  who  is  eager  to  cast  off 
her  cultural  heritage  and  adopt  American  values,  other  refugee  parents  continue 
to  press  to  have  their  daughters  circumcised,  even  though  the  Seattle  Somali 
community  has  essentially  agreed  that  the  practice  should  be  ended. 

"You  cannot  take  away  the  rights  of  families  and  women,"  Hersi  Mohamed, 
a Somali  elder,  said.  "As  leaders  and  elders  of  the  community  we  cannot  force 
a mother  to  accept  the  general  idea  of  the  community.  She  can  say,  'I  want  my 
girl  to  have  letting  of  blood.' " 

Though  this  is  an  issue  physicians  and  hospitals  across  the  country  are 
facing  with  increasing  regularity,  Harborview  is  the  only  hospital  so  far  to  dis- 
cuss the  problem  openly  as  a public  health  issue,  rather  than  treating  it  simply 
as  an  outdated  barbaric  rite  that  should  be  wiped  out  and  totally  banned. 

A new  federal  law,  in  effect  since  April  1997,  sets  a prison  sentence  of  up  to 
5 years  for  anyone  who  "circumcises,  excises,  or  infibulates"  the  genitals  of  girls 
under  age  18.  With  some  150,000  females  of  African  origin  in  the  United  States 
having  already  been  cut  or  facing  the  possibility  of  being  cut,  the  compromise 
suggested  by  Harborview  Hospital  makes  good  sense  as  an  attempt  to  save  girls 
from  the  most  drastic  forms  of  this  ritual. 

As  the  Chicago  Tribune  reported: 

''It  would  be  a small  cut  to  the  prepuce,  the  hood  above  the  clitoris,  with  no 
tissue  excised,  and  this  would  be  conducted  under  local  anesthetic  for  chil- 
dren old  enough  to  understand  the  procedure  and  give  consent  in  combina- 
tion with  informed  consent  of  the  parents,"  said  Harborview  spokeswoman 
Tina  Mankowski. 

"We  are  trying  to  provide  a relatively  safe  procedure  to  a population 
of  young  women  who  traditionally  have  had  some  horrendous  things  done 
to  them,"  she  said,  but  added,  "We  are  not  now  doing  female  circumcisions 
at  Harborview,  nor  are  we  considering  doing  female  circumcisions." 

Whether  the  proposal  would  be  prohibited  by  the  new  law  is  one  of 
the  legal  questions  being  reviewed  by  the  Washington  state  attorney  general. 
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The  hospital's  medical  director  will  make  no  final  decision  on  the  proposal 
until  the  legal  review  is  completed  and  a community-wide  discussion  is  held, 
Mankowski  said. 

The  Seattle  area  is  home  to  about  3,500  members  of  a fast-growing 
Somali  community.  Some  Somali  and  other  African  immigrants  here  have 
made  it  clear  how  deeply  ingrained  the  practice  is  in  their  cultural  and 
religious  views. 

Somali  men  and  women  told  The  Seattle  Times  their  daughters  would 
be  shamed,  dishonored  and  unmarriageable  if  they  were  not  cut,  an  act  they 
believe  shows  their  purity. 

They  also  said  that  if  they  could  not  get  it  done  in  the  U.S.  they  would 
pay  the  $1,500  fare  to  fly  their  daughters  to  their  homeland,  where  they  face 
the  extreme  version  of  the  cutting  ritual.  Some,  but  not  all,  of  them  said  a 
symbolic  cut  on  their  daughters  would  be  enough. 


Unfortunately,  the  compromise  collapsed  when  a group  of  feminists 
threatened  to  file  a lawsuit  charging  the  hospital  staff  with  violation  of  the  new 
federal  law. 

Instead  of  being  creative  and  flexible  like  the  staff  at  Harborview  Hospital, 
Kopelman  takes  a dogmatic  culturally-biased  stance  and  calls  on  us  to  get  rid 
of  a cultural  practice  that  predates  European  cultures,  a custom  that  provides 
a foundation  for  many  Africans'  cultural  identity.  In  essence,  she  suggests  that 
Africans  should  abandon  their  way  of  life  and  become  culture-less  or  ritual- 
less societies  just  as  American  society  is.  When  a culture  has  no  meaningful 
rites  of  passage  for  its  youth,  the  young  grow  up  without  a sense  of  belonging, 
continuity  and  permanence,  an  experience  of  many  youth  and  adults  in  both 
contemporary  Africa  and  present  American  societies.  As  a result,  psychologists 
and  other  mental  health  professionals  are  needed  to  provide  a substitute  ritual 
and  rite  of  passage  for  many  youth  and  adults  looking  for  their  identity.  This 
search  was  unnecessary  and  rare  in  traditional  African  societies  because  they 
had  meaningful  rites  of  passage.  Without  a good  foundation  of  identity  devel- 
opment based  on  meaningful  traditional  rites  of  passage,  many  recent  young 
immigrants  from  Africa  try  to  cope  or  compensate  with  facial  reconstructions, 
liposuctions,  changing  of  skin  color  or  bleaching  (melanin)  destruction,  self- 
hate,  bulemia,  obesity,  suicides  and  other  types  of  self-abuse.  Without  rituals 
to  confirm  their  respect  for  women,  immigrant  African  males  may  come  to  treat 
women  as  objects  as  opposed  to  equal  human  beings. 

The  alternative  I propose  is  a careful  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
other  peoples'  cultures  and  examining  them  from  their  own  perspective  before 
jumping  to  judgments.  Failure  to  take  this  approach  only  makes  the  situation 
worse.  I therefore  propose  an  alternative  of  just  nicking  the  clitoris  enough  to 
perform  the  symbolic  rituals.  This  would  be  preceded  by  the  most  important 
part,  the  education  of  a girl  for  the  responsibilities  of  womanhood  and  a full 
explanation  of  the  importance  of  the  practice.  This  nicking  would  of  course 
be  done  in  a sanitized  condition  by  a licensed  physician.  A careful  analysis,  as 
free  of  cultural  bias  as  possible,  should  allow  the  continuation  of  many  rites  of 
passage  that  are  an  ancient  part  of  immigrant  cultures. 


NO  / P.  Masila  Mutisya 
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I also  suggest  that  before  we  make  sweeping  generalizations  about  cultural 
practices,  we  should  try  to  look  into  the  perspective  of  the  people  we  are  trying 
to  critique.  Some  practices  may  be  a little  difficult  to  understand,  but  with  a 
careful,  sensitive  approach,  it  may  be  simpler  than  one  might  think.  A great 
way  to  attempt  to  understand  others  is  to  learn  their  language  as  an  avenue  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  values  and  philosophical  perspective.  This  is  close 
to  "walking  in  someone  else's  shoes,"  the  best  practice  in  cross-cultural  and 
inter-cultural  awareness. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Should  All  Female 
Circumcision  Be  Banned? 


Sociologists  and  cultural  anthropologists  talk  about  "enculturation"  as  the 
process  whereby  people  from  one  society  and  culture  migrate  from  their  home- 
land to  another  place  where  they  have  to  adjust  to  a new  culture  with  different 
values,  attitudes,  and  behaviors. 

Enculturation  is  a two-sided  process.  The  obvious  side  involves  the  adjust- 
ments that  the  immigrants  must  make  as  they  become  acquainted  with  and  part 
of  the  new  society.  The  immigrants  slowly,  sometimes  painfully,  adjust  their  at- 
titudes, behaviors,  and  values  to  accommodate  the  dominant  majority  society 
in  which  they  are  one  of  perhaps  many  minorities.  They  also  gradually  adopt 
some  of  the  majority  values  and  behaviors,  even  as  they  modify  their  own  tra- 
ditions. Sometimes,  to  avoid  conflict,  they  may  conceal  from  outsiders  some  of 
their  more  "unusual"  attitudes  and  behaviors— "unusual"  meaning  unfamiliar 
to  the  majority— to  avoid  being  singled  out  and  discriminated  against. 

The  less  obvious  side  of  enculturation  is  the  inevitable  adjustments  that 
occur  among  people  in  the  majority  culture  as  they  encounter  and  interact  with 
minority  immigrants  who  are  in  the  process  of  moving  into  the  mainstream 
and  becoming  part  of  the  general  culture.  The  issue  of  female  genital  cutting  is 
typical  of  this  process. 

In  late  1997  a report  from  Kenya  illustrated  the  advantages  of  cultural 
sensitivity  and  the  need  to  avoid  imposing  our  values  on  other  cultures.  This 
report  was  published  by  Maendeleo  ya  Wanawake,  the  Kenyan  national  women's 
organization,  and  the  Seattle,  Washington-based  Program  for  Appropriate  Tech- 
nology in  Health,  a nonprofit  international  organization  for  women's  and 
children's  health.  They  reported  that  a growing  number  of  rural  Kenyan  fami- 
lies are  turning  to  a new  ritual  called  Ntanira  na  Mugambo,  or  "Circumcision 
Through  Words."  Developed  by  several  Kenyan  and  international  nongovern- 
mental agencies  working  together  for  six  years,  "Circumcision  Through  Words" 
brings  young  girls  together  for  a week  of  seclusion  during  which  they  learn 
traditional  teachings  about  their  coming  roles  as  women,  parents,  and  adults 
in  the  community,  as  well  as  more  modern  messages  about  personal  health, 
reproductive  issues,  hygiene,  communications  skills,  self-esteem,  and  dealing 
with  peer  pressure.  A community  celebration  of  song,  dance,  and  feasting 
affirms  the  girls  and  their  new  place  in  the  community. 

As  more  and  more  immigrants  enter  the  United  States  and  become  part 
of  its  ethnic  and  cultural  diversity,  the  challenges  of  enculturation  are  likely  to 
become  more  complex  and  demanding.  Hence  the  importance  of  understand- 
ing the  current  debate  over  female  circumcision.  Most  articles  on  the  subject 
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denounce  the  practice  and  call  for  a complete  ban  on  any  form  of  female 
circumcision.  This  side  has  now  been  canonized  by  enactment  of  the  federal 
ban.  As  of  late  1997  only  P.  Masila  Mutisya  has  dared  to  raise  the  possibility  of 
some  kind  of  accommodation.  What  do  you  think  of  this  seemingly  one-sided 
debate? 
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ISSUE  9 


Should  Health  Insurers  Be  Required 
to  Pay  for  Infertility  Treatments? 


YES:  Diane  D.  Aronson,  from  "Should  Health  Insurers  Be  Forced 
to  Pay  for  Infertility  Treatments:  Yes,"  Insight  on  the  News  (February 
8,  1999) 

NO:  Merrill  Matthews,  Jr.,  from  "Should  Health  Insurers  Be 
Forced  to  Pay  for  Infertility  Treatments:  No,"  Insight  on  the  News 
(February  8,  1999) 


ISSUE  SUMMARY 


YES:  Diane  D.  Aronson,  executive  director  of  RESOLVE,  the  National 
Infertility  Association's  consumer-advocacy  and  patient-support  or- 
ganization, argues  that  infertility  is  a disease  of  the  reproductive 
system  that  strikes  people  in  all  walks  of  life.  She  concludes  that  re- 
quiring insurance  companies  to  pay  for  proven  medical  treatments 
for  infertility  is  the  right  thing  to  do  in  a country  that  places  great 
value  on  healthy  families. 

NO:  Merrill  Matthews,  Jr.,  a medical  ethicist  and  vice  president  of 
domestic  policy  at  the  National  Center  for  Policy  Analysis,  main- 
tains that  requiring  all  health  insurance  plans  to  pay  for  infertility 
treatments  could  significantly  increase  insurance  costs  for  everyone. 


In  1978,  the  birth  of  Louise  Joy  Brown,  the  world's  first  test-tube  baby,  marked 
the  dawn  of  high-tech  infertility  treatments.  Only  a decade  or  two  ago,  re- 
productive "miracles"  made  front-page  headlines.  As  we  enter  the  twenty-first 
century,  women  are  having  seven,  even  eight,  babies  in  one  delivery.  Infertile 
couples  are  paying  several  thousand  dollars  for  egg  donors.  A single  sperm  is 
microinjected  into  an  egg,  which  is  then  implanted  in  a surrogate  mother's 
womb.  Sisters,  mothers,  and  mothers-in-law  serve  as  surrogates  for  women  who 
cannot  carry  a full-term  pregnancy.  Eggs  and  sperm,  or  fertilized  eggs,  are  har- 
vested and  inserted  in  the  fallopian  tubes  of  infertile  women.  Japanese  scientists 
are  currently  experimenting  with  an  artificial  womb.  The  possibilities  appear 
unlimited  in  this  brave  new  world  of  having  babies. 
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Remedies  for  infertility  can  come  at  a steep  price.  About  85  percent  of 
infertile  couples  can  eventually  have  a baby  with  low-tech  treatments  that  cost 
under  $2,000.  For  couples  under  age  35,  the  average  high-tech  cost  is  about 
$25,000;  for  older  couples,  over  age  35,  the  cost  rises  to  an  average  of  $45,000. 
Achieving  a pregnancy  with  donor  sperm  can  cost  about  $8,000;  donor  eggs, 
$30,000;  a surrogate  mother,  $60,000;  and  a surrogate  mother  impregnated  with 
donor  eggs,  about  $90,000.  The  neonatal  costs  of  the  Chukwu  octuplets  born 
in  Houston,  Texas,  on  December  20,  1998,  have  been  estimated  at  $2  million. 
One  can  add  to  this  base  another  very  conservative  $1.6  million  in  costs  to  raise 
these  eight  infants  to  age  18. 

Compare  these  costs  with  a basic  fee  of  $8,000  for  adoption,  without  le- 
gal, court,  and  certificate  costs.  There  is  also  a waiting  period  of  about  a year 
and  a half  for  adoption.  Adopting  a child  from  another  country  can  run  about 
$15,000  for  basic  costs. 

At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  reproductive  age  couples  in  the  United 
States  with  infertility  problems  has  been  rising,  from  8 percent  in  1983  to  a 
current  10  percent.  One  in  four  couples  over  age  35  is  infertile.  These  figures 
are  important  for  this  controversial  issue.  If  voters  force  the  states  or  federal 
government  to  require  insurance  companies  to  provide  coverage  for  some  or 
all  infertility  treatments,  the  average  citizen  will  have  to  pick  up  the  additional 
cost.  Projecting  today's  costs  ahead  five  or  ten  years  can  be  risky  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  the  number  of  couples  in  the  high-infertility-rate  group,  over  age 
35,  is  growing  rapidly  as  more  and  more  women  and  men  delay  starting  a 
family,  while  they  develop  their  careers,  attend  college  and  graduate  school, 
and  contract  more  sexually  transmitted  diseases.  Second,  as  medical  knowledge 
and  skills  in  treating  infertility  increase,  the  success  rate  increases.  Better  suc- 
cess rates  encourage  more  couples  to  try  both  the  low-  and  high-tech  solutions. 
Better  success  rates  also  encourage  more  physicians  to  train  in  this  financially 
rewarding  specialization.  In  the  past  20  years,  the  number  of  board-certified 
endocrinologists— one  of  the  specializations  in  infertility  technology— has  in- 
creased from  100  to  500.  Hospitals  and  clinics  update  their  facilities  and  pass 
the  costs  onto  their  patients  and  to  the  taxpayers. 

In  the  following  selections,  Diane  D.  Aronson  argues  that  couples  who 
need  medical  assistance  for  infertility  should  not  be  denied  the  opportunity  to 
become  pregnant  and  have  children.  She  observes  that  legislators  and  employers 
are  beginning  to  recognize  that  helping  couples  who  are  struggling  to  build  a 
much-wanted  family  is  the  "right  thing  to  do."  Merrill  Matthews,  Jr.,  does  not 
object  to  insurance  companies  paying  for  modern  medical  interventions,  which 
is  what  most  infertile  couples  need.  However,  he  does  object  to  the  costs.  He  is 
concerned  about  the  rare  but  multimillion-dollar  cost  of  high  profile  cases  of 
multiple  births,  which  whet  the  appetite  for  more  reproductive  technology; 
the  complications  that  come  with  different  state  and  federal  mandates;  and  the 
fairness  of  applying  such  mandates. 
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Should  Health  Insurers  Be  Forced  to 
Pay  for  Infertility  Treatments:  Yes 


i^r  hat  is  the  most  important  concern  in  your  life?  For  many  people,  the  an- 
swer  would  be  family.  If  you  are  a couple  with  a vision  of  building  a family, 
the  condition  of  infertility  can  interrupt  this  basic  human  desire.  Infertility  is 
a life-changing  crisis  that  affects  more  than  10  percent  of  the  reproductive- 
age  population  in  the  United  States.  Having  children  and  raising  a family, 
which  comes  easily  to  many  couples,  can  be  a heartbreaking  challenge  for  those 
afflicted  with  infertility. 

Infertility  is  a disease  of  the  reproductive  system  which  affects  both  men 
and  women;  it  is  not  elective  or  selective.  It  strikes  people  in  all  walks  of  life, 
and  it  crosses  racial,  ethnic,  religious  and  socioeconomic  boundaries.  Couples 
who  experience  infertility  most  often  have  to  pay  out  of  pocket  for  their  diag- 
noses and  treatments.  Health-insurance  coverage  usually  either  is  nonexistent 
or  minimal. 

For  many  couples,  only  medical  treatment  can  enable  them  to  become 
pregnant  and  have  children.  While  adoption  is  an  option  for  many,  the  costs 
can  reach  $30,000,  and  there  are  not  enough  babies  available  in  the  United 
States  to  meet  the  need.  Proven  medical  treatments  are  available,  and  insurance 
coverage  should  be  provided  as  it  is  for  other  diseases.  Insurance  covers  the 
maternal  and  neonatal  costs  for  fertile  couples  who  are  able  to  have  children. 
Individuals  with  infertility  pay  into  the  insurance  plans  that  cover  those  costs, 
even  though  they  often  cannot  access  care  to  bear  children.  Couples  who  need 
medical  assistance  should  not  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  become  pregnant 
and  have  children. 

In  any  given  month,  a normally  fertile  couple  has  a 22  percent  chance 
of  becoming  pregnant.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  couples  receiving  infertility  treat- 
ments have  successful  pregnancies.  Most  who  successfully  obtain  medical  as- 
sistance for  infertility  are  able  to  do  so  through  relatively  low-cost  ($500  to 
$2,000)  and  noninvasive  treatments  such  as  medication  or  intrauterine  insemi- 
nation. 
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Approximately  5 percent  of  couples  who  seek  treatment  undergo  assisted 
reproductive  technology,  or  ART,  such  as  in  vitro  fertilization,  which  costs  ap- 
proximately $12,000  per  attempt.  When  the  woman  has  blocked  fallopian  tubes 
or  the  man  has  a low  sperm  count,  ART  treatment  may  be  the  only  method 
by  which  a couple  can  become  pregnant.  Another  treatment  option  is  surgery, 
which  usually  costs  more  than  ART  but  often  is  covered  by  insurance  plans.  Be- 
cause of  this  coverage,  couples  may  undergo  multiple  surgical  procedures,  even 
if  ART  would  be  the  best  and  most  cost-effective  option.  Such  partial  coverage 
encourages  inefficiency  and,  at  times,  incorrect  treatment  choices.  Insurance 
coverage  of  the  range  of  treatments  would  allow  for  better  management  of 
care,  as  physicians  and  patients  could  then  better  determine  the  most  effective 
treatment  path. 

Infertility  insurance  coverage  also  would  help  to  manage  the  rate  of  mul- 
tiple births  that  result  from  some  treatments.  The  multiple-birth  rate  among 
those  who  obtain  infertility  treatments  is  higher  than  among  the  general  popu- 
lation. The  neonatal  costs  following  multiple  births  are  high,  as  are  the  health 
risks  to  the  mother  and  the  babies.  (The  neonatal  costs  of  the  Chukwu  octuplet 
births  in  Houston  on  Dec.  20,  1998,  are  estimated  to  be  more  than  $2  million.) 

When  couples  are  struggling  to  have  a child  and  do  not  have  insurance 
coverage,  they  may  be  more  willing  to  take  risks  in  treatment  that  increase  their 
chances  of  having  a pregnancy  but  also  could  increase  the  chances  of  having  a 
multiple  birth.  When  paying  out  of  pocket,  knowing  that  they  will  not  be  able 
to  afford  more  than  a certain  number  of  treatments  affects  their  decisions  and 
their  willingness  to  take  risks.  Insurance  coverage  would  remove  that  incentive. 
Further,  insurance  coverage  would  bring  about  additional  oversight  and  man- 
agement of  care  from  the  insurance  company,  which  could  in  turn  reduce  the 
rate  of  multiple  births.  A 1998  study,  led  by  physician  David  Frankfurter  of  Beth 
Israel  Deaconess  Medical  Center  in  Boston,  found  that  in  states  with  mandated 
infertility-insurance  coverage  the  average  number  of  embryos  transferred  in  an 
in  vitro  fertilization  attempt  was  lower  and  the  multiple-birth  rate  per  attempt 
was  lower  than  in  states  without  mandates.  The  study's  authors  concluded  that 
this  lower  rate  of  multiple  births  may  be  a result  of  less  pressure  from  patients 
to  maximize  the  chance  of  pregnancy  and  increased  pressure  from  insurers  to 
minimize  the  likelihood  of  multiple  births. 

Couples  who  experience  infertility  ride  an  emotional  roller  coaster— from 
diagnosis  through  treatment— a very  difficult  experience.  The  physical  and  emo- 
tional struggles  are  further  exacerbated  when  couples  face  financial  hurdles 
because  of  a lack  of  insurance  coverage.  Alice  D.  Domar  of  the  Mind/Body  Insti- 
tute at  Beth  Israel  Deaconess  Medical  Center  led  a study  of  women  with  chronic 
diseases  which  found  that  the  psychological  effect  of  experiencing  infertility 
was  similar  to  that  of  cancer  and  heart  disease.  Compounding  the  emotional 
distress  is  the  stigma  of  infertility  and  the  difficulty  that  many  couples  have  in 
telling  their  family  and  friends. 

What  is  fair  when  it  comes  to  insurance  coverage?  The  Supreme  Court 
strengthened  the  arguments  in  favor  of  infertility-insurance  coverage  when  it 
issued  a ruling  in  June  1998  that  demonstrated  the  importance  of  reproduction 
and  the  ability  to  have  children.  In  Bragdon  vs.  Abbott  the  high  court  ruled 
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that  reproduction  is  a major  life  activity  under  the  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act,  or  ADA.  According  to  the  ADA,  an  individual  is  disabled  if  he  or  she  has 
a mental  or  physical  impairment  that  substantially  limits  one  or  more  major 
life  activities.  Therefore,  those  who  are  impaired  in  their  ability  to  reproduce 
may  qualify  for  protection  from  discrimination  based  on  that  disability.  This 
ruling  allows  those  experiencing  infertility  to  make  claims  of  discrimination 
when  employers  specifically  exclude  infertility  treatment  from  insurance  plans. 
A number  of  lawsuits  have  arisen  in  the  wake  of  that  decision. 

While  Bragdon  was  not  a case  involving  infertility  (the  plaintiff  was  an 
HIV-positive  woman  who  was  denied  dental  care),  lower  courts  have  ruled  in 
cases  specific  to  infertility  that  it  qualifies  as  a disability  under  the  ADA.  In 
Bielicki  vs.  The  City  of  Chicago,  police  officers  Anita  and  Vince  Bielicki  sued  the 
city  of  Chicago  for  excluding  infertility  treatment  from  their  health  plans.  After 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois  ruled  that  reproduc- 
tion is  a major  life  activity  and  that  the  Bielickis'  lawsuit  could  go  forward,  the 
city  decided  to  settle.  Most  infertility-treatment  costs  incurred  by  employees 
in  the  previous  10  years  were  reimbursed,  and  city  health-insurance  plans  now 
include  infertility  coverage.  The  precedents  set  by  this  case  and  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling,  and  the  prospect  of  further  lawsuits,  have  brought  infertility- 
insurance  coverage  to  the  attention  of  a growing  number  of  employers  and 
legislators. 

William  M.  Mercer,  a benefits  consulting  firm,  published  a report  in  1997 
which  disclosed  that  approximately  25  percent  of  employers  provide  some  in- 
fertility insurance  coverage.  Another  consulting  firm,  the  Segal  Co.,  issued  an 
August  1998  report  which  found  that  only  7 percent  of  employer  plans  cover 
infertility  treatment,  and  about  14  percent  of  plans  cover  the  costs  of  infertility 
diagnosis.  Most  of  those  plans  that  cover  treatment  do  not  cover  all  infertility 
services. 

The  costs  of  including  infertility  coverage  in  an  insurance  plan  are  low. 
Studies  cited  by  the  Mercer  report  found  that  the  cost  of  in  vitro  fertilization 
coverage  is  approximately  $2.50  per  member  per  year.  Another  study,  by  Martha 
Griffin  and  William  F Panak,  published  in  the  July  1998  issue  of  Fertility  and 
Sterility,  found  that  the  cost  of  comprehensive  infertility  coverage  is  $1.71  per 
family  plan  per  month.  Isn't  it  worth  the  cost  of  a monthly  cup  of  coffee  to  en- 
sure that  couples  who  are  struggling  to  build  much-wanted  families  are  afforded 
the  option? 

Several  state  legislatures  have  responded  to  the  needs  of  their  constituents 
and  recognized  the  importance  of  supporting  couples  who  are  striving  to  build 
their  families.  Thirteen  states  enacted  infertility  insurance  laws  after  they  deter- 
mined that  such  financial  assistance  is  in  the  best  interest  of  their  residents.  The 
mandates  are  quite  different  in  scope  and  substance.  Ten  states  have  a mandate 
to  provide  some  level  of  infertility  insurance.  Three  states  have  a mandate  to 
offer  under  which  insurance  companies  must  have  infertility  insurance  avail- 
able for  purchase,  but  employers  do  not  have  to  choose  to  provide  that  coverage 
to  their  employees. 

A number  of  state  legislatures  considered  infertility-insurance  laws  in  the 
1997-98  legislative  session,  and  new  legislation  is  being  drafted  for  introduction 
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in  1999.  Mandates  may  be  introduced  in  Florida,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee  and  Texas. 
Infertility  patients,  providers  and  others  who  understand  the  need  for  insur- 
ance coverage  are  working  to  gather  support  for  mandates,  and  a number  of 
legislators  have  committed  to  assist. 

The  existing  infertility-insurance  mandates  have  allowed  many  couples  to 
obtain  needed  medical  treatments  and  to  build  their  families.  However,  even 
in  states  with  mandates,  many  employees  still  do  not  have  insurance  coverage 
because  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act,  or  ERISA.  Employers 
who  self-insure  are  exempt  from  any  state  health-insurance  mandates,  including 
infertility  mandates.  In  some  states,  more  than  50  percent  of  employees  work 
for  exempted  employers.  Self-insured  employers  sometimes  do  choose  to  follow 
the  state's  policy  lead  and  provide  infertility  coverage  to  their  employees.  A fed- 
eral infertility  insurance  mandate,  a long-term  goal  of  infertility  community, 
would  cover  all  employers  and  make  coverage  consistent  across  states. 

Legislators  and  employers  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  helping  couples 
who  are  struggling  to  build  much-wanted  families  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  In  a 
country  that  places  great  value  in  family,  it  is  salutary  that  insurance  coverage 
for  couples  with  infertility  is  just  around  the  corner. 


Merrill  Matthews,  Jr. 


Should  Health  Insurers  Be  Forced  to 
Pay  for  Infertility  Treatments:  No 


hen  miracles  happen  on  a regular  basis,  they  no  longer  are  miracles— and 
they  may  even  be  seen  as  problems.  That's  what  has  happened  with  the  miracle 
of  multiple  births. 

Geraldine  Brodrick,  29,  of  Sydney,  Australia,  performed  a miracle  in  1971 
when  she  gave  birth  to  nine  babies.  All  died.  But  30  years  of  advances  in  infer- 
tility treatments  and  neonatology  have  made  multiple  births  almost  common 
and  fairly  safe.  Bobbi  McCaughey  of  Carlisle,  Iowa,  also  29,  gave  birth  to  sep- 
tuplets  in  1997,  all  of  whom  survived.  And  now  Nkem  Chukwu  of  Houston  has 
given  birth  to  octuplets,  one  of  whom  died.  There  also  are  nonscientific  reasons 
for  the  increase  in  the  frequency  of  multiple  births.  One  is  that  health  insurers 
often  are  willing  or  required  to  pay  for  infertility  treatments.  As  a result,  an 
increasing  number  of  infertile  couples  seeks  counseling  and  medical  help  in 
having  a baby. 

According  to  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention,  1.2  million 
women  (about  2 percent)  of  reproductive  age  visited  a medical  professional 
about  infertility  in  1995.  And  9.3  million  women  (15  percent)  had  used  some 
kind  of  fertility  service  at  one  time  in  their  lives,  compared  with  6.8  million 
(12  percent)  who  had  done  so  in  1988. 

Most  women  who  pursue  treatment  need  only  moderate  medical  inter- 
vention, such  as  counseling  or  drug  therapy.  Others  need  more  aggressive  or 
invasive  care,  such  as  surgery  or  assisted  reproductive  technology,  or  ART.  ART 
includes  such  procedures  as  in  vitro  fertilization,  in  which  eggs  and  sperm  are 
taken  from  the  couple,  fertilized  outside  the  womb  and  then  implanted  in  the 
uterus. 

While  moderate  medical  intervention  for  infertility  can  be  relatively  af- 
fordable for  most  couples— $500  to  $2,000— more  aggressive  therapy  can  cost 
as  much  as  $12,000.  And  in  vitro  fertilization  can  be  expensive— $10,000  to 
$15,000  per  attempt.  It  often  takes  several  attempts  before  a prospective  mother 
is  successfully  impregnated— which  can  drive  up  the  cost  significantly. 

According  to  a 1994  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  study  by  Peter  J. 
Neumann  et  al.,  the  estimated  cost  per  live  delivery  for  in  vitro  fertilization 
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ranged  between  $66,667  in  the  first  cycle  to  $114,286  by  the  sixth  cycle.  A July 
1998  study  by  Martha  Griffin  and  William  F.  Panak,  published  in  Fertility  and 
Sterility,  found  the  cost  of  ART  per  live  delivery  in  1993  was  $59,484. 

Because  some  infertility  treatments  can  be  prohibitively  expensive  for 
middle-  and  lower-income  families,  advocacy  groups  have  lobbied  legislators 
to  require  insurance  to  cover  the  treatments— and  many  have  listened.  For  years 
state  legislatures  have  passed  laws— "mandates"— that  require  insurers  to  cover 
providers  such  as  chiropractors  and  podiatrists  or  for  services  such  as  drug  and 
alcohol-abuse  treatments.  In  1965  there  were  only  eight  mandates  nationwide. 
Today  there  are  more  than  1,000.  And  one  mandate  that  has  been  gaining  pop- 
ularity—especially  among  politicians  who  want  to  be  perceived  as  sympathetic 
to  women's  needs  —requires  health  insurers  to  cover  infertility  treatments. 

While  these  mandates  make  insurance  coverage  more  comprehensive,  they 
also  make  it  more  expensive  because  people  use  insurance  for  services  they 
previously  paid  for  out  of  pocket.  For  example,  consider  a patient  who  was 
spending  $50  a month  out  of  pocket  to  visit  a chiropractor.  If  the  government 
requires  insurers  to  cover  80  percent  of  his  cost,  the  patient  then  is  out  only  $ 10 
a month.  If  he  believes  he  benefits  from  the  chiropractic  care,  he  may  double 
the  frequency  of  his  visits  and  still  spend  less  than  he  spent  before  the  mandate 
was  passed.  While  the  patient's  personal  health-care  costs  have  gone  down,  total 
costs  to  the  system  have  doubled— from  $50  to  $100  a month.  If  many  patients 
do  the  same,  insurers  eventually  will  have  to  increase  their  rates  to  make  up  for 
the  additional  costs. 

So  while  it  may  be  true  that  chiropractors  charge  less  per  service  than 
medical  doctors  and  may  in  certain  circumstances  provide  better  care,  the  addi- 
tional utilization  increases  overall  health-care  costs.  Of  course,  special  interests 
who  push  for  insurance  coverage  of  their  particular  specialty  may  believe  that 
such  action  will  improve  the  quality  of  care.  But  they  also  know  that  providers 
will  get  more  visits  and  therefore  more  money.  That's  one  of  the  reasons  they 
work  so  hard  to  get  legislators  to  mandate  coverage  of  their  specialty.  And 
that's  also  why  they  search  for  data  and  justifications  that  will  "prove"  their 
assertions. 

For  example,  Griffin,  a doctoral  candidate  in  the  College  of  Nursing  at 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Panak,  a psychologist  at  the  University 
of  Northern  Iowa,  believe  that  insurance  should  cover  infertility  treatments 
and  produced  a study  to  justify  their  beliefs.  Their  examination  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts infertility  mandate  led  them  to  claim  that  "limiting  the  number  of 
ART  attempts  could  motivate  clinics  to  maintain  policies  of  transferring  numer- 
ous embryos  as  a way  of  increasing  success  rates  for  couples  who  cannot  afford 
numerous  ART  attempts.  Thus,  limits  on  ART  cycles  inadvertently  could  main- 
tain high  rates  of  multiple  births  and  the  associated  medical  complications  and 
economic  costs  of  these  births." 

In  other  words,  if  cost  were  not  a factor,  infertility  clinics  and  patients 
might  be  less  aggressive  in  their  attempts  to  ensure  pregnancy  on  the  first 
attempt  by  implanting  numerous  embryos.  If  true,  that  could  decrease  the 
number  of  multiple  births  and  costs  would  go  down. 
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The  problem  is  that  mandates  also  increase  total  utilization  of  health  care. 
If  insurance  is  required  to  cover  infertility  treatments,  more  women  will  get  the 
treatments.  The  attempt  to  remove  or  destroy  some  of  the  fertilized  embryos, 
a process  known  as  selective  reduction,  is  seen  by  many  couples  as  abortion,  a 
broader  social  issue  that  many  people  oppose.  Chukwu  was  offered  selective 
reduction  and  declined  for  religious  reasons.  Indeed,  because  some  women 
are  reluctant  to  have  embryos  removed,  there  is  a debate  within  the  medical 
community  about  whether  such  women  should  even  be  offered  fertility  drugs. 
Thus,  multiple  births  will  not  go  down  as  the  authors  suggest. 

Proponents  of  infertility  mandates  also  assert  that  the  cost  of  adding  the 
coverage  is  minimal  and  would  have  little  impact  on  premiums.  In  support, 
they  cite  various  studies  that  project  a premium  increase  of  between  $0.40  and 
$2.50  per  family  per  month. 

There  are  several  problems  with  these  projections.  First,  they  seldom  take 
into  consideration  other  factors.  For  example,  Chukwu's  medical  bills  for  her 
octuplets  will  reach  an  estimated  $2  million.  She  is  covered  by  insurance,  so 
the  family  will  not  have  to  bear  most  of  the  cost;  the  insurer  will.  But  insurance 
is  just  a pass-through  mechanism.  That  is,  insurers  pass  expenses  on  to  all  the 
people  who  pay  the  premiums.  Thus  policyholders  pay  higher  premiums  for 
the  infertility  treatments  of  others  and  eventually  bear  the  costs  of  postnatal 
care. 

Actuaries  take  these  collateral  effects  into  consideration  when  calculating 
the  costs  of  mandates.  For  example,  when  Milliman  & Robertson,  one  of  the 
leading  actuarial  firms  in  the  country,  did  a cost  analysis  of  a typical  infertility 
mandate  adopted  by  state  legislatures,  it  estimated  the  mandate  would  increase 
the  cost  of  a health-insurance  policy  3 to  5 percent  per  year,  or  $105  to  $175  a 
year  for  a basic  health-insurance  policy  that  had  no  other  mandates  included. 

Which  brings  us  to  a second  problem.  Even  if  proponents  of  insurance 
coverage  for  infertility  were  correct  in  asserting  that  a mandate  would  be  rel- 
atively inexpensive,  the  larger  problem  is  the  total  number  of  mandates.  Most 
states  have  adopted  30  to  40  health-insurance  mandates.  While  the  Milliman  & 
Robertson  study  makes  it  clear  that  most  of  these  mandates  are  inexpensive- 
adding  less  than  1 percent  to  the  cost  of  a policy— the  sum  of  their  costs  can 
make  a health-insurance  policy  prohibitively  expensive,  boosting  premiums  by 
40  percent  to  50  percent  in  most  states. 

A third  problem  is  fairness.  Thirteen  states  have  adopted  some  form  of 
infertility  mandate.  In  some  cases  the  legislation  requires  insurers  to  cover  in- 
fertility treatments;  in  other  cases  it  requires  only  that  coverage  be  offered. 
Some  states  limit  how  much  money  insurers  are  required  to  spend  on  treat- 
ments (say,  to  $15,000),  while  other  states  exempt  very  small  employers  (those 
with,  say,  fewer  than  25  employees). 

However,  state-insurance  laws  primarily  affect  only  small  employers  and 
individuals  such  as  the  self-employed  who  purchase  private  insurance  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  That's  because  most  large  employers  self-insure  under 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act,  or  ERISA,  a federal  law  that  su- 
persedes state  laws.  Companies  that  insure  their  employees  under  ERISA  avoid 
state  mandates  completely. 
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Thus  state  mandates  affect  only  a small  segment  of  those  with  private  in- 
surance, and  the  costs  of  those  mandates  fall  on  a relatively  small  number  of 
people.  As  a result,  premium  increases  in  the  small  group  and  individual  health- 
insurance  markets  grow  much  faster  than  in  the  large  group  market.  Ironically, 
it  is  in  the  small  group  and  individual  markets  where  people  are  least  able  to 
afford  the  premium  increases. 

Of  course,  many  large  companies  that  self-insure  voluntarily  cover  infer- 
tility treatments.  But  that's  a choice  the  companies  have  made,  not  one  imposed 
by  government.  It's  those  governmental  impositions  that  can  lead  a business  or 
a family  to  decide  to  cancel  coverage.  Which  leads  us  to  the  real  question:  Do 
we  want  to  put  an  increasing  number  of  low-income  families  at  risk  of  lacking 
basic  health  insurance  so  that  infertile  couples  can  have  their  treatments  paid 
for  by  somebody  else? 

At  a time  when  health-insurance  premiums  are  projected  to  increase  sig- 
nificantly during  the  next  few  years  and  demographers  are  worried  about  world 
population  growth,  it  simply  makes  no  sense  for  the  government  to  force  in- 
surers to  subsidize  infertility  treatments.  Those  who  have  the  income  to  pay 
for  the  treatments  or  who  are  disciplined  enough  to  save  the  money  to  pay  for 
them  should  have  that  option.  But  since  it  is  their  choice,  it  should  be  their 
responsibility,  not  a financial  burden  that  others  must  bear. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Should  Health  Insurers  Be  Required 
to  Pay  for  Infertility  Treatments? 


1 he  controversy  about  whether  or  not  insurance  companies  should  be  re- 
quired  to  pay  for  infertility  treatments  available  now  or  in  the  future  raises  two 
questions. 

The  first  question  is,  How  do  we  view  infertility?  Is  it  a disease,  a disabil- 
ity, or  an  emotionally  draining,  psychologically  devastating  disappointment  for 
some  men  and  women?  Unlike  a disease,  infertility  is  certainly  not  life  threat- 
ening. So  where  does  infertility  fit  into  the  priorities  of  the  health  care  budget? 
Consider  that  most  insurance  companies  will  not  pay  for  the  contraceptive  pill 
for  women  seeking  to  avoid  unwanted  pregnancies,  and  many  will  not  pay  for 
regular  mammograms  for  women  at  risk  for  breast  cancer. 

The  second  question  involves  both  the  United  States  and  all  the  countries 
of  the  world.  Around  the  world,  the  fertility  rate  is  dropping.  European  coun- 
tries and  Japan  are  well  below  replacement  level,  with  1.3  to  1.5  children  per 
fertile  woman.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  a total  fertility  rate 
slightly  above  replacement  level,  America's  population  is  expected  to  rise  from 
the  current  270  million  to  335  million  in  2025  and  394  million  in  2050.  In 
the  same  50  years  the  world's  population  is  expected  to  rise  from  its  current  6 
billion  to  8 billion  in  2025  and  9.3  billion  in  2050. 

In  the  early  1960s,  America  and  the  world  saw  the  birth  of  reproductive 
technologies,  which  for  the  first  time  in  human  history  separated  sexual  in- 
tercourse and  intimacy  from  the  baby-making  process.  Also,  for  the  first  time, 
sex  and  reproduction  became  separate  issues,  each  with  their  own  ethic  to  be 
worked  out  within  changing  social  values.  On  the  side  of  sexual  values,  many 
feel  that  "the  pill"  and  women's  liberation  have  led  to  a widespread  accep- 
tance of  premarital  sex.  On  the  reproductive  side,  we  are  still  wrestling  with  the 
values  we  want  to  hold  to  in  this  sometimes  frightening  new  era  of  test-tube 
babies,  frozen  embryos,  embryo  transplants,  surrogate  mothers,  three  mothers 
and  two  fathers  for  a single  baby,  and  future  possibilities  such  as  the  genetically 
engineered  "designer  child." 

Suggested  Readings 

Anonymous,  "Baby  Business,"  The  Colorado  Business  Journal  (February  19, 
1999). 

L.  M.  Silver,  Remaking  Eden:  Cloning  and  Beyond  in  a Brave  New  World 
(Avon  Books,  1997). 
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ISSUE  10 


Should  Contractual  Sex  Be  Legal? 


YES:  James  Bovard,  from  "Safeguard  Public  Health:  Legalize  Con- 
tractual Sex,"  Insight  on  the  News  (February  27,  1995) 

NO:  Anastasia  Volkonsky,  from  "Legalizing  the  'Profession' 
Would  Sanction  the  Abuse,"  Insight  on  the  News  (February  27,  1995) 


ISSUE  SUMMARY 


YES:  Author  James  Bovard  asserts  that  legalizing  sex  work  would 
help  stem  the  spread  of  AIDS  and  free  up  the  police  to  focus  on 
controlling  violent  crime. 

NO:  Anastasia  Volkonsky,  founding  director  of  PROMISE,  an  orga- 
nization dedicated  to  combating  sexual  exploitation,  maintains  that 
decriminalizing  prostitution  would  only  cause  more  social  harm, 
particularly  to  women. 


rior  to  the  Civil  War,  prostitution  was  tolerated  in  the  United  States  to 
a limited  extent,  even  though  it  was  socially  frowned  upon.  Few  states  had 
specific  laws  making  prostitution  a crime.  After  the  Civil  War,  however,  some 
states  passed  laws  to  segregate  and  license  prostitutes  operating  in  "red  light 
districts."  In  1910  Congress  tried  to  eliminate  the  importation  of  young  women 
from  Asia  and  South  America  for  purposes  of  prostitution  by  passing  the 
Mann  Act,  which  prohibited  any  male  from  accompanying  a female  across 
a state  border  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  debauchery,  or  any  other  im- 
moral purpose.  During  World  War  I concern  for  the  morals  and  health  of  U.S. 
soldiers  led  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General  to  close  down  all  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion near  military  training  camps,  especially  the  famous  whorehouses  of  the 
French  Quarter  and  Storyville,  New  Orleans.  By  1925  every  state  had  enacted 
an  antiprostitution  law. 

The  effectiveness  and  the  social  and  economic  costs  of  criminalizing 
prostitution  have  been  continually  questioned.  The  sexual  revolution  and 
the  women's  movement  have  added  new  controversies  to  the  debate.  Some 
advocates  of  women's  rights  and  equality  condemn  prostitution  as  male  ex- 
ploitation of  women  and  their  bodies.  Others  champion  the  rights  of  women 
to  control  their  own  bodies,  including  the  right  to  exchange  sexual  favors  for 
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money.  This  new  attitude  is  reflected  in  the  term  sex  worker,  which  has  recently 
begun  to  replace  prostitute.  New  social  problems  confuse  the  issue  further:  the 
growing  concern  over  drug  abuse,  the  risk  of  human  immunodeficiency  virus 
(HIV)  infection  among  street  prostitutes,  and  the  exploitation  of  teenage  girls 
and  boys. 

European  countries  have  taken  different  approaches  to  prostitution.  In 
Germany,  where  prostitution  is  legal  and  regulated,  there  are  efficient  and  con- 
venient drive-in  motels— often  owned  and  run  by  women— where  customers  can 
arrange  a pleasant,  safe  encounter  with  a sex  worker.  Italy  and  France,  longtime 
bastions  of  regulated  prostitution,  have  abandoned  this  approach  because  of 
organized  efforts  of  women  to  abolish  it  and  evidence  that  other  approaches 
to  prostitution  could  reduce  the  spread  of  venereal  disease  more  effectively 
than  legalization  and  regulation.  Since  1959  solicitation  on  the  streets  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  a crime,  but  prostitution  per  se  is  no  longer  against  the  law. 
The  British  authorities  have  concluded  that  prostitution  cannot  be  controlled 
simply  by  making  it  a crime.  However,  they  do  have  laws  prohibiting  sex  work- 
ers from  advertising  their  services  by  posting  their  business  cards  in  public 
phone  booths.  In  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  1920s,  the  government  provided  job 
training,  employment,  housing,  and  health  care  for  former  prostitutes.  In  the 
1930s  the  government's  attitude  changed  to  intolerance  when  it  became  appar- 
ent that  working  women  were  turning  to  prostitution  as  a way  of  achieving  a 
higher  standard  of  living  than  they  would  otherwise  be  able  to  maintain.  Af- 
ter the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  sex  work  in  Russia  and  abroad  became  an 
acceptable  career  choice  for  many  young  women. 

In  the  following  selections,  James  Bovard  advocates  legalizing  sex  work  to 
help  stem  the  spread  of  AIDS  and  to  allow  police  to  focus  their  time  and  energy 
on  violent  crimes.  Anastasia  Volkonsky  argues  that  decriminalizing  sex  work 
would  hurt  society  in  general  and  allow  males  to  continue  exploiting  women, 
particularly  those  who  are  poor  and  vulnerable. 
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James  Bovard 


YES 


Safeguard  Public  Health: 
Legalize  Contractual  Sex 


1 he  call  to  legalize  prostitution  once  again  is  becoming  a hot  issue.  Colum- 
nists  have  been  complaining  about  the  conviction  of  Heidi  Fleiss,  the  "Holly- 
wood madam,"  saying  it  is  unfair  that  the  law  punishes  her  but  not  her  clients. 
San  Francisco  has  appointed  a task  force  to  analyze  the  issue  of  legalizing  pros- 
titution. (A  similar  task  force  in  Atlanta  recommended  legalization  in  1986,  but 
the  city  has  not  changed  its  policies.) 

As  more  people  fear  the  spread  of  AIDS,  the  legalization  of  prostitution 
offers  one  of  the  easiest  means  of  limiting  the  spread  of  the  disease  and  of 
improving  the  quality  of  law  enforcement  in  this  country. 

Prostitution  long  has  been  illegal  in  all  but  one  state.  Unfortunately,  laws 
against  it  often  bring  out  the  worst  among  the  nation's  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies. Since  neither  prostitutes  nor  their  customers  routinely  run  to  the  police  to 
complain  about  the  other's  conduct,  police  rely  on  trickery  and  deceit  to  arrest 
people. 

In  1983,  for  example,  police  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  placed  a classified  ad- 
vertisement in  a local  paper  for  men  to  work  as  paid  escorts— and  then  arrested 
50  men  who  responded  for  violating  laws  against  prostitution.  In  1985,  Hon- 
olulu police  paid  private  citizens  to  pick  up  prostitutes  in  their  cars,  have  sex 
with  them  and  then  drive  them  to  nearby  police  cars  for  arrest.  (One  convicted 
prostitute's  lawyer  complained:  "You  can  now  serve  your  community  by  for- 
nicating. Once  the  word  gets  out  there  will  be  no  shortage  of  volunteers.")  In 
San  Francisco,  the  police  have  wired  rooms  in  the  city's  leading  hotels  to  make 
videotapes  of  prostitutes  servicing  their  customers.  But  given  the  minimal  con- 
trol over  the  videotaping  operation,  there  was  little  to  stop  local  police  from 
watching  and  videotaping  other  hotel  guests  in  bed. 

Many  prostitution-related  entrapment  operations  make  doubtful  contri- 
butions to  preserving  public  safety.  In  1985,  eight  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  police 
officers  rented  two  $88-a-night  Holiday  Inn  rooms,  purchased  an  ample  supply 
of  liquor  and  then  phoned  across  the  Potomac  River  to  Washington  to  hire  a 
professional  stripper  for  a bachelor  party.  The  stripper  came,  stripped  and  was 
busted  for  indecent  exposure.  She  faced  fines  of  up  to  $1,000  and  12  months 


From  James  Bovard,  "Safeguard  Public  Health:  Legalize  Contractual  Sex,"  Insight  on  the  News  (Febru- 
ary 27,  1995).  Copyright  © 1995  by  News  World  Communications,  Inc.  Reprinted  by  permission  of 
Insight  on  the  News. 
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in  jail.  Fairfax  County  police  justified  the  sting  operation  by  claiming  it  was 
necessary  to  fight  prostitution.  But  the  department  had  made  only  11  arrests 
on  prostitution  charges  in  the  previous  year— all  with  similar  sting  operations. 

In  1992,  police  in  Des  Moines,  Wash.,  hired  a convicted  rapist  to  have  sex 
with  masseuses.  The  local  police  explained  that  they  hired  the  felon  after  plain- 
clothes police  officers  could  not  persuade  women  at  the  local  Body  Care  Center 
to  have  intercourse.  Martin  Pratt,  police  chief  in  the  Seattle  suburb,  claimed 
that  the  ex-rapist  was  uniquely  qualified  for  the  job  and,  when  asked  why  the 
police  instructed  the  felon  to  consummate  the  acts  with  the  alleged  prostitutes, 
Pratt  explained  that  stopping  short  "wouldn't  have  been  appropriate." 

A New  York  sting  operation  [in  1994]  indirectly  could  have  helped  out 
the  New  York  Mets:  Two  San  Diego  Padres  baseball  players  were  arrested  after 
speaking  to  a female  undercover  officer.  A Seattle  journalist  who  also  was  busted 
described  the  police  procedure  to  Newsday:  "He  said  that  he  was  stuck  in  traffic 
when  he  discovered  that  a miniskirted  woman  in  a low-cut  blouse  was  causing 
the  jam,  approaching  the  cars  that  were  stopped.  'She  came  up  to  the  windows, 
kind  of  swaggering,'  he  said.  He  said  that  she  offered  him  sex,  he  made  a sug- 
gestive reply,  and  the  next  thing  he  knew  he  was  surrounded  by  police  officers 
who  dragged  him  out  of  his  car  and  arrested  him." 

Many  police  appear  to  prefer  chasing  naked  women  than  pursuing  dan- 
gerous felons.  As  Lt.  Bill  Young  of  the  Las  Vegas  Metro  Police  told  Canada's 
Vancouver  Sun,  "You  get  up  in  a penthouse  at  Caesar's  Palace  with  six  naked 
women  frolicking  in  the  room  and  then  say:  'Hey,  baby,  you're  busted!'  That's 
fun."  (Las  Vegas  arrests  between  300  to  400  prostitutes  a month.)  In  August 
1993,  Charles  County,  Md.,  police  were  embarrassed  by  reports  that  an  un- 
dercover officer  visiting  a strip  joint  had  had  intercourse  while  receiving  a 
"personal  lap  dance." 

In  some  cities,  laws  against  prostitution  are  transforming  local  police  of- 
ficers into  de  facto  car  thieves.  Female  officers  masquerade  as  prostitutes;  when 
a customer  stops  to  negotiate,  other  police  rush  out  and  confiscate  the  person's 
car  under  local  asset-forfeiture  laws.  Such  programs  are  operating  in  Detroit, 
Washington,  New  York  and  Portand,  Ore.  The  female  officers  who  masquerade 
as  prostitutes  are,  in  some  ways,  worse  than  the  prostitutes— since,  at  least,  the 
hookers  will  exchange  services  for  payment,  while  the  police  simply  intend  to 
shake  down  would-be  customers. 

Shortly  after  the  Washington  police  began  their  car-grabbing  program  in 
1992,  one  driver  sped  off  after  a plainclothes  officer  tried  to  force  his  way  into 
the  car  after  the  driver  spoke  to  an  undercover  female  officer.  One  officer's 
foot  was  slightly  injured,  and  police  fired  six  shots  into  the  rear  of  the  car.  The 
police  volley  could  have  killed  two  or  three  people— but  apparently  the  Wash- 
ington police  consider  the  possibility  of  killing  citizens  a small  price  to  pay 
for  slightly  and  temporarily  decreasing  the  rate  of  prostitution  in  one  selected 
neighborhood. 

The  same  tired,  failed  antiprostitution  tactics  tend  to  be  repeated  ad  nau- 
seam around  the  country.  Aurora,  Colo.,  recently  announced  plans  to  buy  news- 
paper ads  showing  pictures  of  accused  johns.  The  plan  hit  a rough  spot  when 
the  Denver  Post  refused  to  publish  the  ads,  choosing  not  to  be  an  arm  of  the 
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criminal-justice  system.  One  Aurora  councilman  told  local  radio  host  Mike 
Rosen  that  the  city  wanted  to  publish  the  pictures  of  the  accused  (and  not 
wait  until  after  convictions)  because  some  of  them  might  be  found  not  guilty 
"because  of  some  legal  technicality." 

In  recent  years,  the  Washington  police  force  has  tried  one  trick  after 
another  to  suppress  prostitution— including  passing  out  tens  of  thousands  of 
tickets  to  drivers  for  making  right  turns  onto  selected  streets  known  to  be 
venues  of  solicitation.  (Didn't  they  see  the  tiny  print  on  the  street  sign  say- 
ing that  right  turns  are  illegal  between  5 p.m.  and  2 a.m.?)  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  the  murder  rate  in  Washington  has  skyrocketed  and  the  city's  arrest  and 
conviction  rates  for  murders  have  fallen  by  more  than  50  percent. 

The  futile  fight  against  prostitution  is  a major  drain  on  local  law- 
enforcement  resources.  A study  published  in  the  Hastings  Law  Journal  in  1987  is 
perhaps  the  most  reliable  estimate  of  the  cost  to  major  cities.  Author  Julie  Pearl 
observed:  "This  study  focuses  on  sixteen  of  the  nation's  largest  cities,  in  which 
only  28  percent  of  reported  violent  crimes  result  in  arrest.  On  average,  police 
in  these  cities  made  as  many  arrests  for  prostitution  as  for  all  violent  offenses. 

Last  year,  police  in  Boston,  Cleveland,  and  Houston  arrested  twice  as 
many  people  for  prostitution  as  they  did  for  all  homicides,  rapes,  robberies, 
and  assaults  combined,  while  perpetrators  evaded  arrest  for  90  percent  of  these 
violent  crimes.  Cleveland  officers  spent  eighteen  hours— the  equivalent  of  two 
workdays— on  prostitution  duty  for  every  violent  offense  failing  to  yield  an  ar- 
rest." The  average  cost  per  bust  was  almost  $2,000  and  "the  average  big-city 
police  department  spent  213  man-hours  a day  enforcing  prostitution  laws." 
Pearl  estimated  that  16  large  American  cities  spent  more  than  $120  million  to 
suppress  prostitution  in  1985.  In  1993,  one  Los  Angeles  official  estimated  that 
prostitution  enforcement  was  costing  the  city  more  than  $100  million  a year. 

Locking  up  prostitutes  and  their  customers  is  especially  irrational  at  a 
time  when  more  than  35  states  are  under  court  orders  to  reduce  prison  over- 
crowding. Gerald  Arenberg,  executive  director  of  the  National  Association  of 
the  Chiefs  of  Police,  has  come  out  in  favor  of  legalizing  prostitution.  Dennis 
Martin,  president  of  the  same  association,  declared  that  prostitution  law  en- 
forcement is  "much  too  time-consuming,  and  police  forces  are  short-staffed." 
Maryland  Judge  Darryl  Russell  observed:  "We  have  to  explore  other  alterna- 
tives to  solving  this  problem  because  this  eats  up  a lot  of  manpower  of  the 
police.  We're  just  putting  out  brush  fires  while  the  forest  is  blazing."  National 
surveys  have  shown  that  94  percent  of  citizens  believe  that  police  do  not  re- 
spond quickly  enough  to  calls  for  help,  and  the  endless  pursuit  of  prostitution 
is  one  factor  that  slows  down  many  police  departments  from  responding  to 
other  crimes. 

Another  good  reason  for  reforming  prostitution  laws  is  to  safeguard  pub- 
lic health:  Regulated  prostitutes  tend  to  be  cleaner  prostitutes.  HIV-infection 
rates  tend  to  be  stratospheric  among  the  nation's  streetwalkers.  In  Newark, 
57  percent  of  prostitutes  were  found  to  be  HIV  positive,  according  to  a Con- 
gressional Quarterly  report.  In  New  York  City,  35  percent  of  prostitutes  were 
HIV-positive;  in  Washington,  almost  half. 
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In  contrast,  brothels,  which  are  legal  in  12  rural  Nevada  counties,  tend  to 
be  comparative  paragons  of  public  safety.  The  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley School  of  Public  Health  studied  the  health  of  legal  Nevada  brothel  workers 
compared  with  that  of  jailed  Nevada  streetwalkers.  None  of  the  brothel  workers 
had  AIDS,  while  6 percent  of  the  unregulated  streetwalkers  did.  Brothel  owners 
had  a strong  incentive  to  police  the  health  of  their  employees,  since  they  could 
face  liability  if  an  infection  were  passed  to  a customer. 

Prostitution  is  legal  in  several  countries  in  Western  Europe.  In  Hamburg, 
Germany,  which  some  believe  has  a model  program  of  legalized  prostitution, 
streetwalkers  are  sanctioned  in  certain  well-defined  areas  and  prostitutes  must 
undergo  frequent  health  checks.  Women  with  contagious  diseases  are  strictly 
prohibited  from  plying  their  trade.  (While  some  consider  Amsterdam  a model 
for  legalization,  the  system  there  actually  has  serious  problems.  A spokesman 
for  the  association  of  Dutch  brothels  recently  told  the  Associated  Press:  "The 
prostitutes  these  days  are  not  so  professional  any  more.  In  the  past,  prostitutes 
had  more  skills  and  they  offered  better  services.  Most  of  them  now  work  only 
one  or  two  evenings  per  week,  and  that's  not  enough  time  for  them  to  become 
good.") 

Bans  on  prostitution  actually  generate  public  disorder— streetwalkers,  po- 
lice chases,  pervasive  disrespect  for  the  law  and  condoms  littering  lawns.  As 
long  as  people  have  both  money  and  sexual  frustration,  some  will  continue 
paying  others  to  gratify  their  desires.  The  issue  is  not  whether  prostitution  is 
immoral,  but  whether  police  suppression  of  prostitution  will  make  society  a 
safer  place.  The  ultimate  question  to  ask  about  a crackdown  on  prostitution 
is:  How  many  murders  are  occurring  while  police  are  chasing  after  people  who 
only  want  to  spend  a few  bucks  for  pleasure? 

In  1858,  San  Francisco  Police  Chief  Martin  Burke  complained:  "It  is  impos- 
sible to  suppress  prostitution  altogether,  yet  it  can,  and  ought  to  be  regulated  so 
as  to  limit  the  injury  done  to  society,  as  much  as  possible."  Vices  are  not  crimes. 
Despite  centuries  of  attempts  to  suppress  prostitution,  the  profession  contin- 
ues to  flourish.  Simply  because  prostitution  may  be  immoral  is  no  reason  for 
police  to  waste  their  time  in  a futile  effort  to  suppress  the  oldest  profession. 


Anastasia  Volkonsky 


Legalizing  the  Profession' 

Would  Sanction  the  Abuse 

rostitution  commonly  is  referred  to  as  "the  world's  oldest  profession."  It's 
an  emblematic  statement  about  the  status  of  women,  for  whom  being  sexually 
available  and  submissive  to  men  is  the  oldest  form  of  survival. 

As  the  "world's  oldest,"  prostitution  is  presented  as  an  accepted  fact  of 
history,  something  that  will  always  be  with  us  that  we  cannot  eradicate.  As  a 
"profession,"  selling  access  to  one's  body  is  being  promoted  as  a viable  choice 
for  women.  In  an  era  in  which  the  human-rights  movement  is  taking  on  some 
of  history's  most  deeply  rooted  oppressions  and  an  era  in  which  women  have 
made  unprecedented  strides  in  politics  and  the  professions,  this  soft-selling  of 
prostitution  is  especially  intolerable. 

Calls  for  legalization  and  decriminalization  of  prostitution  put  forth 
by  civil  libertarians  are  not  forward-thinking  reforms.  They  represent  ac- 
ceptance and  normalization  of  the  traffic  in  human  beings.  Moreover,  the 
civil-libertarian  portrayal  of  the  prostitute  as  a sexually  free,  consenting  adult 
hides  the  vast  network  of  traffickers,  organized-crime  syndicates,  pimps,  pro- 
curers and  brothel  keepers,  as  well  as  the  customer  demand  that  ultimately 
controls  the  trade. 

In  studies  replicated  in  major  cities  throughout  the  United  States,  the  con- 
ditions of  this  "profession"  are  revealed  to  be  extreme  sexual,  physical  and 
psychological  abuse.  Approximately  70  percent  of  prostitutes  are  raped  repeat- 
edly by  their  customers— an  average  of  31  times  per  year,  according  to  a study 
in  a 1993  issue  of  the  Cardozo  Women's  Law  Journal.  In  addition,  65  percent 
are  physically  assaulted  repeatedly  by  customers  and  more  by  pimps.  A major- 
ity (65  percent  and  higher)  are  drug  addicts.  Increasingly,  prostituted  women 
are  HIV  positive.  Survivors  testify  to  severe  violence,  torture  and  attempted 
murders.  The  mortality  rate  for  prostitutes,  according  to  Justice  Department 
statistics  from  1982,  is  40  times  the  national  average. 

What  can  be  said  of  a "profession"  with  such  a job  description?  How  can 
it  be  said  that  women  freely  choose  sexual  assault,  harassment,  abuse  and  the 
risk  of  death  as  a profession?  Such  a term  might  be  appealing  for  women  who 
are  trapped  in  the  life,  as  a last-ditch  effort  to  regain  some  self-respect  and 
identify  with  the  promises  of  excitement  and  glamor  that  may  have  lured  them 
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into  prostitution  in  the  first  place.  A substantial  portion  of  street- walkers  are 
homeless  or  living  below  the  poverty  line.  Even  most  women  who  work  in 
outcall  or  escort  services  have  no  control  over  their  income  because  they  are  at 
the  mercy  of  a pimp  or  pusher.  Most  will  leave  prostitution  without  savings. 

Prostitution  is  not  a profession  selected  from  among  other  options  by 
today's  career  women.  It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  the  ranks  of  prostitutes 
both  in  the  United  States  and  globally  are  filled  with  society's  most  vulnerable 
members,  those  least  able  to  resist  recruitment.  They  are  those  most  displaced 
and  disadvantaged  in  the  job  market:  women,  especially  the  poor;  the  working 
class;  racial  and  ethnic  minorities;  mothers  with  young  children  to  support; 
battered  women  fleeing  abuse;  refugees;  and  illegal  immigrants.  Women  are 
brought  to  the  United  States  from  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe  for  prostitution. 
In  a foreign  country,  with  no  contacts  or  language  skills  and  fearing  arrest  or 
deportation,  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  pimps  and  crime  syndicates. 

Most  tellingly,  the  largest  group  of  recruits  to  prostitution  are  children. 
The  average  age  of  entry  into  prostitution  in  the  United  States  is  approximately 
14,  sociologists  Mimi  Silbert  and  Ayala  Pines  found  in  a study  performed  for 
the  Delancey  Foundation  in  San  Francisco.  More  than  65  percent  of  these  child 
prostitutes  are  runaways.  Most  have  experienced  a major  trauma:  incest,  do- 
mestic violence,  rape  or  parental  abandonment.  At  an  age  widely  considered 
too  young  to  handle  activities  such  as  voting,  drinking  alcohol,  driving  or 
holding  down  a job,  these  children  survive  by  selling  their  bodies  to  strangers. 
These  formative  years  will  leave  them  with  deep  scars— should  they  survive  to 
adulthood. 


Sensing  this  contradiction  between  the  reality  of  prostitution  and  the  rhetoric 
of  sexual  freedom  and  consensual  crime,  some  proposals  to  decriminalize  pros- 
titution attempt  to  draw  a distinction  between  "forced"  prostitution  and  "free" 
prostitution.  A June  1993  Time  article  about  the  international  sex  industry  notes 
that  "faced  with  the  difficulty  of  sorting  out  which  women  are  prostitutes  by 
choice  and  which  are  coerced,  many  officials  shrug  off  the  problem,"  implying 
that  when  one  enters  prostitution,  it  is  a free  choice.  The  distinction  between 
force  and  freedom  ends  in  assigning  blame  to  an  already  victimized  woman  for 
"choosing"  to  accept  prostitution  in  her  circumstances. 

"People  take  acceptance  of  the  money  as  her  consent  to  be  violated,"  says 
Susan  Hunter,  executive  director  of  the  Council  for  Prostitution  Alternatives,  a 
Portland,  Ore.-based  social-service  agency  that  has  helped  hundreds  of  women 
from  around  the  country  recover  from  the  effects  of  prostitution.  She  likens 
prostituted  women  to  battered  women.  When  battered  women  live  with  their 
batterer  or  repeatedly  go  back  to  the  batterer,  we  do  not  take  this  as  a legal 
consent  to  battering.  A woman's  acceptance  of  money  in  prostitution  should 
not  be  taken  as  her  agreement  to  prostitution.  She  may  take  the  money  because 
she  must  survive,  because  it  is  the  only  recompense  she  will  get  for  the  harm 
that  has  been  done  to  her  and  because  she  has  been  socialized  to  believe  that 
this  is  her  role  in  life.  Just  as  battered  women's  actions  now  are  understood 
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in  light  of  the  effects  of  trauma  and  battered  woman  syndrome,  prostituted 
women  suffer  psychologically  in  the  aftermath  of  repeated  physical  and  sexual 
assaults. 

To  make  an  informed  choice  about  prostitution,  says  Hunter,  women  need 
to  recover  their  safety,  sobriety  and  self-esteem  and  learn  about  their  options. 
The  women  in  her  program  leave  prostitution,  she  asserts,  "not  because  we 

offer  them  high  salaries,  but  because  we  offer  them  hope Women  are  not 

voluntarily  returning  to  prostitution." 

Proponents  of  a "consensual  crime"  approach  hold  that  the  dangers  asso- 
ciated with  prostitution  are  a result  of  its  illegality.  Legal  prostitution  will  be 
safe,  clean  and  professional,  they  argue;  the  related  crimes  will  disappear. 

Yet  wherever  there  is  regulated  prostitution,  it  is  matched  by  a flourishing 
black  market.  Despite  the  fact  that  prostitution  is  legal  in  12  Nevada  counties, 
prostitutes  continue  to  work  illegally  in  casinos  to  avoid  the  isolation  and  con- 
trol of  the  legal  brothels.  Even  the  legal  brothels  maintain  a business  link  with 
the  illegal  pimping  circuit  by  paying  a finder's  fee  to  pimps  for  bringing  in  new 
women. 

Ironically,  legalization,  which  frequently  is  touted  as  an  alternative  to 
spending  money  on  police  vice  squads,  creates  its  own  set  of  regulations 
to  be  monitored.  To  get  prostitutes  and  pimps  to  comply  with  licensing 
rules,  the  penalties  must  be  heightened  and  policing  increased— adding  to 
law-enforcement  costs. 

Behind  the  facade  of  a regulated  industry,  brothel  prostitutes  in  Nevada 
are  captive  in  conditions  analogous  to  slavery.  Women  often  are  procured  for 
the  brothels  from  other  areas  by  pimps  who  dump  them  at  the  house  in  order 
to  collect  the  referral  fee.  Women  report  working  in  shifts  commonly  as  long 
as  12  hours,  even  when  ill,  menstruating  or  pregnant,  with  no  right  to  refuse  a 
customer  who  has  requested  them  or  to  refuse  the  sexual  act  for  which  he  has 
paid.  The  dozen  or  so  prostitutes  I interviewed  said  they  are  expected  to  pay 
the  brothel  room  and  board  and  a percentage  of  their  earnings— sometimes  up 
to  50  percent.  They  also  must  pay  for  mandatory  extras  such  as  medical  exams, 
assigned  clothing  and  fines  incurred  for  breaking  house  rules.  And,  contrary  to 
the  common  claim  that  the  brothel  will  protect  women  from  the  dangerous, 
crazy  clients  on  the  streets,  rapes  and  assaults  by  customers  are  covered  up  by 
the  management. 

Local  ordinances  of  questionable  constitutionality  restrict  the  women's 
activities  even  outside  the  brothel.  They  may  be  confined  to  certain  sections 
of  town  and  permitted  out  only  on  certain  days,  according  to  Barbara  Hobson, 
author  of  Uneasy  Virtue.  Ordinances  require  that  brothels  must  be  located  in 
uninhabited  areas  at  least  five  miles  from  any  city,  town,  mobile-home  park  or 
residential  area.  Physically  isolated  in  remote  areas,  their  behavior  monitored 
by  brothel  managers,  without  ties  to  the  community  and  with  little  money  or 
resources  of  their  own,  the  Nevada  prostitutes  often  are  virtual  prisoners.  Local 
legal  codes  describe  the  women  as  "inmates." 

Merely  decriminalizing  prostitution  would  not  remove  its  stigma  and  lib- 
erate women  in  the  trade.  Rather,  the  fiction  that  prostitution  is  freely  chosen 
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would  become  encoded  into  the  law's  approach  to  prostitution.  Decriminal- 
ization would  render  prostitution  an  invisible  crime  without  a name.  "The  ex- 
change of  money  [in  prostitution]  somehow  makes  the  crime  of  rape  invisible" 
to  society,  says  Hunter. 

Amy  Fries,  director  of  the  National  Organization  For  Women's  Interna- 
tional Women's  Rights  Task  Force,  speaks  from  experience  in  studying  and 
combating  the  sex  trade  both  internationally  and  in  the  Washington  area.  De- 
criminalization, she  says,  does  not  address  the  market  forces  at  work  in  prosti- 
tution: "[Prostitution]  is  based  on  supply  and  demand.  As  the  demand  goes  way 
up,  [the  pimps]  have  to  meet  it  with  a supply  by  bringing  in  more  girls." 

Ultimately,  changing  the  laws  will  benefit  the  customer,  not  the  prosti- 
tute. Legalization  advocates  identify  the  arrest  as  the  most  obvious  example  of 
the  abuse  of  prostitutes.  But,  surprisingly,  former  prostitutes  and  prostitutes' 
advocates  say  the  threat  of  jail  is  not  a top  concern.  Considering  the  absence 
of  any  other  refuge  or  shelter,  jail  provides  a temporary  safe  haven,  at  the  very 
least  providing  a bunk,  a square  meal  and  a brief  respite  from  johns,  pimps 
and  drugs.  This  is  not  to  make  light  of  abuses  of  state  and  police  power  or  the 
seriousness  of  jail— the  fact  that  for  many  women  jail  is  an  improvement  speaks 
volumes  about  their  lives  on  the  streets. 

It  is  the  customers  who  have  the  most  to  lose  from  arrest,  who  fear  jail, 
the  stigma  of  the  arrest  record  and  the  loss  of  their  anonymity.  The  argument 
that  prostitution  laws  invade  the  privacy  of  consenting  adults  is  geared  toward 
protecting  customers.  Prostitutes,  working  on  the  streets  or  in  brothels  con- 
trolled by  pimps,  have  little  to  no  privacy.  Furthermore,  decriminalization  of 
prostitution  is  a gateway  to  decriminalizing  pandering,  pimping  and  patroniz- 
ing—together,  decriminalizing  many  forms  of  sexual  and  economic  exploitation 
of  women.  A 1986  proposal  advocated  by  the  New  York  Bar  Association  in- 
cluded repeal  of  such  associated  laws  and  the  lowering  of  the  age  of  consent  for 
"voluntary"  prostitution.  Despite  the  assertion  that  prostitutes  actively  sup- 
port decriminalization,  many  women  who  have  escaped  prostitution  testify 
that  their  pimps  coerced  them  into  signing  such  petitions. 

Of  the  many  interests  contributing  to  the  power  of  the  sex  industry— the 
pimps,  the  panderers  and  the  patrons— the  acts  of  individual  prostitutes  are  the 
least  influential.  Yet,  unfortunately,  there  are  incentives  for  law  enforcement 
to  target  prostitutes  for  arrest,  rather  than  aggressively  enforcing  laws  against 
pimps,  johns  and  traffickers.  It  is  quicker  and  less  costly  to  round  up  the  women 
than  to  pursue  pimps  and  traffickers  in  elaborate  sting  operations.  The  pros- 
titutes are  relatively  powerless  to  fight  arrest;  it  is  the  pimps  and  johns  who 
can  afford  private  attorneys.  And,  sadly,  it  is  easier  to  get  a public  outcry  and 
convictions  against  prostitutes,  who  are  marginalized  women,  than  against  the 
wealthier  males  who  are  the  majority  of  pimps  and  johns. 

Prostitution  is  big  business.  Right  now,  economics  provide  an  incentive 
for  procuring  and  pimping  women.  In  all  the  debates  about  prostitution,  the 
factor  most  ignored  is  the  demand.  But  it  is  the  customers— who  have  jobs, 
money,  status  in  the  community,  clean  arrest  records  and  anonymity— who  have 
the  most  to  lose.  New  legal  reforms  are  beginning  to  recognize  that.  An  increas- 
ing number  of  communities  across  the  country,  from  Portland  to  Baltimore, 
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are  adopting  car-seizure  laws,  which  allow  police  to  impound  the  automobiles 
of  those  who  drive  around  soliciting  prostitutes.  This  approach  recognizes  that 
johns  degrade  not  only  women  who  are  prostitutes,  but  also  others  by  assuming 
that  any  females  in  a given  area  are  for  sale.  Other  towns  have  instituted,  legally 
or  as  community  efforts,  measures  designed  to  publicize  and  shame  would-be 
johns  by  publishing  their  names  or  pictures  and  stepping  up  arrests. 

Globally,  a pending  U.N.  Convention  Against  All  Forms  of  Sexual  Ex- 
ploitation would  address  the  modern  forms  of  prostitution  with  mechanisms 
that  target  pimps  and  johns  and  that  hold  governments  accountable  for  their 
policies. 

Hunter  supports  the  use  of  civil  as  well  as  criminal  sanctions  against  johns, 
modeled  after  sexual  harassment  lawsuits.  "People  will  change  their  behavior 
because  of  economics,"  she  points  out,  using  recent  changes  in  governmental 
and  corporate  policy  toward  sexual  harassment  as  an  example  of  how  the  fear 
of  lawsuits  and  financial  loss  can  create  social  change. 

At  the  heart  of  the  matter,  prostitution  is  buying  the  right  to  use  a 
woman's  body.  The  "profession"  of  prostitution  means  bearing  the  infliction 
of  repeated,  unwanted  sexual  acts  in  order  to  keep  one's  "job."  It  is  forced  sex 
as  a condition  of  employment,  the  very  definition  of  rape  and  sexual  harass- 
ment. Cecilie  Hoigard  and  Liv  Finstad,  who  authored  the  1992  book  Backstreets, 
chronicling  15  years  of  research  on  prostitution  survivors,  stress  that  it  is  not 
any  individual  act,  but  the  buildup  of  sexual  and  emotional  violation  as  a daily 
occurrence,  that  determines  the  trauma  of  prostitution. 

Cleaning  up  the  surrounding  conditions  won't  mask  the  ugliness  of  a 
trade  in  human  beings. 


POSTSCRIPT 
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T* here  are  a number  of  ways  in  which  lawmakers  could  deal  with  the  "world's 
oldest  profession": 

• Outlaw  prostitution  and  throw  valuable  resources  into  a legal  cam- 
paign to  eliminate  it  entirely. 

• Outlaw  some  behavior  associated  with  prostitution,  such  as  street  so- 
licitation or  loitering,  but  this  can  raise  difficult  distinctions.  When, 
for  instance,  does  casual  flirtation  and  overt  come-ons  to  a stranger 
become  illegal  solicitation? 

• Legalize  sex  work  and  control  it  by  licensing  "body  work  therapists," 
requiring  regular  medical  checkups,  and  setting  aside  specific  areas 
where  sex  workers  can  ply  their  trade. 

• Decriminalize  all  sexual  activities  between  consenting  adults,  whether 
or  not  money  changes  hands.  Advertising  and  solicitation  could  be 
limited  by  social  propriety,  and  minors  could  be  protected  against  re- 
cruitment and  exploitation  by  the  laws  regulating  age  of  consent  and 
child  abuse  that  are  already  in  effect. 

What  is  your  opinion  on  this  issue  now  that  you  have  thought  about  the 
reasons  proposed  by  Bovard  and  Volkonsky? 
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Has  the  Legalization  of  Abortion 
Contributed  to  the  Falling  Crime  Rate? 


YES:  Ellen  Goodman;  from  "Linking  Crime;  Abortion  Rates  Makes 
Everyone  Queasy"  The  Boston  Globe  (August  15;  1999) 

NO:  Carl  Rowan;  from  "Linking  Abortion  to  Crime  Drop  Is  Dan- 
gerous;" Buffalo  News  (August  13;  1999) 


ISSUE  SUMMARY 

YES:  Ellen  Goodman;  a nationally  syndicated  columnist  for  The 
Boston  Globe,  asserts  that  the  conclusion  by  professors  John  J.  Dono- 
hue III  and  Steven  D.  Levitt  that  the  legalization  of  abortion  in  1973 
may  explain  why  America's  crime  rate  unexpectedly  dropped  by  15 
to  30  percent  between  1991  and  1997  has  value. 

NO:  Carl  Rowan;  a columnist  for  the  Buffalo  News,  states  that  he  has 
seen  a lot  of  far-fetched  and  dangerous  ideas  passed  off  as  "social  re- 
search" but  none  more  shallow  and  potentially  malicious  than  Levitt 
and  Donohue's  conclusion  that  the  drop  in  crime  in  the  United 
States  can  be  attributed  to  legalized  abortions. 


In  August  and  September  of  1999;  the  news  media  and  letters-to-the-editor 
columns  bristled  with  emotional;  outraged  reactions  to  a 40-page  research  pa- 
per; which  had  not  yet  been  published  and  few  people  had  read.  The  authors  are 
respected  academics;  John  J.  Donohue  III  is  a professor  at  Stanford  University 
Law  School;  while  Steven  D.  Levitt  is  a professor  of  economics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  Brief  articles  about  the  paper  did  not  give  the  article's  title  or 
identify  the  scientific  journal  in  which  it  was  to  appear.  A very  brief  reprint- 
ing of  the  authors'  conclusions  triggered  an  outburst  of  reactions  from  both 
social  conservatives  and  antiabortion  activists  as  well  as  from  social  liberal  and 
pro-choice  advocates.  Levitt  and  Donohue's  paper  contained  these  conclusions: 

• Between  1991  and  1997;  U.S.  crime  rates  fell  substantially.  Murder  rates 
dropped  30  percent;  property  and  violent  crime  fell  between  15  and 
20  percent.  According  to  our  estimates;  legalized  abortion  is  a pri- 
mary explanation;  accounting  for  perhaps  one-half  of  this  overall  crime 
reduction. 
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• States  that  had  high  abortion  rates  in  the  1970s  have  seen  the  most 
dramatic  drops  in  crime  now,  and  states  that  legalized  abortion  before 
Roe  V.  Wade  began  to  see  those  drop  earlier  too. 

• Legal  abortion  nationwide  reduced  the  number  of  "unwanted"  chil- 
dren, particularly  those  who  would  have  lived  in  less-than-ideal  homes 
filled  with  poverty,  neglect,  or  abuse.  Studies  show  that  such  unwanted 
children  are  more  likely  to  turn  to  crime.  Those  kids  would  have  hit 
their  prime  crime-committing  years^ges  18  to  24— in  the  early  1990s. 
But  since  they  weren't  born,  crime  decreased. 

The  reactions  were  swift  and  ferocious.  Joseph  Scheidler,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Pro-Life  Action  League,  totally  rejects  this  report:  "This  is  absolutely 
the  most  insidious  rationale  I have  ever  heard  for  tolerating  abortion."  Equally 
negative  is  Gail  Quinn,  executive  director  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Bishops'  Sec- 
retariat for  Pro-Life  Activities.  She  views  the  report  as  "insulting,"  based  on 
"tentative  assumptions"  rather  than  solid  scholarship.  Scheidler  judged  it  "so 
fraught  with  stupidity  that  I hardly  know  where  to  start  refuting  it." 

Criminologist  James  Alan  Fox  at  Northeastern  University  in  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, is  more  to  the  middle,  but  still  unconvinced.  He  believes  that  the 
theory  is  implausible.  "There  may  be  a correlation  [between  the  rise  of  abortion 
and  the  drop  in  crime]  but  that  doesn't  mean  there's  a cause." 

Writing  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Ramesh  Ponnuru  recalls  James  Q.  Wil- 
son's earlier  and  equally  controversial  attribution  of  the  rise  in  crime  in  the 
twentieth  century  in  part  to  advances  in  public  health.  Ponnuru  warns  that, 
like  Wilson's  unpopular  theory,  Donohue  and  Levitt's  conclusion  "can't  be 
dismissed  out  of  hand."  Other  criminal  justice  experts,  including  Alfred  Blum- 
stein,  an  expert  on  crime  rates  and  a professor  at  Carnegie  Mellon  University, 
acknowledge  that  the  two  economists  may  well  have  demonstrated  that  abor- 
tion rates  have  an  effect  on  crime.  But  without  having  read  and  studied  the 
paper,  they  are  unwilling  to  take  a firm  position  one  way  or  the  other.  Cory 
Richards,  vice  president  for  public  policy  at  the  pro-choice  Alan  Guttmacher 
Institute,  views  the  study  as  "an  argument  for  women  not  being  forced  to  have 
children  they  don't  want  to  have." 

In  the  following  selections,  Ellen  Goodman  calls  the  study  "a  whiff  of 
common  sense"  and  maintains  that  the  research  is  not  racist  or  classist.  Carl 
Rowan  counters  that  the  study  is  "far-fetched  and  dangerous"  as  well  as  "shal- 
low and  potentially  malicious." 
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Ellen  Goodman 


YES 


Linking  Crime,  Abortion  Rates 
Makes  Everyone  Queasy 


1 he  whole  thing  is  enough  to  make  John  Donohue  nostalgic.  "Usually  what 
I write  languishes  in  obscurity,"  the  Stanford  law  professor  says  drolly.  Not  this 
time.  Donohue  and  Steven  Levitt,  a University  of  Chicago  economist,  set  out 
innocently  enough  to  look  at  one  of  the  great  puzzles  of  the  research  world: 
Why  has  the  crime  rate  dropped  so  sharply,  so  widely,  so  quickly,  in  the  1990s? 

The  two  sleuths  found  a clue  that  no  one  had  considered:  Roe  vs.  Wade. 
These  two  respected  scholars  came  to  the  wildly  provocative  conclusion  that 
the  legalization  of  abortion  may  explain  as  much  as  half  of  the  drop  in  the 
crime  rate. 

To  put  it  simply,  those  states  that  had  very  high  rates  of  abortion  right  after 
the  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  the  1970s  had  very  large  declines  in  crime  in  the 
1990s.  That's  true  even  when  you  consider  myriad  other  things  that  influence 
crime  rates:  from  prison  sentencing  to  policing  to  jobs.  Fewer  offenses  are  being 
committed  today  by  those  under  25  years  old. 

Before  Roe,  as  Levitt  says,  choosing  his  words  carefully,  "women  who 
wanted  to  abort  but  were  denied  that  opportunity  seem  to  have  given  birth 
to  children  more  likely  to  have  become  criminals."  After  Roe,  to  put  it  bluntly, 
some  unwanted  fetuses  at  risk  of  becoming  potential  criminals  were  aborted. 

This  statistical  link— or  leap— between  abortion  and  crime  has  set  all  sorts 
of  teeth  on  edge.  The  research  was  greeted  with  respect  at  several  academic  con- 
ferences. But  when  it  became  public,  the  two  novices  in  the  politics  of  abortion 
were  immediately  cast  as  equal  opportunity  offenders.  The  pro-life  community 
is  appalled  at  their  notion  that  abortion— which  they  regard  as  murder— reduced 
crime.  As  for  the  idea  that  every  10  percent  increase  in  abortion  resulted  in  a 1 
percent  decrease  in  crime?  Joe  Scheidler,  the  executive  director  of  the  Pro-Life 
Action  League  fumed,  "It  follows  logically  that  to  really  eliminate  crime,  you 
simply  need  to  get  rid  of  everybody."  The  pro-choice  community,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  rather  give  the  whole  subject  a good  leaving  alone.  Jeannie  Rosoff, 
president  of  the  Alan  Guttmacher  Institute,  which  does  research  in  reproduc- 
tive issues,  called  the  study  "interesting,"  "simplistic,"  "not  improbable"  and, 
finally,  "explosive." 


From  Ellen  Goodman,  "Linking  Crime,  Abortion  Rates  Makes  Everyone  Queasy,"  The  Boston  Globe 
(August  15,  1999).  Copyright  © 1999  by  The  Boston  Globe;  permission  conveyed  through  Copyright 
Clearance  Center,  Inc. 
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Pro-choice  leaders  are  particularly  uneasy  at  any  link  between  race,  class, 
abortion  and  crime.  In  this  case,  the  women  who  chose  to  have  abortions  in 
the  wake  of  Roe  were  disproportionately  teen-agers,  minorities  and  the  poor. 
What  does  that  say?  A way  to  stop  the  "breeding"  of  criminals  by  class  and  race 
and  age? 

To  anyone  with  a politically  sensitive  ear,  the  implication  that  abortion 
can  prevent  crime  carries  ugly  echoes  of  the  days  when  social  Darwinists 
wanted  to  improve  society  by  breeding  "good  families"  and  not  breeding  "bad 
families." 

In  the  1920s  and  '30s,  eugenicists  supported  laws  that  would  put  the  gov- 
ernment in  charge  of  reproductive  decisions.  At  one  point  there  were  laws  in  31 
states  to  forcibly  sterilize  the  "handicapped"  and  "feebleminded." 

Levitt  and  Donohue,  whose  work  has  been  tainted  with  the  charge  of  eu- 
genics, are  by  no  means  promoting  abortion  as  a crime  prevention  policy.  In 
fact,  their  research  is  a counterpoint  to  eugenics.  They  looked  at  what  happened 
when  women— not  the  state— were  finally  allowed  to  make  their  own  choices. 

As  Levitt  says,  their  work  was  not  "about  class  or  race  but  about  unwanted- 
ness." After  Roe,  women  who  knew  they  weren't  ready  or  able  to  raise  children 
had  a choice.  The  children  they  did  have  were  more  likely  to  be  wanted. 

Today  the  abortion  rates  are  at  their  lowest  point  since  Roe.  That  doesn't 
mean  we're  due  for  a crime  wave  in  2020.  It  means  there  are  fewer  unwanted 
pregnancies  today— due  in  large  part  to  contraceptives.  If  there's  universal  agree- 
ment on  anything  in  the  world  of  reproduction,  it's  that  birth  control  is  a better 
way  to  prevent  "unwantedness"  than  abortion. 

Levitt  and  Donohue  set  out  to  answer  questions  about  crime  and  ended  up 
raising  hackles  about  abortion.  Their  thesis  may  or  may  not  hold  up  to  further 
review.  But  all  in  all,  it  has  the  whiff  of  common  sense. 

As  Levitt  offers  simply  enough,  "I  think  children  have  better  outcomes 
when  mothers  want  them  and  have  the  resources  and  inclination  to  have  them." 
It's  what  family  planners  have  said  all  along.  It's  not  really  such  a puzzle. 


Carl  Rowan 


Linking  Abortion  to  Crime 
Drop  Is  Dangerous 


I've  seen  a lot  of  far-fetched  and  dangerous  ideas  passed  off  as  "social  re- 
search"  in  my  lifetime,  but  none  more  shallow  and  potentially  malicious  than 
the  claim  that  the  drop  in  crime  in  the  United  States  can  be  attributed  to  legal- 
ized abortions.  I am  aghast  to  read  in  the  Washington  Post  that  two  researchers 
from  prestigious  Stanford  and  the  University  of  Chicago  are  pushing  a theory 
that  crime  has  dropped  in  the  1990s  because  young,  poor  and  black  women  can 
terminate  pregnancies  legally  rather  than  give  birth  to  children  who  are  "born 
to  break  the  law." 

The  starting  postulate  is  that  "unwanted,  economically  deprived"  children 
grow  up  to  become  adults  who  are  prone  to  criminal  behavior,  thus  the  Roe 
vs.  Wade  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1973  was  a great  law-and-order 
verdict,  because  it  has  kept  a lot  of  poor,  teen-age  and  black  women  from  having 
babies. 

Certainly,  those  of  us  who  were  born  and  grew  up  black  and  deprived  will 
recoil  at  this  thesis,  which  one  of  the  researchers  generously  calls  "conjecture," 
because  it  invites  old  notions  of  racial  and  class  exterminations.  If  having  a law- 
abiding  society  is  an  ultimate  goal,  why  not  limit  the  production  of  children  to 
those  groups  and  classes  that  we  think  are  not  "prone"  to  commit  crimes? 

We  already  have  a debate  going  in  the  United  States  over  a scheme  to 
pay  drug-addicted  women  to  be  sterilized.  If  abortion  works  as  a great  anti- 
crime force,  then  why  not  force  abortions  or  sterilization  on  all  the  abject  poor, 
woefully  uneducated  and  racially  "suspect"  women  of  America? 

I don't  think  for  a moment  that  Steven  D.  Levitt,  a University  of  Chicago 
economist,  and  John  J.  Donohue  III  of  Stanford  had  any  such  draconian  goal  in 
mind  when  they  drew  their  link  between  the  decline  in  murders  and  other  vio- 
lent crimes  since  1991  and  the  impact  of  Roe.  But  the  implications  are  ominous 
in  a society  that  is  still  deeply  racist  and  class  conscious. 

Their  thesis  will  give  great  comfort  to  the  white  supremacists  who  have 
long  argued  that  racial  minorities  are  inherently  dumber  and  more  inclined  to- 
ward criminal  behavior.  But  all  we  need  do  is  look  at  the  massacre  at  Columbine 
High  School  in  Colorado,  the  more  recent  stock-market  rage  killings  in  Atlanta 


From  Carl  Rowan,  "Linking  Abortion  to  Crime  Drop  Is  Dangerous,"  Buffalo  News  (August  13,  1999). 
Copyright  © 1999  by  The  North  America  Syndicate,  a unit  of  The  Hearst  Corporation.  Reprinted  by 
permission. 
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and  other  mass  murders  to  know  that  many  great  crimes  are  committed  by 
people  who  were  not  born  black  or  brown  or  in  destitution. 

Levitt  says  his  study  is  intended  to  help  shed  light  on  the  causes  of  crime, 
but  I see  no  illumination  in  a suggestion  that  crime  is  lessened  by  limiting  or 
ending  the  procreation  rights  of  groups  suspected  of  producing  children  who 
are  "most  likely"  to  commit  crimes  as  adults.  We  cannot  abort  or  sterilize  our 
way  into  a more  tranquil,  law-abiding  society,  and  we  must  speak  loudly  against 
"conjecture"  that  even  raises  the  notion  that  this  is  a plausible  course. 

I support  Roe  vs.  Wade  because  it  guarantees  a woman's  fundamental  right 
to  control  her  own  body,  to  decide  whether  and  when  to  bear  a child,  not  be- 
cause I deem  abortions  as  intrinsically  good  or  of  some  over-arching  benefit  to 
society. 

I would  prefer  that  no  woman  ever  needed  or  wanted  an  abortion.  I also 
would  wish  that  no  woman  ever  brought  a child  into  misery  and  wanton  ne- 
glect. Despite  those  wishes,  I know  we  and  our  governments  must  never  be 
allowed  to  conclude  that  certain  groups  should  be  forced  to  abort  or  be  "fixed" 
so  they  cannot  produce  offspring.  We  are  drifting  in  that  direction  if  we  try  to 
sell  abortion  rights  as  an  anti-crime  development. 

If  we  believe  that  deprived  children  are  likely  to  become  hostile  law- 
breakers, the  solution  is  to  see  that  they  are  not  long  deprived.  That  is  what 
welfare.  Head  Start,  food  stamps  and  other  social  and  educational  programs  are 
all  about.  That  is  why  we  must  not  applaud  automatically  when  Bill  Clinton 
tells  us  how  many  Americans  he  has  lopped  off  the  welfare  rolls.  And  it  is  why 
we  must  be  suspicious  and  raise  many  questions  when  Texas  Gov.  George  W. 
Bush  vows  that  he  will  give  government  money  to  churches  as  his  chief  means 
of  aiding  the  poor. 

Abortion  rights  must  stand  on  their  own  merits.  We  must  never  think  of 
them  in  any  way  as  an  instrument  for  producing  a better  society. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Has  the  Legalization  of  Abortion 
Contributed  to  the  Falling  Crime  Rate? 

lAf  hatever  your  view  on  this  issue,  it  seems  clear  that  other  possible  explana- 
tions  have  failed  to  account  for  "the  timing,  large  magnitude,  persistence  and 
widespread  nature"  of  the  drop  in  crime  rates  in  the  1990s.  Along  with  other 
scholars,  Donohue  and  Levitt  admit  that  other  factors  may  help  explain  the  de- 
crease in  crime,  such  as  the  end  of  the  crack  cocaine  boom,  a strong  growth 
economy,  the  "graying  of  America"  (more  older  citizens  and  fewer  young  citi- 
zens means  less  crime),  tougher  sentencing  policies,  better  policing  techniques, 
and  state  laws  that  let  law-abiding  citizens  carry  handguns. 

Finally,  while  some  critics  have  attacked  this  still-to-be-published  research 
as  "racist,"  Richard  Banks,  a colleague  of  Donohue's,  disagrees.  He  believes 
that  the  Donohue-Levitt  study  differs  in  at  least  three  significant  ways  from 
the  "sort  of  pernicious  analyses  of  race  that  any  sound-thinking  person  would 
unequivocably  condemn." 

In  working  out  your  position  on  this  issue,  it  is  important  to  identify  and 
isolate  the  side  issues,  questions  of  alleged  racism,  pro-  or  anti-choice,  eugenics, 
and  social  policy  advocacy.  These  kinds  of  questions  can  polarize  what  should 
be  the  objective,  unbiased  pursuit  of  scientific  facts.  People  can  get  too  caught 
up  in  emotions  and  politics,  which  prevent  them  from  seeing  the  real  issues. 
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On  the  Internet 


American  Counseling  Association 

The  article  in  this  site  maintained  by  the  American  Counseling  Association 
addresses  the  complex  boundary  issues  that  can  result  from  relationships  be- 
tween counselors  and  clients  as  well  as  between  professors  and  students. 

http  : / /WWW.  counseling,  or g/enews/voluine_2/ 02 06b.htm 

Feminists  Against  Censorship 

Feminists  Against  Censorship  was  formed  in  1989  by  a group  of  longtime 
feminist  academics  and  campaigners  who  wished  to  fight  censorship  from  a 
feminist  perspective. 

http : / /WWW . f iawol . demon . co . uk/FAC 

The  Ethical  Spectacle 

According  Jonathan  Wallace,  the  publisher  of  this  site,  the  goal  of  The  Ethical 
Spectacle  is  to  “shine  a lantern  on  the  intersection  at  which  ethics,  law  and 
politics  meet  (or  collide)  in . . . the  United  States  of  America.”  Issues  such  as 
pornography  and  Internet  censorship  are  discussed  at  this  site. 

http  : / /vyrww . spectacle  . org 

The  American  Academy  of  Experts  in  Traumatic  Stress 

This  page  offers  an  article  entitled,  “Perspectives  on  Acquaintance  Rape,”  by 
Clinical  Psychologist  David  G.  Curtis.  The  article  includes  statistics,  research 
findings,  and  a list  of  myths  versus  realities. 

http: //ww.aaets . org /arts/ artl3 .htm 


PA  RT  3 


Legal  and  Social  Issues 


jlJL  ccording  to  the  democratic  ideal,  the  government  should  make  only 
those  laws  that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  common  good. 
Unless  government  can  demonstrate  a "compelling  need,"  it  should  not 
infringe  on  the  privacy  and  personal  rights  of  individual  citizens.  This 
principle  raises  some  perplexing  questions  when  applied  to  the  rights  of 
individuals  to  engage  in  sexually  intimate  relationships,  and  also  to 
have  access  to  sexual  information  and  entertainment  on  the  Internet, 
in  mazagines  and  videos,  or  in  public  libraries.  Should  our  society  recog- 
nize alternatives  to  traditional  monogamy?  And  how  should  we  punish 
repeat  sex  offenders?  This  section  also  examines  questions  related  to  date 
rape  and  sexual  harassment  in  schools. 


• Should  Sexual  Relationships  Between  Professors  and  Students  Be 
Banned? 

• Does  Recent  Pedophilia  Research  Threaten  Accepted  Moral 
Standards? 

• Should  Schools  Pay  Damages  for  Student-on-Student  Sexual 
Harassment? 

• Is  Pornography  Harmful  to  Women? 

• Should  Society  Recognize  Two  Kinds  of  Marriage? 

• Is  Chemical  Castration  an  Acceptable  Punishment  for  Male  Sex 
Offenders? 

• Should  Public  Libraries  Provide  Sexuality  Materials? 

• Have  the  Dangers  of  Date  Rape  Been  Exaggerated? 
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ISSUE  12 


Should  Sexual  Relationships  Between 
Professors  and  Students  Be  Banned? 


YES:  Billie  Wright  Dziech,  from  "The  Abuse  of  Power  in  Intimate 
Relationships,"  The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  (March  20,  1998) 

NO:  Barry  M.  Dank  and  Joseph  S.  Fulda,  from  "Forbidden  Love: 
Student-Professor  Romances,"  Sexuality  and  Culture  (vol.  1,  1997) 


ISSUE  SUMMARY 


YES:  Author  and  professor  of  language  arts  Billie  Wright  Dziech  as- 
serts that  male  authority  figures,  including  professors,  are  capable 
of  abusing  their  positions  of  authority  in  order  to  exploit  and  take 
advantage  of  vulnerable  female  subordinates.  She  argues  that  col- 
leges and  universities  should  ban  all  amorous  or  sexual  relationships 
between  students  and  faculty. 

NO:  Professor  of  sociology  Barry  M.  Dank  and  author  Joseph  S.  Fulda 
counter  that  efforts  to  ban  all  romances  between  students  and  fac- 
ulty on  college  campuses  feed  off  unrelated  notions  of  sexual  harass- 
ment and  pedophilia,  treat  female  students  as  incompetent  children 
incapable  of  giving  informed  consent,  and  is  fueled  by  a resent- 
ment toward  dominant  societal  norms  about  the  inappropriateness 
of  older  men  dating  and  marrying  younger  women. 


^^omantic  and  sexual  relationships  between  students  and  faculty  or  staff 
members  have  been  part  of  college  life  since  ancient  times.  One  of  the  greatest 
romances  in  human  history  rocked  the  University  of  Paris  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury when  Pierre  Abelard,  a professor  of  logic,  and  one  of  his  students,  Heloise, 
fell  in  love  and  secretly  married.  After  being  castrated  by  thugs  hired  by  her 
uncle,  Abelard  became  an  abbot  of  a monastery  and  Heloise  an  abbess  of  a 
convent.  Their  subsequent  correspondence,  especially  three  letters  written  by 
Heloise,  are  among  the  world's  greatest  love  letters. 

Heloise  was  a rarity  at  the  University  of  Paris  800  years  ago,  as  were  women 
in  higher  education  before  the  1950s.  After  World  War  II  and  the  start  of  the 
women's  rights  movement,  the  number  of  female  students  attending  colleges 
and  universities  exploded  to  the  point  where  there  are  now  more  women  than 
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men  in  college.  More  female  students  means  more  opportunities  for  male  fac- 
ulty members  and  these  students  to  be  attracted  to  each  other  and  develop  a 
sexual  relationship.  Although  there  are  no  hard  statistics,  a background  check 
of  faculty  and  staff  spouses  on  any  large  campus  today  would  likely  reveal  a sig- 
nificant number  of  university  employees  and  faculty  who  have  married  former 
students.  Such  marriages  may  be  more  rare  in  small  colleges,  especially  those 
with  a conservative  religious  atmosphere,  and  more  common  in  large  state  and 
public  universities  with  large  populations  of  older  graduate  students.  When  a 
romance  between  a student  and  a faculty  member  ends,  the  student  may  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  the  victim  of  sexual  harassment  and  pressured 
into  an  intimate  relationship  she  never  really  wanted. 

Recent  public  and  legal  awareness  of  sexual  harassment  have  turned 
professor-student  relationships  into  a major  political  and  legal  debate.  Similar 
workplace  relationships  have  resulted  in  litigation.  Several  plaintiffs  have  been 
awarded  millions  of  dollars  in  damages  in  cases  when  a consensual  relation- 
ship turned  sour  between  a manager  and  an  employee  and  the  employer  did 
not  take  action  to  resolve  repeated  complaints  of  sexual  harassment,  which 
followed  when  the  male  manager  refused  to  accept  the  end  of  the  relationship. 
To  avoid  this  risk,  corporations  have  adopted  policies  that  ban  all  amorous 
and  sexual  relationships  between  employees,  regardless  of  their  position  in  the 
company.  In  some  companies,  when  two  employees  start  a romantic  relation- 
ship and  one  supervises  or  evaluates  the  other,  they  must  immediately  advise 
their  supervisor  so  that  one  or  the  other  can  be  given  a lateral  transfer  to  avoid 
any  appearance  of  conflict  of  interest  and  reduce  the  risk  of  sexual  harass- 
ment charges  being  made.  In  other  companies,  the  ban  covers  all  employees 
and  requires  that  both  employees  be  terminated  unless  one  seeks  employment 
elsewhere. 

Do  you  think  a strict  ban  on  amorous  or  erotic  relationships  between 
faculty  and  students  would  create  more  and  more  distance  between  teachers 
and  students,  replacing  the  relaxed  learning  environment  and  comradery  of 
professor-student  interactions  with  an  impersonal  businesslike  relationship? 
What  kind  of  policy  does  your  college  have?  What  kind  of  policy  do  you  think 
it  should  have? 

In  the  following  selections,  Billie  Wright  Dziech  maintains  that  sexual  re- 
lationships between  professors  and  students  should  be  banned  because  this 
type  of  relationship  is  by  nature  unequal  and  may  cause  professors  to  abuse 
their  position  of  authority.  Barry  M.  Dank  and  Joseph  S.  Fulda  counter  that 
to  ban  sexual  relationships  between  professors  and  students  is  to  repress  the 
freedom  of  consenting  adults. 
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Billie  Wright  Dziech 


YES 


The  Abuse  of  Power  in 
Intimate  Relationships 


lAr  hile  the  tangled  puzzle  of  the  relationship  between  President  Clinton  and 
Monica  Lewinsky  may  appear  far  removed  from  life  on  American  campuses, 
that  is  not  the  case.  The . . . scandal  recalls  recent  campus  debates  about  intimate 
relationships  between  people  with  differing  degrees  of  power— usually  faculty 
members  and  students— and  whether  those  relationships  can  be  genuinely  con- 
sensual. 

In  addition,  the  Clinton-Lewinsky  controversy  has  become  a litmus  test 
of  Americans'  attitudes  toward  male-female  relations,  and  a harbinger  of  future 
positions  on  gender  issues.  Students  and  educators  should  listen  carefully  to  the 
debate. 

It  is  obvious  that  educators  contemplating  intimate  relationships  with 
students  need  to  look  hard  at  the  portrait  the  media  have  painted  of  Monica 
Lewinsky.  Reports  depict  her  as  a child  deeply  scarred  by  her  parents'  acrimo- 
nious divorce;  as  an  overweight  teenager  who  developed  a crush  on  a popular 
high-school  classmate  and  then  carried  on  a lengthy  affair  with  a former  high- 
school  teacher;  and  as  a young  woman  who  at  some  point  may  have  idolized  or 
pursued  Bill  Clinton. 

There  is  a simple  message  in  the  details  of  this  young  life.  Whether  or  not 
we  admit  its  pathetic  quality,  we  must  all  recognize  that  people  such  as  Monica 
Lewinsky  exist,  and  that  they  pose  a significant  threat  to  those  who  choose  to 
become  intimately  involved  with  them.  The  younger  the  person,  the  more  likely 
that  individual  is  to  engage  in  fantasy  and  in  actions  based  on  whim.  The  more 
wounded  the  individual  is  at  the  onset  of  a relationship,  the  more  vulnerable 
and  unstable  that  person  is  likely  to  be  during  and  after  the  affair. 

Hence  academicians,  like  Presidents,  are  neither  naive  or  reckless  when 
they  engage  in  physical  contact  (or  what  Mr.  Clinton  has  described  as  an  "emo- 
tional relationship")  with  impressionable,  unpredictable  students  who  are  un- 
likely to  comprehend  the  true  parameters  of  such  interactions.  Professors  and 
Presidents  alike  should  be  sophisticated  enough  to  realize  the  dangers  inherent 
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in  singling  out  a subordinate  for  special  attention.  Monica  Lewinsky  is  a chill- 
ing reminder  that  even  the  gift  of  a book  of  poetry  (especially  one  with  erotic 
material,  such  as  Leaves  of  Grass)  can  lead  to  disaster. 

People  in  positions  of  authority  cannot  ignore  the  vulnerabilities  of  those 
in  subordinate  positions.  Perhaps  that  is  why  Andy  Bleiler,  the  former  drama 
teacher  with  whom  Monica  Lewinsky  was  sexually  involved,  seems  so  disrep- 
utable. Contending  that  the  19-year-old  Ms.  Lewinsky  was  "obsessed  with  sex" 
and  that  she  "stalked"  and  "trapped"  him  into  a five-year  affair,  Mr.  Bleiler 
claimed  that  the  young  woman  had  been  "no  victim."  But  his  assertion  rang 
hollow,  even  with  the  omnipresent  supportive  wife  standing  at  his  side. 

There  is  more  at  stake  in  the  Clinton-Lewinsky  scandal  than  just  reputa- 
tions, however.  Educators  should  also  note  that  countless  Americans  accept  Mr. 
Bleiler's  portrait  of  the  person  Bill  Clinton  calls  "that  woman."  Those  of  us  in 
academe  who  have  fought  for  equality  for  women  and  the  eradication  of  sexual 
harassment  should  be  disturbed  by  polls  such  as  one  that  found  that  men  who 
have  previously  regarded  the  President  as  a "wimp"  now  were  more  inclined  to 
support  him— and  to  regard  his  wife  positively  because  she  once  again  "stood 
by  her  man." 

Already,  the  story  of  the  President  and  the  intern  has  revived  old  gender 
stereotypes  that  had  seemed  almost  exhausted.  The  public  appears  to  accept, 
without  reservation,  the  image  of  Bill  Clinton  crafted  by  the  Hollywood  Hou- 
dini  Harry  Thomason  and  other  supporters:  He  is  struggling  valiantly  in  adver- 
sity; he  shoulders  his  burdens  and  carries  on  selflessly  for  family  and  country. 
Should  it  become  necessary,  those  same  supporters  are  undoubtedly  prepared 
to  portray  Ms.  Lewinsky  as  a delusional  hysteric  or  a conniving  predator  who 
sullied  an  honest  man's  virtue. 

At  present,  though,  the  public  doesn't  seem  to  need  encouragement  to 
view  Ms.  Lewinsky  negatively.  All  it  has  to  do  is  rely  on  stereotypes.  Adhering 
perfectly  to  the  old  script  on  gender,  a recent  female  caller  to  c-span  iden- 
tified Ms.  Lewinsky  as  "a  wannabe."  The  caller  explained  that  she  meant  the 
kind  of  female  found  in  every  office  or  school,  the  kind  who  will  do  anything 
to  be  the  boss's  or  teacher's  "favorite."  One  television  commentator  described 
Ms.  Lewinsky  as  a "Valley  girl,"  another  as  "every  woman's  nightmare."  Some 
enterprising  citizen  has  been  thoughtful  enough  to  publish  on  the  Internet  ei- 
ther authentic  or  doctored  nude  pictures  of  Lewinsky.  She  has  emerged  as  the 
pretty  young  thing  who  threatens  hearth  and  home,  because,  presumably,  even 
the  strongest  men  are  unable  to  resist  a wily  21 -year-old. 

That  is  surely  a chilling  portrait  for  those  who  have  worked  for  laws  and 
policies  that  encourage  men  to  take  responsibility  for  their  sexual  activities.  Just 
when  it  appeared  that  Americans  were  beginning  to  "get"  sexual  harassment, 
just  when  the  sexes  seemed  on  the  way  to  more  mutual  respect,  along  came  the 
Clinton-Lewinsky  scandal  to  demonstrate  how  overly  optimistic  that  impres- 
sion was.  Nothing  inappropriate  may  have  happened  between  Lewinsky  and 
Clinton,  but,  because  of  the  allegations,  society  seems  to  have  reverted,  at  least 
temporarily,  to  an  escapist  mentality  of  the  past:  "I  don't  care  what  happened 
on  campus,  at  work,  or  even  in  the  Oval  Office,  so  long  as  it  doesn't  happen  to 
me  or  my  daughter." 
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The  consensus  of  the  polls  conducted  since  January  seems  to  be  that  Amer- 
icans are  not  particularly  disturbed  by  a 51-year-old  authority  figure's  having 
sex  with  an  intern  less  than  half  his  age.  If  one  listens  to  radio  and  television 
call-in  shows  or  reads  the  polls,  it  appears  that  the  old,  dark  days  are  here 
again— that  once  more,  it  is  acceptable  to  view  students  and  working  women 
as  seductresses  preying  upon  naive  males. 

An  especially  telling  Newsweek  survey  reported  that  45  per  cent  of  the  pub- 
lic believes  that,  if  a sexual  relationship  did  occur  between  Monica  Lewinsky 
and  Bill  Clinton,  it  was  her  fault  for  pursuing  him.  Only  17  per  cent  accepted 
a basic  tenet  of  sexual-harassment  law:  that  a person  who  is  in  a position  of 
power  misuses  his  authority  if  he— or  she— engages  in  sexual  activity  with  a 
subordinate. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  public  misunderstands  that  point.  A month  of 
exposure  to  the  tortured  logic  of  Administration  officials  and  lawyers  trying  to 
minimize  the  scandal  has  demonstrated  how  easy  it  is  to  obscure  the  patently 
obvious  point:  It's  the  sex  that  matters.  In  other  words,  if  the  alleged  consen- 
sual relationship  were  legally,  ethically,  and  socially  acceptable,  there  would  be 
no  reason  to  discuss  perjury,  subornation  of  perjury,  or  obstruction  of  justice. 
If  Mr.  Clinton  lied  under  oath  and  attempted  to  obscure  the  truth,  it  was  be- 
cause he  understood  what  many,  on  campus  and  off,  seem  unwilling  to  admit 
publicly:  Where  an  imbalance  in  authority  exists,  there  can  be  no  equality  and 
thus  no  genuine  consent. 

The  law,  assuming  that  human  beings  are  more  than  animals  enslaved  to 
their  passions,  demands  that  those  in  positions  of  power  behave  responsibly 
and  rationally,  no  matter  how  immoral,  stupid,  or  lascivious  their  subordinates 
might  be.  That  legal  mandate  seems  lost  on  a public  content  to  dismiss  Monica 
Lewinsky  as  someone  who  "asked  for  it." 

Before  there  was  a name  for  sexual  harassment  and  a recognition  that,  be- 
tween individuals  with  disparate  authority,  even  consensual  sex  is  coercive  sex, 
women  who  had  affairs  with  teachers  and  employers  were  described  as  either 
seductive  and  dissolute  or  naive  and  vulnerable.  However,  when  Title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972 
were  enacted,  they  required  businesses  and  educational  institutions  to  con- 
struct policies  and  procedures  to  discourage  harassment  and  to  set  up  training 
programs  to  educate  people  about  the  law  and  about  appropriate  interactions 
between  superiors  and  subordinates. 

Monica  Lewinsky's  life  spans  the  quarter-century  of  American  history  that 
has  devoted  close  attention  to  gender  issues,  so  it  may  be  understandable  that 
the  public  is  unsympathetic  to  her  not  only  because  of  her  alleged  willingness 
to  engage  in  the  purported  sexual  activity,  but  also  because  she  is  considered 
likely  to  have  known  better.  She  had  every  opportunity  to  be  better  educated 
than  women  in  past  generations  were  about  the  dangers  and  damage  inherent 
in  inappropriate  sexual  relations— and  yet  she  allegedly  still  chose  to  become 
involved. 

Her  situation  should  send  a wake-up  call  to  her  peers.  Just  as  the  Anita 
Hill-Clarence  Thomas  debate  made  it  impossible  for  people  to  deny  awareness 
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of  sexual  harassment,  so  those  in  the  post-Lewinsky  generation  may  find  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  declare  innocence  or  victimization  after  engaging  in  sex 
with  teachers  or  employers.  The  caveat  that  governed  consensual  sex  on  the 
campuses  and  in  the  workplace  during  most  of  Ms.  Lewinsky's  mother's  life 
was  a simple  "Don't— or  you'll  pay  a heavy  price."  Over  the  past  decade  and  a 
half,  however,  as  case  law  has  mounted,  and  as  complaints  filed  with  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  and  grievances  filed  at  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  increased,  educators  and  employers  have  become  more  supportive 
of  those  who  report  having  sexual  relations  with  superiors. 

But  despite  that  institutional  support,  the  public  reaction  to  Monica 
Lewinsky  may— and  probably  does— suggest  that  a generation  more  sophisti- 
cated about  sex  and  more  knowledgeable  about  the  law  will  be  expected  to 
assume  greater  personal  responsibility  for  recognizing,  resisting,  and  reporting 
inappropriate  behavior.  (And  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  schools  and  colleges 
will  continue  to  be  the  most  likely  settings  in  which  those  three  "R's"  can  be 
taught.) 

The  assumption  that  all  young  adults  are  more  sophisticated  about  ha- 
rassment than  they  were  in  the  past  is  unfortunate,  though.  First,  it  does  not 
take  into  account  the  psychology  of  true  victims,  whose  particular  circum- 
stances and  emotional  frailties  may  make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  them 
to  recognize  and  resist  harassment— and  may  make  reporting  it  inconceivable. 
Monica  Lewinsky  may  be  one  such  victim.  One  has  only  to  read  accounts  of 
her  background  to  realize  that  she  is  a very  vulnerable  young  woman. 

The  other  problem  with  imposing  a higher  standard  on  the  post-Lewinsky 
generation  than  has  been  used  in  recent  years  is  that  it  wrongly  assumes  that  the 
stepped-up  discussions  of  harassment  by  parents,  educational  institutions,  and 
the  public  have  adequately  educated  the  young  about  the  problems  with  con- 
sensual relationships.  That  is  simply  not  the  case.  Public  discussion  of  sexual 
harassment  has  been,  at  best,  contentious.  Add  the  romantic  portrayals  on  tele- 
vision and  in  film  of  illicit  sex  between  teachers  and  students,  and  the  message 
about  the  dangers  of  consensual  sex  becomes  highly  convoluted. 

Most  colleges  and  universities  have  done  little  of  substance  to  clarify  the 
issue.  Many  simply  ignore  the  problem  of  consent  in  their  sexual-harassment 
policies;  some  strongly  warn  against  consensual  relationships;  but  almost  none 
have  been  courageous  or  practical  enough  to  ban  consensual  relationships  al- 
together. While  many  businesses  unequivocally  prohibit  relationships  between 
adult  workers  and  supervisors,  debates  in  academe  have  centered— as  they  often 
do— on  faculty  members'  rights.  When  discussion  of  consent  in  relationships 
between  supervisors  and  students  is  discussed,  it  usually  occurs  in  an  emo- 
tionally charged  atmosphere,  which  results  in  students'  seeing  the  problem  in 
simplistic,  hyperbolic  terms. 

If  the  post-Lewinsky  generation  is  to  be  held  to  a higher  standard  of 
accountability  in  sexual  relationships  than  in  the  past,  campus  advocates  for 
women's  issues  should  be  very  concerned  about  the  Lewinsky-Clinton  scandal 
and  should  initiate  discussions  about  the  ramifications  of  consent.  That  may 
not  happen,  however,  if  Patricia  Ireland,  president  of  the  National  Organization 
for  Women,  speaks  for  most  advocates  of  women's  rights.  She  is  reported  to 
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have  said:  "If  the  President  had  a sexual  relationship  with  Monica  Lewinsky,  it 
was  consensual.  That's  a distinction  I think  people  are  trying  to  blur." 

Although  Ms.  Ireland  may  not  "get"  the  dynamics  of  consent,  we  can 
hope  that  other  women  do,  and  that  they  will  exercise  reason  and  objectiv- 
ity in  the  days  ahead.  It  is  no  secret  that  academicians  tend  to  be  politically 
left  of  center  and  thus  sympathetic  to  many  of  Mr.  Clinton's  domestic  and  in- 
ternational policies.  Should  Monica  Lewinsky  disavow  her  previous  affidavit 
or  be  found  to  have  been  sexually  involved  with  the  President,  many  aca- 
demics will  be  trapped  between  Mr.  Clinton's  verbal  and  political  support  for 
women's  issues  and  the  misogyny  and  disregard  for  women  that  his  private 
actions  convey.  If  that  happens,  academics  should  muster  the  courage  to  di- 
vorce the  man  from  his  policies  and  reaffirm  the  truth  they  have  fought  hard 
to  establish:  However  much  superficial  sophistication  about  sex  or  theoretical 
knowledge  about  sexual  harassment  students  and  workers  might  have,  they  are 
always  at  risk  in  relationships  with  professors  or  employers  upon  whom  grades, 
recommendations,  pay,  or  jobs  depend. 


No  one  in  a public  scandal  about  sex  looks  good.  In  this  case,  not  Monica  Lewin- 
sky. Not  Bill  or  Hillary  Clinton.  Not  Special  Prosecutor  Kenneth  Starr.  Not  the 
press.  And  certainly  not  a nation  that  has  told  pollsters  that  it  doesn't  much 
care  how  men  and  women  treat  one  another,  as  long  as  the  economy  is  sound. 

Some  commentators  have  lauded  this  complacency  about  the  alleged  sex- 
ual activity  as  evidence  of  Americans'  increased  "maturity,"  "sophistication," 
and  "tolerance."  Those  of  us  who  write  and  speak  about  social  issues  and  who 
teach  college  students  need  to  reassess  our  roles  in  producing  this  "sophisti- 
cated" society.  With  the  exception  of  their  families,  today's  youth  are  influ- 
enced most  by  their  peers,  the  entertainment  industry,  and  education.  Since  it 
is  unlikely  that  friends  and  film  stars  can  shed  much  light  on  the  legal  and  eth- 
ical dimensions  of  the  Clinton-Lewinsky  scandal,  educators  must  address  the 
issue,  both  in  casual  conversations  and  in  classroom  discussions  that  deal  with 
male-female  issues,  human  development,  social  history,  and  the  responsibilities 
of  public  leaders. 

And  we  must  realize  that  academe's  conception  of  sophistication  and  tol- 
erance is  directly  tested  in  how  it  handles  its  own  problems.  When  most  cam- 
puses refuse  to  ban  sexual  relationships  between  students  and  professors,  why 
should  the  public,  when  confronted  by  scandal,  disapprove  of  the  President's 
cavorting  with  a young  woman  barely  of  legal  age?  Sophistication,  tolerance, 
freedom,  and  individual  rights  are  admirable  concepts,  but  the  genuinely  en- 
lightened recognize  that  there  are  always  limits  to  freedom,  that  some  behaviors 
deserve  harsh  judgment,  and  that,  in  some  circumstances,  tolerance  allows  pain 
and  injustice  to  occur.  Actions  that  denigrate  and  exploit  women,  particularly 
vulnerable  subordinates,  fit  that  category.  We  have  an  obligation  to  teach  these 
principles  to  our  students,  by  our  words  and  by  our  own  behavior. 


Barry  M.  Dank  and  Joseph  S.  Fulda 


Forbidden  Love: 
Student-Professor  Romances 


Introduction 

A prominent  concern— often  overshadowing  academics— of  American  universi- 
ties during  the  past  decade  has  been  dealing  with  issues  surrounding  sexual 
harassment.  Generally,  universities  have  developed  policies  that  sanction  "un- 
wanted sexual  attention"  and  that  prohibit  working  and,  increasingly,  learning 
environments  which  are  held  to  be  "hostile"  to  women.  During  this  same  pe- 
riod, a literature  has  emerged  which  has  called  on  universities  to  expand  the 
definition  of  sexual  harassment  to  include  a ban  on  intimate  relationships  be- 
tween students  and  faculty.  Such  a proposal  came  to  the  forefront  of  university 
attention  in  1993  when  the  Committee  on  Women's  Concerns  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  proposed  a university-wide  ban  on  all  sexual  fraternization  between 
undergraduates  and  professors.  This  [selection]  critiques  the  intellectual  under- 
pinnings of  the  banning  movement  and  explores  the  underlying  psychosocial 
dynamics  which  have  propelled  the  movement  forward. 


The  Lens  of  the  Law 

Central  to  the  proscription  of  sexual  harassment  is  the  principle  that  women 
have  the  right  to  be  protected  from  unwanted  sexual  attention  in  formal  or- 
ganizational settings.  In  1986,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Meritor  Savings  Bank 
V.  Vinson  noted  that  "The  unwelcomeness  standard  has  the  benefit  of  allowing 
claimants  to  determine  subjectively  what  constitutes  offensive  behavior. . . . Vi- 
olators will  be  put  on  notice  that  their  behavior  constitutes  harassment"  (Halli- 
nan,  1993,  p.  452,  emphasis  added).  Meritor  in  essence  elevated  "the  reasonable 
woman"  into  the  central  position  of  deciding  what  constitutes  harassment;  it 
is  her  subjectivity  that  counts.  That  the  male  may  not  have  intended  to  ha- 
rass is  irrelevant  under  Meritor.  Along  with  a number  of  other  Federal  cases 
(Hallinan,  1993),  Meritor  not  only  put  the  woman  in  the  position  of  defining 
unwanted  sexual  attention  but  also  in  the  position  of  defining  what  is  a "hos- 
tile" work  environment— even  when  the  woman  was  not  a recipient  of  sexually 
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harassing  or  directly  hostile  behavior.  Thus,  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  found  in  Broderick  v.  Ruder  (1988)  that  Catherine  Broderick 
could  prevail  in  her  claim  of  sexual  harassment  since  her  co-workers  and  their 
supervisors  engaged  in  sexual  behavior  in  such  a manner  as  to  lead  her  to  con- 
clude that  such  behaviors  led  to  unfair  promotions  and  raises,  thereby  creating 
a hostile  work  environment  for  her  (Hallinan,  1993,  p.  455). 

American  universities  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  case  law  via 
application  of  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  which  prohibits 
educational  institutions  from  engaging  in  sex  discrimination,  which  Meritor 
held  to  include  sexual  harassment.  Federal  courts  have  ruled  that  the  " . . .same 
standards  developed  to  interpret  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  must  be 
used  to  decide  Title  IX  cases"  (Wagner,  1993,  p.  Bl).  More  recently,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  in  Franklin  v.  Gwinnet  County  Public  Schools  (1992)  that  students 
who  had  been  sexually  harassed  could  sue  educational  institutions  when  such 
institutions  were  a party  to  the  harassment  (Wagner,  1993). 


The  Distorted  Lens  of  the  Feminist  Banners 

Given  the  above  decisions,  and  their  applicability  to  universities,  it  would 
appear  safe  to  conclude  that  the  concept  of  sexual  harassment  had  been 
well-defined,  and  that  any  remaining  work  to  be  done  in  the  university  and 
workplace  centered  around  education  and  application.  Such,  however,  has  not 
been  the  case.  Starting  in  the  1980's,  a feminist  literature  emerged  calling  for 
the  banning  of  intimate,  organizationally  based,  asymmetrical  relationships 
and  the  subsumption  of  such  relationships  under  the  rubric  of  sexual  harass- 
ment. Thus,  when  individuals  in  asymmetrical  relationships  engage  in  sexual 
behavior  such  a relationship  is  seen  as  sexual  harassment  with  the  person  in  the 
superordinate  position  viewed  as  the  harasser  and  the  person  in  the  subordinate 
position  as  the  victim.  Louise  Fitzgerald  provides  a representative  statement  of 
sexual  asymmetry  as  sexual  harassment  when  she  states:  "When  a formal  power 
differential  exists,  ALL  sexist  or  sexual  behavior  is  seen  as  harassment,  since  the 
woman  is  not  considered  to  be  in  a position  to  object,  resist,  or  give  fully  free 
consent;  when  no  such  differential  exists,  it  is  the  recipient's  experience  and 
perception  of  the  behavior  as  offensive  that  constitutes  the  defining  factor" 
(Quoted  in  Paludi  and  Barickman,  1991a,  p.  7).  Or,  as  Paludi  and  Barickman 
put  it:  "Sexual  harassment  is  an  issue  of  organizational  power.  Since  work  (and 
academic)  organizations  are  defined  by  vertical  stratification  and  asymmetri- 
cal relations  between  supervisors  and  subordinates . . . individuals  can  use  the 
power  of  their  position  to  extort  sexual  gratification  from  their  subordinates" 
(Paludi  and  Barickman,  1991b,  p.  151). 

As  indicated  in  these  statements,  the  woman's  perception  of  the  situation 
is  no  longer  central.  What  is  central  is  her  organizational  position  relative  to 
the  man.  If  her  organizational  position  is  subordinate  and  she  is  involved  in 
an  intimate  relationship,  she  is  seen  as  simply  incapable  of  giving  fully  free 
consent.  Given  that  consent  is  precluded  in  an  asymmetric  relationship,  the 
banning  of  such  relationships  becomes  appropriate.  Indeed,  if  such  a ban  does 
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not  exist,  the  non-prohibiting  organizations  may  become  liable  for  the  resulting 
"sexual  harassment." 

Although  the  principles  which  lead  to  the  prohibition  of  intimate  asym- 
metrical relationships  are  applicable  to  both  the  workplace  and  the  university 
concern  has  been  predominantly  within  the  university;  and  within  the  univer- 
sity concern  has  overwhelmingly  focused  on  student-faculty  relationships.  It 
is  in  the  context  of  student-faculty  relationships  that  the  inapplicability  of  the 
concept  of  consent  has  been  advocated  with  particular  vigor.  In  1984  the  au- 
thors of  The  Lecherous  Professor  set  the  tone  of  the  debate  when  they  spoke  of 
consent  in  student-faculty  relationships  as  a myth.  As  they  advocate:  "Few  stu- 
dents are  ever,  in  the  strictest  sense,  consenting  adults.  A student  can  never  be 
a genuine  equal  of  a professor  insofar  as  his  professional  position  gives  him 
power  over  her"  (Dziech  and  Weiner,  1984,  p.  74).  Or  as  Sandler  succinctly  puts 
it:  "Another  myth  is  that  of  the  consenting  adult.  True  consent  can  occur  only 
between  equals,  and  a relationship  does  not  consist  of  equals  when  one  party 
has  power  over  the  other"  (1990,  p.  8). 

Given  the  belief  that  consent  is  a myth,  it  follows  that  a student  in  a re- 
lationship with  a professor  cannot  meaningfully  indicate  to  herself  or  others 
whether  the  professorial  attention  is  welcome  or  unwelcome.  As  [Eileen]  Wag- 
ner has  indicated:  "The  usefulness  of  the  argument  that  a student  consented 
to  a sexual  relationship . . . lost  significant  ground  when  the  Supreme  Court  set 
the  Title  VII  standard  of  forbidden  behavior  at  'unwelcome'.  How  many  coeds 
have  endured  the  sexual  advances  of  their  teachers  out  of  fear,  fascination,  or 
just  plain  naivete,  but  found  them  'unwelcome'  nonetheless?"  (1993,  p.  Bl). 
And  even  when  a student  internally  "feels"  that  the  attention  is  wanted,  con- 
sent still  cannot  be  given,  these  writers  argue.  As  student  Lori  Peters  found  as  a 
result  of  her  "consensual"  relationship  with  a professor:  "My  experience  with 
sexual  harassment  has  led  me  to  believe  that  in  the  context  of  power  imbalance 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  consent.  Where  the  power  lies  so  lies  the  responsibil- 
ity. . ."  (1989,  p.  21).  Another  way  of  putting  it  is  that  to  the  feminist  banners, 
the  subjective  perceptions  of  the  female  student  are  neither  a necessary  nor  a 
sufficient  condition  in  determining  whether  sexual  harassment  has  occurred.  A 
professor  may  propose  and  a student  may  accept,  but  according  to  this  emerg- 
ing perspective,  the  professor  is  still  guilty  of  harassment  since  the  student  is  in 
an  asymmetrical  relationship  and  is  simply  incapable  of  consent.  As  Fitzgerald 
has  indicated:  " . . .perceptions  alone  (whether  those  of  observers  or  victims)  are 
not  adequate  for  a valid  definition.  Women,  after  all,  are  socialized  to  accept 
many  nonconsensual  or  even  offensive  sexual  interactions  as  being  nonremark- 
able"  (1990,  p.  37).  The  feminist  perspective  thus  rejects  the  doctrine  of  Meritor 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  Sexual  harassment  is  defined,  not  subjectively  by  the 
woman,  but  objectively  by  what  feminists  like  to  call  "the  power  relations." 


Contextual  vs.  Categorical  Bans 

Given  the  belief  that  consent  is  an  impossibility  in  student-faculty  relation- 
ships, the  banning  of  such  relationships  becomes  axiomatic.  The  issue  then 
is  whether  the  ban  should  be  contextual,  i.e.,  only  in  the  context  of  a direct 
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supervisory  relationship  such  as  exists  in  the  classroom  or  between  disser- 
tation adviser  and  doctoral  candidate,  or  categorical,  i.e.,  with  absolutely  no 
fraternization  between  students  and  faculty. 

Prior  to  the  1993  movement  for  categorical  banning,  there  were  a number 
of  universities  that  formally  adopted  the  principle  of  asymmetry  to  discourage 
or  ban  intimate  relationships  when  the  professor  was  in  a direct  supervisory 
relationship  with  the  student.  For  example,  the  policy  at  Indiana  University  is 
representative  of  contextual  banning:  "All  amorous  or  sexual  relationships  be- 
tween faculty  members  and  students  are  unacceptable  when  the  faculty  mem- 
ber has  a professional  responsibility  for  the  student.  Voluntary  consent  by  the 
student  in  such  a relationship  is  suspect,  given  the  fundamental  asymmetric  na- 
ture of  the  relationship."  The  Tufts  University  policy  is  similar:  "It  is  a violation 
of  university  policy  if  a faculty  member . . . engages  in  an  amorous  dating  or 
sexual  relationship  with  a student  whom  he/she  instructs,  evaluates,  supervises, 
advises.  Voluntary  consent  by  the  student. . . is  suspect." 

The  principle  of  asymmetry  as  a rationale  for  bans  on  student-faculty 
relationships  had  been  advocated  in  the  early  eighties  as  part  of  the  Harvard 
University  policy  on  sexual  harassment:  "Relationships  between  officers  and 
students  are  always  fundamentally  asymmetric  in  nature."  However,  attempts 
by  universities  during  the  eighties  to  formally  adopt  categorical  bans  generally 
failed  as  reflected  by  the  rejection  of  such  policies  by  the  university  faculties 
at  UCLA  and  the  University  of  Texas,  Arlington  in  1986  (Keller,  1990,  p.  29). 
It  was  Ann  Lane,  Professor  of  History  and  Director  of  Women's  Studies  and 
a member  of  the  Committee  on  Women's  Concerns  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  launched  the  University  of  Virginia's  campaign  for  a categorical  ban 
on  undergraduate-faculty  fraternization  and  who  quickly  became  the  symbolic 
leader  of  the  movement  for  such  bans  at  universities  across  the  nation. 


Professors  as  Sex  Objects 

For  Ann  Lane  the  boundary  dividing  students  and  professors  was  inviolate.  And, 
as  for  professors  who  crossed  such  boundaries,  for  Lane  " . . .the  common  story 
is  the  teacher  who  is  a sickie"  (Dateline  NBC,  May  25,  1993).  It  was  cast  as  an 
issue  of  " . . .teachers  [who]  should  keep  their  hands  off  of  students  in  or  out 
of  the  classroom.  Freedom  of  speech,  which  is  what  the  academy  is  committed 
to  is  not  the  same  as  free  sex"  (Oprah  Winfrey  Transcripts,  1993,  p.  12).  Lane 
viewed  the  implementation  of  such  bans  as  all  but  inevitable  " . . .coming  in  the 
wake  of  Anita  Hill,  and  Tailhook  and  priests  molesting  children.  We  are  now 
aware  of  layers  of  sexual  abuse  in  a variety  of  places  that  we  were  not  willing  to 
talk  about  years  ago"  (Dateline  NBC,  May  25,  1993). 

Lane  objectifies  professors  who  are  sexually  involved  with  students  as  be- 
ing intrinsically  abusive.  In  fact,  the  entirety  of  the  banning  literature  makes 
professors  out  as  sexually  obsessed  predators  who  prey  on  their  female  students 
and  treat  them  as  sexual  objects.  Perhaps  not  surprisingly,  while  condemning 
professional  objectification  of  female  students,  feminist  banners  have  no  prob- 
lem with  sexually  objectifying  professors.  Almost  all  of  the  banning  literature 
since  the  publication  of  The  Lecherous  Professor  is  simply  an  embellishment 
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on  this  theme.  Illustrative  of  such  objectification  is  that  of  Adrienne  Rich: 
"Finally  rape  of  the  mind Most  young  women  experience  a profound  mix- 

ture of  humiliation  and  intellectual  self-doubt  over  sexual  gestures  by  men 

who  have  power  to  award  grades,  open  doors  to  grants  and  graduate  school 

Even  if  turned  aside,  such  gestures  constitute  mental  rape,  destruction  to  a 
woman's  ego.  They  are  acts  of  domination,  as  despicable  as  the  molestation  of 
the  daughter  by  the  father"  (1985,  p.  26). 

Given  the  powerful  imagery  of  the  predatory,  sex-obsessed  professor,  it  is 
also  not  surprising  that  such  imagery  also  contains  elements  of  pollution  and 
poison,  elements  that  often  characterize  the  imagery  of  threatening  outsiders 
(Dank,  1980;  Douglas,  1970).  As  feminist  scholar  Catherine  Stimpson  notes:  "To- 
day the  psychological  and  social  pollution . . . harassment  spews  forth  is  like  air 

pollution.  No  one  defends  either  one  of  them [B]elow  the  stratosphere,  in 

classrooms  and  laboratories,  sexual  louts  refuse  to  disappear,  imposing  them- 
selves on  a significant  proportion  of  our  students..."  (Stimpson,  1989,  p.  1). 
Some  may  view  such  rhetoric  as  simple  hyperbole.  Others,  however,  take  it 
quite  seriously,  invoking  it  in  the  attempt  to  implement  categorical  bans.  Thus, 
Robin  Wilson,  President  of  California  State  University,  Chico  invoked  the  fol- 
lowing imagery  in  his  advocacy  of  categorical  bans:  "A  love  affair  between  a 
faculty  member  and  a student  is  poison"  (Sacramento  Bee,  1993,  p.  FO  4).  The 
professor  intimately  involved  with  a student  has  thus  been  effectively  dehu- 
manized—deprived  of  individual  motivations— not  to  mention  feelings— and  is 
seen  entirely  in  categorical  terms.  English  Professor  Joan  Blythe  has  poignantly 
responded  to  this  objectification  and  dehumanization: 

Education  is  also  a transformation  of  us  by  our  students,  allowing  us  to  learn 
and  be  changed  by  our  encounter  in  the  classroom.  This  ban  is  a prophylac- 
tic to  that  kind  of  fertility  because  it  presents  me,  the  teacher,  as  rapacious, 

predatory,  dangerous  even  before  I walk  into  the  classroom [I]n  setting 

up  a law  you  have  immediately  cast  me  as  a potential  raptor.  You  are  em- 
phasizing my  role  not  as  educator  but  as  assailant.  You  define  me  in  negative 
terms,  stripping  me  of  my  ability  to  teach.  (Harper's,  1993,  p.  42) 


The  Student  as  Innocent  Child 


Just  as  the  banning  movement  has  objectified  professors,  it  has  also  objec- 
tified female  students.  The  literature  has  almost  uniformly  cast  female  stu- 
dents as  gullible,  innocent,  helpless  children  or  youths  who  must  confront  the 
all-powerful  manipulative  male  professor.  It  is  an  imagery  that  reinforces  the 
premise  that  female  students  cannot  give  consent.  Since  there  is  a social  con- 
sensus that  children  cannot  give  sexual  consent,  and  since  the  images  of  student 
and  child  are  so  often  used  interchangeably,  the  premise  that  female  students 
cannot  give  sexual  consent  to  their  male  professors  since  they  are  childlike, 
innocent,  and  powerless  meets  with  social  receptivity. 
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Illustrative  of  this  construction  of  female  students  as  innocents  who  need 
protection  is  the  commentary  by  [Vita]  Rabinowitz: 

They  [female  students]  are  at  that  developmental  stage  in  which  it  is  com- 
mon to  question  values  and  standards  of  behavior  and  open  themselves  to 

new  viewpoints  and  experiences Students  look  up  to  their  professors 

with  great  admiration,  and  attribute  to  them  such  appealing  characteristics 
as  brilliance,  sophistication,  wisdom  and  maturity.  (1990,  p.  105) 

Or  as  [Sue  Rosenberg]  Zalk  has  written: 

The  bottom  line  in  the  relationship  between  faculty  member  and  student 

is  POWER.  The  faculty  member  has  it  and  the  student  does  not The 

student  does  not  negotiate— indeed,  has  nothing  to  negotiate  with.  There 
are  no  exceptions  to  this.  Knowledge  and  wisdom  are  power.  While  superior 
knowledge,  and  presumably  greater  wisdom,  are  often  ascribed  to  faculty 
members  by  society  at  large,  the  students'  adolescent  idealism  exaggerates 
its  extent (1990,  p.  145) 

And  Ann  Lane  has  directly  invoked  the  image  of  the  innocent  young 
girl  in  her  advocacy  of  categorical  banning.  In  responding  to  a question  as  to 
whether  she  made  any  differentiation  between  female  students  in  or  out  of  the 
professor's  classroom,  she  stated: 

No An  18-year  old  woman,  first  time  away  from  home,  she's  in  this  new 

environment.  She  changes  her  major . . . she  might  think  she'll  never  take  a 
chemistry  class,  because  she  can  go  out  with  the  chemistry  teacher.  But . . . 
she  suddenly  decides  she  wants  to  be  a vet  and  now  she  has  to  take  chem- 
istry, but  the  relationship  has  ended  badly.  We  have  situations  where  the 
woman  can't  even  walk  into  the  classroom  or  won't  even  walk  into  the 
building.  (Oprah  Winfrey  Transcripts,  1993,  p.  13) 

Given  the  helpless-child  imagery  of  female  students,  they  are  seen  as 
needing  protection  from  predatory  male  professors,  protection  in  the  form 
of  prohibition.  Such  protection  is  necessary  even  if  it  is  unwanted  since  fe- 
male subjectivity  is  not  of  central  concern.  Others  know  what  is  best  for  them 
(Sipchen,  1994).  Again,  as  Ann  Lane  has  stated:  "And  the  ban  that  we  have  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  is  aimed  at  faculty,  not  at  students,  although  the  students 
are  responding  to  it  as  if  it  were.  But  it  really  is  aimed  at  faculty. . ."  (Oprah 
Winfrey  Transcripts,  1993,  p.  16).  The  banners'  reduction  of  female  students 
to  children  places  them  into  the  traditional  protected  category  of  "women  and 
children."  It  functions  to  disempower  female  students  and  empower  (feminist) 
professors  and  administrators  as  their  protectors.  Ironically,  it  not  only  affirms 
an  asymmetrical,  not  equalitarian,  relationship  between  professors  and  stu- 
dents, it  flies  in  the  face  of  what  many  believe  is  the  core  of  true  feminism 
—the  empowerment  of  all  women.  As  Katie  Roiphe  has  pointed  out,  campus 
feminists  often  do  just  the  opposite:  "Any  value  there  may  be  in  promoting  this 
idea  about  female  passivity  and  gullibility  is  eclipsed  by  its  negative  effects. 
Feminist  educators  should  keep  track  of  the  images  they  project:  women  can't 
take  care  of  themselves,  they  can't  make  their  own  decisions"  (1993,  p.  69). 
Anne  Bailey,  Student  Council  President  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  certainly 
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did  not  play  this  passive  and  gullible  role  when  she  publicly  stated  her  oppo- 
sition to  the  ban  proposed  by  Ann  Lane.  As  Bailey  characterized  it:  "It's  an 
invasion  of  the  private  lives  of  consenting  adults,  and  it  reeks  of  paternalism. 
We're  old  enough  to  go  to  war  and  to  have  an  abortion,  so  I think  we're  old 
enough  to  decide  who  to  go  to  bed  with"  (Jacobs,  1993).  Or  as  one  Wellesley 
graduate  succinctly  stated  to  her  former  feminist  professors:  "We  don't  need 
Big  Mommy  to  tell  us  what's  going  on"  (Collison,  1993,  p.  A17). 

The  banners'  emphasis  on  the  youthfulness  and  childlike  qualities  of  fe- 
male students  is  also  at  odds  with  demographics  of  female  students  at  American 
universities:  59%  are  22  or  older,  43%  are  25  or  older,  and  30%  are  30  or  older 
{Chronicle  of  Higher  Education,  September  2,  1996,  p.  17).  In  fact,  the  student 
population  is  aging  rather  significantly.  The  proportion  of  students  entering 
college  at  the  age  of  25  or  older  was  28%  in  1972;  in  1986,  it  was  38%.  Despite 
the  demographics,  banning  advocates  continue  to  see  student-faculty  romances 
through  the  child-adult  lens.  It  serves  well  for  their  purposes  because  of  the 
powerful  taboos  surrounding  adult-child  sexuality.  Invoking  this  model  func- 
tions powerfully  as  a device  of  social  control,  pornographizing  student-faculty 
romances  and  reinforcing  the  professor-as-child-molester  caricature.  No  won- 
der so  few  male  professors  are  willing  to  come  forward  as  involved  or  formerly 
involved  in  intimate  relationships  with  students.  Even  those  in  ongoing  mar- 
riages have  generally  chosen  to  remain  insulated  from  the  public  throughout 
the  debate 


The  Real  Issue:  Age  and  Age-Disloyalty 

Given  that  the  professor  and  student  categories  are  age-differentiated,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  romantic  liaisons  between  students  and  faculty  members  are 
almost  always  older  man-younger  woman.  Skeen  and  Nielsen  found  an  average 
age  differential  of  10  years.  Of  course,  romantic  relationships  generally  reflect 
the  proclivity  of  women  to  be  attracted  to  older  men  and  of  men  to  be  attracted 
to  younger  women  (Buss,  1994).  With  academic  couples,  the  age  differential 
tends  to  be  significantly  above  that  of  non-academic  couples:  at  times  so  great  as 
to  reflect  a crossing  of  generational  boundaries— middle-aged  men  paired  with 
women  in  their  twenties. 

It  is  our  observation  that  many  women  are  deeply  offended  by  older  men 
dating  and/or  marrying  much  younger  women.  Why?  Given  the  age  and  dating 
norms  in  American  society,  the  eligible  men  for  middle-aged  single  women  are 
their  cohorts— middle-aged  men.  The  field  of  eligibles  is  further  narrowed  for 
middle-aged  academic  women  because  social  norms  dictate  not  dating  and/or 
marrying  "down."  Thus,  the  female  academic's  field  of  eligible  men  is  radically 
decreased  by  their  academic  accomplishments.  Of  course,  the  most  eligible  men 
for  middle-aged  academic  women  in  terms  of  propinquity,  age,  and  social  status 
are  academic  middle-aged  men.  And  it  is  these  same  men  who  are  perhaps  seen 
as  deserting  their  female  age  cohorts  to  date  much  younger  students.  In  fact,  we 
would  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  many  women— particularly  academic  women 
—resent  the  power  that  young  women  have  to  attract  their  eligibles.  In  fact,  one 
can  view  the  banning  movement  as  reflecting  a rather  traditional  generational 
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conflict— an  attempt  by  older  women  to  control  the  dating/mating  behavior  of 
younger  women.  This  attempt,  of  course,  is  disguised  by  the  banners'  construc- 
tion of  the  lecherous-predatory-male-professor  as  exploiting  younger  women. 
But  the  banners  undermine  a key  feminist  principle,  that  "no"  means  "no," 
when  they  assert,  at  least  in  this  context,  that  "yes"  means  "no,"  as  well.  Surely, 
if  anything  means  "yes,"  "yes"  means  "yes"! 

[Warren]  Farrell  (1993)  captures  the  potentially  traumatic  nature  of  the 
situation  when  he  makes  the  following  comparison:  "When  a man  is  forced 
into  early  retirement,  he  is  often  being  given  up  for  the  younger  man.  Being 
forced  into  early  retirement  can  be  to  a man  what  being  'given  up  for  a younger 
woman'  is  for  a woman"  (p.  174).  Given  this  framework,  it  is  only  to  be  expected 
that  many  academic  women  would  feel  hostility  toward  student-faculty  cou- 
ples. Unfortunately,  too  many  campus  feminists  have  dealt  with  their  problem 
by  advocating  policies  that  effectively  disempower,  infantilize,  and  patronize 
younger  women.  Such  infantilization  is  evidenced  by  their  inability  to  imagine 
a female  student  ever  taking  the  initiative  with  a male  professor  consenting 
(Pichaske,  1995). 

To  be  sure,  few  feminist  academics  have  conceded  such  motivations. 
When  there  are  such  public  avowals,  it  is  usually  by  men  coming  to  the  defense 
of  women.  When  the  Provost  of  Tufts  University,  Sol  Gittleman,  was  inter- 
viewed in  The  New  York  Times  regarding  his  ban  of  student-faculty  couples, 
he  indicated  that  he  based  his  decision  in  part  on  his  being  tired  of  seeing 
professors  "dump"  their  wives  for  younger  women  (Gross,  1993). 

Interestingly  enough,  some  banners  do  back  off  when  same-age  relation- 
ships are  invoked  in  student-faculty  relationships.  Susan  Webb,  author  of  Step 
Forward:  Sexual  Harassment  in  the  Workplace,  is  supportive  of  categorical  ban- 
ning, but  yet  stated  the  following:  " . . .1  think  it'll  be  difficult  to  place  a ban  on 
any  relationship  between  any  student  whatsoever.  I'm  52  years  old;  the  profes- 
sor is  53,  what's  the  big  deal?"  (Oprah  Winfrey  Transcripts,  1993,  p.  18).  Perusal 
of  the  feminist  literature  on  age  and  ageism  also  suggests  this  dynamic  in  the 
campus  banning  movement.  Lois  Banner's  writings  certainly  can  be  used  as  a 
rationale  for  such  banning.  In  her  book.  In  Full  Flower:  Aging  Women,  Power  and 
Sexuality,  she  writes: 

I have  argued  that  the  privilege  of  aging  men  to  form  relationships  with 
younger  women  lies  at  the  heart  of  patriarchal  inequalities  between  the 
sexes.  (Banner,  1992,  p.  5) 

And: 

The  phenomenon  [older  man,  younger  woman]  had  seemed  to  me  a 
quintessential  example  of  sexism,  a final  ironic  proof  of  the  unequal 
access  to  power  between  men  and  women.  For,  in  addition,  to  all  their 
other  privileges,  men  as  they  aged  were  still  regarded  as  virile  and  attrac- 
tive, with  bulging  stomachs  and  balding  heads.  Young  women  are  drawn 
to  their  power— whether  monetary  or  personal— and  deficiencies  overlooked. 
(Banner,  1992,  p.  4) 


NO  / Dank  and  Fulda 
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Concluding  Remarks 

Given  the  prevalent  caricaturing  of  student-faculty  romances,  such  relation- 
ships give  the  impression  of  professorial  abuse  thus  presenting  problems  for 
university  administrators  concerned  with  public  relations  and  "appearances." 
But  such  superficial  concerns  must  not  be  used  as  a rationale  of  repression 
of  the  associative  freedoms.  The  concept  of  informed  consent  between  adults 
should  be  the  guiding  principle  for  intimate  relations— on  or  off  campus.  This 
principle  has  been  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Roberts  v.  United 
States  Jaycees.  "Stating  that  intimate  association,  an  intrinsic  element  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  is  secured  generally  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  the  Court  explained  that  'choices  to  enter  into  and  maintain  cer- 
tain intimate  relationships  must  be  secured  against  undue  intrusion  by  the 
State' " (Keller,  1990,  p.  30).  It  is  the  principles  that  are  reflected  in  this  deci- 
sion, applicable  in  law  only  to  public  institutions,  but  appropriate  ethically  for 
all  institutions,  that  best  reflect  the  American  tradition  and  that  best  protect 
everyone,  students,  professors,  and  others,  alike.  As  Elisabeth  Keller  writes: 

The  freedom  to  decline  or  resist  intimate  associations  is  inextricably  bound 
up  with  the  freedom  to  form  desirable  intimate  associations.  Upholding 
both  of  these  freedoms  simultaneously  in  the  university  may  appear  to 
engender  inherent  conflict.  However,  the  right  to  form  adult  consensual 
intimate  relationships  is  a fundamental  personal  freedom  which  must  be 
protected.  A strong  and  effective  university  policy  against  sexual  harassment 
together  with  the  recognition  of  the  right  to  privacy  of  faculty  members  and 
students  will  serve  the  interests  of  both  the  university  and  the  individual. 
(Keller,  1990,  p.  32) 


POSTSCRIPT 


Should  Sexual  Relationships  Between 
Professors  and  Students  Be  Banned? 


JL  ale  and  other  universities  have  adopted  a policy  that  prohibits  all  amorous 
or  sexually  intimate  consensual  relationships  between  faculty  members  and 
students.  On  the  other  hand,  colleges  such  as  the  University  of  Virginia  have 
opted  to  revise  and  strengthen  their  conflict-of-interest  policies  and  warn  both 
faculty  and  students  that  the  school  will  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
remove  any  appearance  of  conflict  of  interest  in  the  review  and  evaluation  of 
student  academic  performance.  They  also  advise  faculty  and  students  of  the 
real  risk  that  such  relationships  can  and  often  do  end  in  recrimination  and 
accusations  of  harassment  and  coercion  when  a consensual  relationship  goes 
sour. 

The  American  Association  of  University  Professors  (AAUP)  has  counseled 
hundreds  of  colleges  and  universities  on  their  sexual  harassment  policies  each 
year.  AAUP  warns  about  potential  exploitation  in  such  relationships  but  stops 
short  of  requiring  a ban  on  consensual  relationships.  Instead,  AAUP  recom- 
mends "effective  steps"  to  prevent  student  reviews,  evaluations,  and  recom- 
mendations from  being  tainted  by  intimate  friendships. 

This  controversy  is  part  of  a much  broader  and  more  complex  debate 
about  the  right  every  citizen  has  to  privacy  and  free  association  guaranteed  by 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  Similar  ongoing  and  unresolved  debates  are  raging  over 
the  propriety  and  ethics  of  romantic  and  sexual  relationships  between  physi- 
cians, psychologists,  clergy  and  ministers,  sex  therapists,  counselors,  and  social 
workers  and  their  clients. 

With  the  work  environment  increasingly  requiring  continuing  advanced 
education  to  keep  up  with  the  rapid  pace  of  change,  the  average  age  of  college 
students  is  rising.  Three  out  of  five  college  students  today  do  not  fit  the  tra- 
ditional 18-to-22-year-old  cohort.  Fully  one-third  of  America's  college  students 
are  age  30  years  and  older.  How  does  this  shift  affect  this  controversy?  What 
arguments  can  be  made  in  support  of  limiting  the  personal  privacy  of  graduate 
students  in  their  late  twenties  and  older? 

How  can  universities  avoid  "building  a wall  of  fear  around  male  faculty" 
as  Dank  and  Fulda  suggest  is  happening?  What  substance,  if  any,  can  you  find 
in  their  assertion  that  Dziech  and  other  supporters  of  a total  ban  on  student- 
professor  consensually  intimate  relationships  are  "pornographizing  student- 
faculty  romances  and  reinforcing  the  professor-as-child-molester  caricature"? 

Another  interesting  question  in  this  controversy  comes  from  the  diffi- 
culty in  defining  erotic,  romantic,  and  sexual  when  at  least  10  percent  of  college 
students  were  born  and  raised  in  other  cultures,  where  very  different  views  of 
these  terms  prevail. 
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ISSUE  13 


Does  Recent  Pedophilia  Research 
Threaten  Accepted  Moral  Standards? 


YES:  Laura  Schlessinger;  from  "Evil  Among  Us/'  Dr.  Laura  Per- 
spective (June  1999) 

NO:  Sharon  Lamb,  from  "Psychology:  Some  Victims  Don't  Need 
Pity,"  The  Boston  Globe  (August  1,  1999) 


ISSUE  SUMMARY 


YES:  Psychologist  Laura  Schlessinger  denounces  a study,  published 
by  the  American  Psychological  Association  (APA),  that  reexamined 
the  results  and  conclusions  from  59  earlier  studies  of  child  sexual 
abuse  (CSA)  in  more  than  37,000  college  students.  Schlessinger  views 
this  study  as  a "pseudo-scientific"  attempt  to  convince  people  to 
accept  pedophilia  as  normal. 

NO:  Sharon  Lamb,  a Boston  Globe  commentator,  argues  that  solid, 
scientific  research  on  child  sexual  abuse  should  be  accepted,  even 
when  it  calls  into  question  common  assumptions  about  CSA  and  its 
consequences. 


In  the  fall  of  1998,  Psychological  Bulletin,  the  official  publication  of  the  Amer- 
ican Psychological  Association,  contained  a research  report  entitled  "A  Meta- 
Analytic  Examination  of  Assumed  Properties  of  Child  Sexual  Abuse  Using  Col- 
lege Samples."  This  report  was  written  by  three  respected  researchers  with  solid 
publication  records,  Bruce  Rind  (Temple  University),  Robert  Bauserman  (Vlary- 
land  State  Health  Department),  and  Philip  Tromovitch  (University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia). It  received  some  discussion  and  notice  in  the  academic  world,  but  nothing 
unusual. 

However,  a few  people  alerted  Laura  Schlessinger,  conservative  radio  and 
television  psychologist  and  commentator.  Schlessinger  immediately  launched  a 
campaign  to  "rally  the  troops  to  fight  the  enemy  at  the  barricades  and  save  our 
nation"  from  being  turned  into  a nation  of  pedophiles.  Joined  by  The  Family 
Research  Council  and  the  National  Association  for  the  Research  and  Therapy 
of  Homosexuality  (NARTH),  Schlessinger  enlisted  the  aid  of  a few  conservative 
Washington  lawmakers,  who  prepared  a bill  condemning  the  report.  On  July 
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12,  1999,  Representative  Matt  Salmon  (R-Arizona)  called  on  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  condemn  what  has  become  known  for  brevity's 
sake  as  "the  Rind  research  or  report."  The  purpose  of  this  study,  Salmon  main- 
tained, was  to  make  pedophilia  normal  and  acceptable.  The  representatives 
unanimously  voted  to  condemn  the  report.  Only  a handful  of  representatives 
abstained,  questioning  the  wisdom  of  assuming  that  the  editors  of  the  Psycho- 
logical Bulletin  would  publish  a report  endorsing  and  promoting  pedophilia. 
These  representatives  were  also  concerned  about  the  wisdom  of  condemning  a 
scholarly  publication  that  none  of  them  had  seen  or  read  in  its  full  form. 

Some  feminists  believe  that  the  conclusions  of  the  Rind  research  is  great 
news  for  some  sexual  abuse  victims.  If  it  is  true  that  many  [or  even  a few] 
victims  do  not  suffer  lifelong  consequences  from  child  sexual  abuse,  and  that 
many  victims  are  not  traumatized,  permanently  damaged,  or  wounded  for  life, 
we  should  be  happy.  But  many  Americans  find  this  possibility  totally  unaccept- 
able. Another  issue  raised  by  the  response  to  the  Rind  research  triggered  a letter 
to  the  president  of  the  American  Psychological  Association  from  the  past  and 
present  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Sexuality  urging  him 
"to  staunchly  support  the  right  of  sexual  scientists  to  engage  in  free  intellectual 
inquiry— especially  in  the  area  of  'controversial'  research,"  such  as  the  sexuality 
of  children  and  the  long-term  consequences  of  child  sexual  abuse,  incest,  and 
adult-child  sex. 

In  the  following  selections,  Schlessinger  maintains  that  the  release  of  the 
APA  study  results  is  harmful  because  the  findings  can  be  interpreted  as  validat- 
ing and  "normalizing"  pedophilia.  Sharon  Lamb  counters  that  the  release  of  the 
study  results  can  be  viewed  in  a positive  manner.  The  study  can  be  viewed  as 
evidence  to  support  the  idea  that  not  all  victims  of  pedophilia  are  permanently 
damaged. 
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Laura  Schlessinger 


YES 


Evil  Among  Us 


[You  may  have]  heard  me  on  the  air  lambasting  a recent  article  published  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Psychological  Association,  called  "A  Meta-Analytic 
Examination  of  Assumed  Properties  of  Child  Sexual  Abuse  Using  College 
Samples." 

In  short:  The  three  researchers  claim  that  child  sexual  abuse  does  not  nec- 
essarily cause  intense,  lasting  harm— and  go  on  to  suggest  that  when  there  is 
a "willing"  sexual  encounter  between  an  adult  and  a child,  it  be  given  the 
"value-neutral"  term  "adult-child  sex"! 

Tve  read  and  re-read  this  report  until  Tm  sick  to  my  stomach,  and  still, 
putting  these  words  into  print  leaves  me  practically  speechless— and  you  know 
how  rare  that  is. 

When  I first  heard  about  this,  I wanted  to  disbelieve  it.  But  Tve  done  my 
research,  and  I cannot  stress  strongly  enough  how  deadly  serious  this  is. 

This  study  is  the  first  step  on  the  road  toward  normalizing  pedophilia- 
just  as  homosexuality  has  been  mainstreamed,  to  the  point  where  tolerance  is 
no  longer  sufficient:  We  now  have  to  "embrace"  it. 

I want  to  recap  for  you  my  own  journey  of  discovery  in  this  horrifying 
story:  as  I first  learned  of  this  study,  examined  it  further,  spoke  with  experts  in 
the  field  who  have  excoriated  the  authors'  methodology  and  their  conclusions, 
and  as  I received  hundreds  of  outraged,  appalled  and  heartbroken  letters  from 
listeners  who  know  all  too  well  the  "lasting,  pervasive"  harm  of  child  sexual 
abuse— and  that  it  is  never  a "willing,"  "value-neutral"  experience. 


The  Warning  Bell  Sounds 


It  began  with  a letter. 

I was  in  the  middle  of  my  show  one  day  when  I received  a fax  from  Don, 
a father  of  two,  who  had  just  heard  Dom  Giordano,  morning  talk  show  host  on 


From  Laura  Schlessinger,  "Evil  Among  Us,"  Dr.  Laura  Perspective  (June  1999).  Copyright  © 1999  by 
Laura  Schlessinger.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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my  Philadelphia  affiliate,  WWDB,  interview  one  of  the  authors  of  this  study. 
Don  wrote: 

"[The  author]  stated  that  not  all  children  who  engage  in  sexual  contact  will- 
ingly with  an  adult  show  any  lasting  damage.  He  further  stated  that  to  call 
this  sexual  contact  'abuse'  is  a mistake,  because  it's  consensual ..."  [I  believe 
the  researchers  had]  an  agenda  that  should  scare  all  decent  people.  The  next 
time  some  pervert  gets  caught  with  a child.  I'm  sure  this  is  the  first  study 
his  scum  lawyer  will  drag  out  to  defend  his  actions." 

I immediately  thought,  "This  is  a very  intelligent  letter,  but  this  can't  be 
happening."  I didn't  believe  it.  So  we  started  to  track  it  down. 

Next  we  received  a fact  sheet  from  NARTH,  an  organization  I respect:  the 
National  Association  for  Research  and  Therapy  of  Homosexuality.  The  name 
of  NARTH's  report  was:  "The  Problem  of  Pedophilia:  Adult-Child  Sex  Is  Not 
Necessarily  Abuse,  Say  Some  Psychologists." 

The  NARTH  article  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Bulletin  arti- 
cle had  earlier  co-authored  an  article  in  a special  issue  of  the  respected  Journal 
of  Homosexuality  entitled  "Male  Intergenerational  Intimacy."  That  issue  was  es- 
sentially an  advertisement  for  the  "benefits"  of  pedophilia— asserting  that  the 
loving  pedophile  can  offer  a child  "companionship,  security  and  protection" 
that  neither  peers  nor  parents  can  provide,  and  that  parents  should  look  on  the 
pedophile  "as  a partner  in  the  boy's  upbringing,  someone  to  be  welcomed  into 
their  home . . ."! 

Here  are  some  excerpts  from  NARTH's  report;  I'd  like  to  thank  Dr.  Joseph 
Nicolosi,  director  of  NARTH,  for  giving  us  permission  to  quote  from  it.  (I've 
boldfaced  some  important  points.) 

"The  American  Psychological  Association  did  not  denounce  the  positions 
advanced  within  the  Journal  of  Homosexuality.  In  fact,  just  recently,  the  APA 
published  a new  major  study  written  by  one  of  those  same  Journal  of  Ho- 
mosexuality writers.  The  latest  article  appears  in  the  APA's  own  prestigious 
Psychological  Bulletin.  It  provides  an  overview  of  all  of  the  research  studying 
the  harm  resulting  from  childhood  sexual  abuse. 

"The  authors'  conclusion?  That  childhood  sexual  abuse  is,  on  the 
average,  only  slightly  associated  with  psychological  harm,  and  that  the 
harm  may  not  even  be  due  to  the  sexual  experience,  but  to  the  negative 
family  factors  in  the  children's  backgrounds.  When  the  sexual  contact  is 
not  coerced,  especially  when  it  is  experienced  by  a boy  and  enjoyed,  it 
may  not  be  harmful  at  all 

"In  fact,  the  authors  of  the  Psychological  Bulletin  article  propose 
another  way  of  understanding  pedophilia:  That  it  may  be  abuse  if  the 
child  feels  bad  about  the  relationship.  They  are  in  effect  suggesting  a 
repetition  of  the  steps  by  which  homosexuality  was  normalized.  In  its 
first  step  toward  removing  homosexuality  from  the  Diagnostic  Manual,  the 
APA  said  the  condition  was  normal  as  long  as  the  person  didn't  feel  bad 
about  it 

"According  to  the  latest  diagnostic  manual  (DSM-IV),  a person  no 
longer  has  a psychological  disorder  simply  because  he  molests  children.  To 
be  diagnosed  as  disordered,  he  must  feel  anxious  about  the  molestation, 
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or  be  impaired  in  his  work  or  social  relationships.  Thus,  the  APA  has  left 
room  for  the  psychologically  'normal'  pedophile." 

Now,  I have  to  reiterate  a point  here  that  Tve  tried  to  make  several  times  on 
the  air.  Psychology  has  become  some  kind  of  holy  writ  to  the  general  public. 
It's  not.  Psychology  is  not  hard  science.  Just  because  a bunch  of  psychologists 
make  intellectual-sounding  pronouncements  about  the  way  things  are— it  ain't 
necessarily  so! 


So,  let  me  ask  a question  of  the  psychologists  and  psychiatrists  of  the  world:  If 
pedophilia  is  not  a mental  disorder,  then  what  is  it?  Is  it  normal? 

When  homosexuality  was  dropped  from  the  DSM,  the  agenda  became, 
"Homosexuality  is  normal."  If  you  said  anything  to  the  contrary,  that  meant 
you  were  hateful  and  bigoted.  Deviance  became  redefined  as  diversity,  and  tol- 
erance became  defined  as  acceptance,  then  celebration.  It  sounds  like  we're 
taking  the  next  step  with  pedophilia. 

To  return  to  the  NARTH  fact  sheet: 

"If  psychology  indeed  recognizes  consensual  pedophilia  as  harmless,  then 
civil  law  and  social  norms  will  be  under  pressure  to  follow  the  lead  of 
so-called  social  science,  as  indeed  they  did  in  the  issue  of  homosexuality. 

When  psychiatry  declared  homosexuality  normal,  our  courts  and  the- 
ologians began  to  rewrite  civil  law  and  moral  theology  based  upon  what 
psychiatry  said  it  had  discovered  through  empirical  science." 

Later,  Joe  Nicolosi  sent  me  a memo  that  makes  some  very  salient  additional 
points: 

1.  "The  study  used  a college-age  sample,  which  implies  that  most  subjects 
were  likely  single.  Would  the  results  of  this  study  have  been  different 
if  they  had  been  conducted  with  these  same  subjects  ten  years  later? 
Would  those  subjects  have  been  more  prone  to  divorce,  alcoholism,  and 
child  abuse?  Would  their  spouses  agree  that  they  were  well-adjusted, 
sexually  and  emotionally?  We  doubt  it. 

2.  "The  authors  of  the  study  try  to  make  a case  for  separating  'wrongful- 
ness' (social-moral  norms)  from  'harmfulness'  (psychological  damage). 
We  believe  that  social  norms  of  wrongfulness  are  not  arbitrary,  but  they 
evolved  out  of  the  great  religious  philosophers'  time-honored  observa- 
tions of  'harmfulness'— i.e.,  their  finding  of  psychological  damage  to 
the  person  and  society. 

3.  "The  study  makes  a distinction  between  forced  and  consensual  child- 
adult  or  adult-teen  sex.  What  minor-age  child  can  make  an  informed 
decision  to  consent  to  sex?" 
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The  Truth  Comes  Out 

Much  as  I still  didn't  want  to  believe  this  could  be  happening,  I realized  it  was 
time  to  examine  this  for  myself. 

So  I got  the  actual  article,  published  [in  July  1998]  by  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association,  in  their  Psychological  Bulletin.  This  is  a peer-reviewed 
publication,  which  means  that  some  number  of  clinicians  had  to  read  and  ap- 
prove this  article  for  publication.  While  this  may  not  be  a statement  of  the 
APA's  official  position,  I hold  them  accountable  for  what  I have  been  told  by 
numerous  professionals  is  garbage  research. 

• First  of  all,  let's  look  at  the  title  of  the  report:  "A  Meta-Analytic  Exam- 
ination . . .":  Meta-analysis  means  you  don't  do  any  of  your  own  work; 
you  go  into  the  literature,  grab  a lot  of  papers,  all  done  by  different 
people,  put  them  all  together,  do  a lot  of  math,  and  publish. 

• The  researchers  chose  59  studies  to  review.  Of  these,  38  percent  have  not 
been  published.  They  are  unpublished  master-degree  or  doctoral  disser- 
tations. So  23  of  the  59  studies  used  were  not  even  subject  to  any  kind 
of  peer  review— that  is,  to  the  technical  scrutiny  of  the  psychological 
community. 

• These  59  studies  all  used  self-reporting  from  college  students,  who  were 
questioned  about  the  effects  of  child  sexual  abuse  as  they  felt  them. 
Think  about  that  term,  "self-reporting":  That's  a brilliant  way  to  do 
research,  right?  You  have  a lot  of  objectivity  there. 

• The  researchers  claim  that  according  to  some  of  these  college  students' 
own  descriptions,  the  negative  effects  of  child  sexual  abuse  "were  nei- 
ther pervasive  nor  typically  intense,  and  that  men  reacted  much  less 
negatively  than  women."  Is  this  anybody's  personal  experience?  Does 
this  bear  any  resemblance  to  anyone  you  know  who  was  molested  as  a 
child? 

• According  to  their  findings,  two-thirds  of  sexually  abused  men  and 
more  than  one-quarter  of  sexually  abused  women  "reported  neutral 
or  positive  reactions."  So  even  in  their  own  study^gain  keeping  in 
mind  the  dubious  nature  of  their  methods— one-third  of  the  guys  and 
75  percent  of  the  women  were  harmed.  Aren't  statistics  a wonderful 
thing? 


What  really  frightens  me  is  the  idea  that  this  study  will  now  be  used  to  normal- 
ize pedophilia— to  change  the  legal  system,  and  further  destroy  what  I feel  has 
been  an  ongoing  plot  against  the  family. 

I'm  not  alone  in  this  view.  I had  a discussion  with  Dr.  Gerard  van  den 
Aardweg  of  Holland,  who  has  seen  firsthand  the  inroads  made  in  his  country  by 
pedophilia  activists. 

Dr.  van  den  Aardweg  has  a Ph.D.  in  psychology,  did  his  dissertation  on 
homosexuality,  has  been  in  private  practice  for  many  years,  and  has  written 
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several  books  and  articles  on  homosexuality,  pedophilia,  neuroses  and  family 
issues. 

"Their  argument  is  that  scores  on  some  tests  do  not  indicate  harm— that  if 
harm  is  not  demonstrated  by  their  way  of  testing,  then  harm  does  not  exist." 
Dr.  van  den  Aardweg  says. 

"I  think  these  people  are  so  eager  to  propagate  the  normality  of  adult- 
child  sexual  contact  that  they  are  blind  to  the  obvious  alternative:  'If  my  test 
did  not  show  harm,  maybe  my  test  did  not  measure  harm/ 

"These  tests  are  sample  questionnaires  or  short  interview  questions.  At 
best,  they  can  give  a very  rude  indication  of  subjectively  perceived  discomfort. 
But  in  very  many  cases  they  not  even  do  that.  Harm  is  much  more  than  'I  do 
or  do  not  feel  okay,'  or  T didn't  like  that  experience.'  Harm  after  child  sexual 
abuse  is  often  an  increased  distress  with  respect  to  adults;  a distorted  and  un- 
healthy view  of  sexuality;  a distorted  view  of  their  own  or  the  opposite  sex. 
It  can  be  subsequent  sexual  abnormalities.  It  can  be  marriage  and  other  rela- 
tional problems  later  in  life;  problems  functioning  as  a parent;  sometimes  later 
promiscuity;  and  in  many  cases,  inferiority  complexes,  because  children  who 
have  been  misused  often  feel  worthless. 

"In  short,  what  these  psychologists  offer  us  here  is  an  insult  to  any 
really  credible  scientist  of  true  scientific  thinking.  It  is  bogus  psychology." 


A Global  Crisis 

Now  here's  a further  discussion  that  Dr.  van  den  Aardweg  and  I had  on  the 
telephone: 

Dr.  van  den  Aardweg:  I think  the  sexual  reform  movements  of  the  Western 
world  have  as  one  of  their  goals  to  liberate  sexuality  in  all  its  forms.  And  so 
there  is  a silent— not  so  silent  here  in  Holland— cooperation  of  the  sexual  reform 
organizations  with  the  cause  of  the  militant  pedophiles.  Here  it  is  very  clear. 
For  example,  our  Dutch  Association  for  Sexual  Reform  has  special  meetings  for 
pedophiles  every  week  in  most  Dutch  cities. 

Dr.  Laura:  This  is  scary.  In  this  country,  such  groups  gain  power  and  author- 
ity by  attacking  the  opposition  as  phobic,  intolerant  of  diversity,  bigoted  and 
mean. 

VDA;  You  will  do  a wonderful  thing  if  you  make  people  aware  of  this,  and  say 
to  them,  "Don't  let  yourself  be  intimidated.  Don't  doubt  your  own  common- 
sense  judgment  of  these  things."  Because  people  are  overruled  and  overwhelmed 
with  all  kinds  of  pseudo-science.  They  think  "Who  am  I?  Perhaps  I'm  wrong. 
I'm  old-fashioned.  I'm  a victim  of  my  Western  culture."  But  they  have  to  be 
supported  as  to  their  own  convictions. 

DL:  So  the  point  of  liberating  the  sexual  mores  in  general  is,  ultimately,  to 
have  access  to  kids. 


VDA:  Yes. 
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DL:  That's  what  it's  for:  getting  the  kids  sexually  active  and  then  getting  sex- 
ually active  with  the  kids.  So  there  are  a number  of  ways  for  people  to  take 
our  kids.  They  can  recruit  them  for  the  Fatherland's  master  race,  they  can  take 
them  out  of  villages  and  force  them  to  become  soldiers,  or  they  can  support 
safe-sex  education  in  schools  starting  in  kindergarten,  and  have  them  become 
active  and  liberated  and  available  and  open  to  new  sexual  experiences— like  sex 
with  an  adult. 

VDA:  Pedophiles  have  an  obsession.  It's  not  a normal  kind  of  sexual  drive, 
it's  a pathological  obsession.  It  is  the  nucleus  of  their  whole  life.  Like  many 
disturbed  people,  their  attitude  is  not  that  'T  have  to  change,"  but  that  "the 
world  has  to  change."  And  so,  they  are  the  ones  to  crusade  to  change  the  world, 
and  really  think  that  they  can  eventually  get  normal  fathers  and  mothers  to  give 
their  children  to  pedophiles  for  educational  or  enlightenment  motivations. 

Here  in  Holland,  one  of  the  advocates  of  pedophilia  who  just  died  had 
received  royal  distinction  some  years  ago  for  his  work  to  "liberate"  homosexu- 
ality, as  they  say.  He  was  in  the  Dutch  senate  as  a very  esteemed  and  respected 
senator. 

Be  aware:  The  public  does  not  know  what  is  happening.  The  pedophile 
network  is  worldwide. 


Outrage  and  Anguish 

You  can  imagine  the  firestorm  I set  off  by  devoting  an  entire  hour  of  my  radio 
show  to  this  topic— as  well  as  follow-ups  on  several  subsequent  days. 

I hadn't  even  finished  speaking  when  the  faxes  began  pouring  in.  Listeners 

were  horrified  by  what  they  were  hearing The  article— and  my  outspoken 

opposition  to  it— received  a great  deal  of  media  attention 

And,  what  a surprise,  the  American  Psychological  Association  was  quick  to  dis- 
associate itself  from  the  article  in  its  own  publication,  according  to  a press 
release  they  put  out: 

"As  a publisher  of  psychological  research,  APA  publishes  thousands  of  re- 
search reports  every  year. 

"But,  publication  of  the  findings  of  a research  project  within  an  APA 
journal  is  in  no  way  an  endorsement  of  a finding  by  the  Association . . . 

"Unfortunately,  the  findings  of  this  meta-analysis . . . are  being  misre- 
ported  by  some  in  the  media.  The  actual  findings  are  that  for  this  segment 
of  the  population  (college  students)  being  the  victim  of  childhood  sexual 
abuse  was  found  to  be  less  damaging  to  them  than  generally  believed.  How- 
ever, one  overall  statement  of  the  results  was  that  students  who  were  the 
victims  of  child  sexual  abuse  were,  on  average,  slightly  less  well-adjusted 
than  students  who  were  not  victimized  as  children . . . 

"Those  who  are  reporting  that  the  study  says  that  childhood  sexual 
contact  with  adults  is  not  harmful  to  children  are  misreporting  the  find- 
ings." 
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Perhaps  they  hadn't  read  their  own  publication:  The  researchers  specif- 
ically say  that  "this  poorer  adjustment  could  not  be  attributed  to  CSA  [child 
sexual  abuse]  [italics  mine— DL]  because  family  environment  was  consistently 
confounded  with  CSA " 

Furthermore,  the  authors  clearly  state  at  the  end  of  their  report:  "A  will- 
ing encounter  with  positive  reactions  would  be  labeled  simply  adult-child  sex,  a 
value-neutral  term Moreover,  the  term  child  should  be  restricted  to  nonadoles- 

cent children"— as  if  a nonadolescent  child  has  the  intellectual,  psychological  or 
emotional  maturity  to  "willingly"  engage  in  a sexual  encounter  with  an  adult! 

I'm  still  flabbergasted  by  this  logic. 


Sharon  Lamb 


Psychology:  Some  Victims 
Don't  Need  Pity 


In  three  weeks,  thousands  of  psychologists  will  descend  on  Boston  for  the 
American  Psychological  Association's  107th  convention.  And  it's  quite  likely 
that  over  their  clam  chowder  and  steaming  lobsters,  one  hot  topic  will  be  a 
study  on  child  sexual  abuse  published  last  year  in  the  APA  journal  Psychological 
Bulletin. 

This  is  the  "meta-analytic"  study  that  looked  at  59  earlier  reviews  of 
college  students  who  had  been  sexually  abused  as  children.  It  found  that  not 
all  sexually  abused  children  are  wounded  for  life,  and  not  all  victims  are 
traumatized. 

This  is  also  the  study  that  the  House  last  month  voted  almost  unani- 
mously (13  members  abstained)  to  condemn  on  the  grounds  that  it  supported 
pedophilia.  The  APA,  after  defending  the  article  for  several  months,  eventually 
caved  in  and,  in  a letter  from  APA  President  Raymond  Fowler  to  House  majority 
leader  Tom  DeLay,  the  organization  said  it  may  have  erred  in  publishing  the 
article. 

The  discussion  at  the  APA's  Aug.  20-23  meeting  in  Boston  will  be  divided, 
as  it  often  is;  experimentalists  arguing  about  the  study's  methodological  accu- 
racy, and  clinicians  criticizing  it  for  its  narrowness  of  vision  and  conclusions 
that  go  far  beyond  the  findings. 

The  hottest  debate  will  probably  occur  in  Division  35:  Psychology 
of  Women,  where  feminist  psychologists  have  been  defending  recovered 
memories  for  a decade,  and  are  ready  for  another  fight. 

What  will  be  lost  in  the  discussion--and  almost  certainly  won't  be  covered 
in  the  media— is  the  other  feminist  point  of  view  which  argues  that  in  some  ways 
this  study  supports  women  and  children  who  have  been  abused. 

While  many— including,  unfortunately.  The  North  American  Man/Boy 
Love  Association,  whose  name  is  self-explanatory- say  this  study  gives  a green 
light  to  pedophiles,  some  feminists  believe  it's  great  news  for  victims. 

If  it  is  true  that  many  victims  do  not  suffer  lifelong  consequences  from 
abuse,  and  that  many  victims  are  not  traumatized,  permanently  damaged,  or 
wounded  for  life,  we  should  be  happy.  But  the  culture,  and  not  just  feminist 
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psychologists,  wants  its  victims  portrayed  in  a particular  way.  In  a culture  sup- 
ported by  a victim-hungry  media  and  made-for-TV  movies,  we  have  bought 
into  the  idea  of  a victim  as  long-suffering  and  damaged,  it  is  not  always  ac- 
curate, even  if  it's  been  carried  out  in  an  honest  effort  to  show  that  abuse  of 
children  is  wrong. 

This  may  have  been  a much-needed  approach  20  or  30  years  ago  when  it 
was  hard  to  convince  the  culture  that  sexual  abuse  of  children  is  pretty  com- 
mon. Then,  we  were  battling  responses  like  "She  asked  for  it,"  or  "Mr.  Smith 
is  such  a decent  citizen;  he  would  never  do  that"  or  even,  "Well,  now  she's 
damaged  goods."  When  these  attitudes  prevailed  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
point  out  to  the  public  how  innocent  children  really  are,  and  how  devastating 
sexual  abuse  can  be. 

But  now,  when  public  awareness  of  these  issues  is  heightened,  a different 
strategy  is  needed.  We  can  recognize  that  abuse  comes  in  all  shapes  and  sizes. 
One  child  may  have  been  fondled  one  time  by  an  uncle  in  a swimming  pool; 
another  may  have  experienced  lifelong  incestuous  abuse  from  her  father.  They 
are  both  victims  of  abuse,  but  doesn't  it  make  sense  to  acknowledge  that  in  the 
first  case  the  child  may  remember  the  incident  only  as  something  confusing 
and  unpleasant  while  in  the  second,  the  girl  may  need  long-term  psychotherapy 
to  deal  with  the  issues  of  betrayal,  exploitation,  fear,  and  sexuality  that  such 
abuse  often  brings? 

Children  respond  in  different  ways  to  abuse;  they  are  influenced  by  their 
own  history,  their  support  systems,  and  internal  resources.  For  one  child  who 
has  been  fondled  by  her  grandfather  several  times,  the  incident  may  be  a defin- 
ing one  in  her  life,  causing  her  great  anguish;  for  another,  who  had  the  family 
structure  and  internal  wherewithal  to  tell  her  mother  who  then  stopped  the 
abuse,  she  may  look  back  at  the  experience  as  unpleasant  but  not  self-defining. 

Why  can't  we  let  victims  "get  over  it"?  We  surely  don't  like  to  see  all  the 
suffering  that's  trotted  out.  Most  psychologists  are  decent  people  who  want  to 
help  others,  and  who  even  take  great  reductions  in  their  fees  to  do  so;  thus 
this  is  probably  no  plot  by  psychologists  to  drum  up  more  business  by  creating 
patients-for-life. 

But  psychologists,  too,  are  influenced  by  cultural  expectations,  and  our 
culture  requires  that  for  a victim  to  be  a "real"  victim,  she  needs  to  deal  with 
her  victimization  all  her  life,  and  she  needs  to  be  devastated. 

It  is  exactly  such  a presumption— those  who  have  been  abused  can  never 
be  viewed  as  unharmed  or  resilient— that  is  targeted  in  the  study  whose  au- 
thors were  Bruce  Rind,  a professor  of  psychology  at  Temple  University;  Robert 
Bauserman,  an  evaluation  specialist  with  Maryland's  Department  of  Health  and 
Mental  Hygiene;  and  Philip  Tromovitch,  a graduate  student  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Victims  implicitly  know  what's  expected  of  them.  Amanda  Konradi,  a so- 
ciologist at  Ohio  University,  studied  rape  victims  going  to  trial  She  found  that 
they  played  up  their  helplessness,  their  devastation,  and  their  weakness  in  hopes 
of  influencing  the  jury's  decision.  One  woman  hid  the  fact  that  she  was  an  avid 
backpacker  from  the  lawyers  for  fear  the  jury  would  see  her  as  too  self-reliant. 
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While  we  need  victims  to  be  total  victims,  the  culture  also  needs  its  per- 
petrators to  be  total  monsters.  Despite  hopeful  studies  that  show  that  some 
child  molesters  can,  with  therapy,  recover,  the  media  consistently  put  out  the 
view  and  the  public  generally  believes  that  the  child  molester  is  incurable. 

We  don't  need  absolute  innocence  nor  absolute  devastation  from  our  vic- 
tims to  make  the  point  that  abuse  is  wrong.  Boys  and  men  who  are  taught 
respect,  and  who  develop  compassion  and  empathy,  have  no  reason  to  exploit 
a child.  They  would  never  consider  doing  something  that  might  be  so  harmful. 

And  abuse  can  be  devastating— even  if  sometimes  it  is  not. 

The  way  to  support  victims  is  not  to  call  each  and  every  one  a survivor. 
Some  were  survivors;  others  were  not.  Some  experienced  horrific  abuse  akin 
to  torture;  others  were  confused  by  a mild  exploitation.  Some  are  still  dealing 
with  the  aftereffects;  others  have  moved  on. 

[The]  APA  has  done  a disservice  to  victims  of  child  sexual  abuse  in  its  re- 
fusal to  support  the  most  important  finding  of  this  study.  Of  course  all  victims 
deserve  support,  therapy,  and  encouragement  when  they  need  it;  they  also  all 
deserve  the  right  to  "get  over  it"  when  and  if  they  can. 
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Does  Recent  Pedophilia  Research 
Threaten  Accepted  Moral  Standards? 


X n 1986,  after  examining  three  hundred  incest  relationships,  Warren  Farrell,  a 
psychologist  teaching  at  the  University  of  California  School  of  Medicine,  con- 
cluded that  the  effects  of  incest  "are  perhaps  best  described  as  a magnifying 
glass— magnifying  the  worst  in  a poor  family  environment  and  the  best  in  a 
caring  and  loving  family  environment."  However,  in  his  report  titled  "The  Last 
Taboo?  The  Complexities  of  Incest  and  Female  Sexuality,"  published  in  The 
Handbook  of  Sexology,  vol  7 (Elsevier  Science,  1991),  Farrell  noted  that  "in  most 
family  environments  it  exposes  the  family  fabric  to  rays  of  confusion  and  guilt 
of  such  intensity  that  the  magnifying  glass  burns  a hole  in  all  but  the  strongest." 

Whether  or  not  all,  most,  or  only  some,  children  who  have  been  involved 
in  adult-child  sexual  relationships  are  emotionally  and/or  psychologically  dam- 
aged for  life,  it  is  clear  that  adult-child  sexual  relationships  are  regarded  as 
socially  unacceptable  in  American  culture.  There  are  currently  other  societies 
where  noncoercive,  consensual  sexual  relations  between  adults  and  minors  are 
quite  acceptable.  In  some  countries,  including  the  Vatican  State,  boys  and  girls 
can  be  given  legal  consent  to  sexual  relations  if  they  are  twelve  years  old.  In 
the  South  Pacific,  adolescnt  Melanesian  boys  and  girls  are  not  allowed  to  have 
sex  with  each  other  before  marriage,  but  the  boys  are  expected  to  have  sex  both 
with  an  older  male  and  with  a boy  of  their  own  age.  Their  first  heterosexual 
experience  comes  with  marriage.  In  the  Cook  Islands,  Mangaian  boys  are  ex- 
pected to  have  sex  with  many  girls  but  only  after  an  older  woman  teaches  them 
about  the  art  of  sexual  play.  However,  the  values  which  are  acceptable  in  other 
cultures  are  not  always  acceptable  in  United  States  culture. 

Obviously,  this  is  a serious  issue  that  raises  important  questions.  Do  you 
believe  an  adult-child  sexual  relationships  have  lifelong  damaging  effects  on 
the  minors  involved?  Where  are  the  facts,  and  how  should  we  discover  them? 
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ISSUE  14 


Should  Schools  Pay  Damages  for 
Student-on-Student  Sexual  Harassment? 


YES:  Bernice  Sandler,  from  "Without  Lawsuits,  Schools  Will  Tol- 
erate Serious  Misbehavior  That  Hurts  All  Students,"  Insight  on  the 
News  (August  9,  1999) 

NO:  Sarah  J.  McCarthy,  from  "Don't  Bankrupt  Our  School  Sys- 
tems With  the  Quick-Fix  Solution  of  Punitive  Damages,"  Insight  on 
the  News  (August  9,  1999) 


ISSUE  SUMMARY 


YES:  Bernice  Sandler,  a senior  scholar  at  the  National  Association 
for  Women  in  Education,  maintains  that  schools  should  pay  dam- 
ages for  student-on-student  sexual  harassment.  She  cites  several  cases 
in  which  school  authorities  ignored  blatant  and  pervasive  sexual 
harassment  of  students  by  other  students  until  the  parents  of  the 
harassed  students  forced  action  by  filing  lawsuits  seeking  compen- 
sation for  damages. 

NO:  Author  Sarah  J.  McCarthy  objects  to  schools  paying  damages 
for  student-on-student  sexual  harassment,  stating  that  Congress  and 
lawmakers  often  jump  to  legislation  as  a quick-fix  solution.  She  as- 
serts that  new  laws  authorizing  the  filing  of  lawsuits  would  empty 
taxpayers'  pockets,  bankrupt  school  districts,  and  lead  to  central- 
ized thought  control,  an  Americanized  version  of  Chairman  Mao's 
cultural  revolution  in  China. 


I n the  fall  of  1991  stories  of  sexual  harassment  suddenly  became  very  hot  news 
in  newspaper  headlines,  popular  magazines,  and  television  news  broadcasts. 
The  issue  emerged  with  law  professor  Anita  Hill's  charge  that  Judge  Clarence 
Thomas  had  sexually  harassed  her  while  he  served  as  chair  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission.  The  allegation  came  close  to  derailing 
Thomas's  nomination  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  In  the  sports  world, 
three  members  of  the  New  England  Patriots  football  team  (and  the  team  it- 
self) were  fined  nearly  $50,000  for  lewd  gestures  and  remarks  to  Boston  Herald 
reporter  Lisa  Olson  in  their  locker  room. 
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Sexual  harassment  charges  were  also  leveled  at  America's  political  lead- 
ers. The  majority  leader  of  Florida's  House  of  Representatives  lost  his  position 
for  allowing  an  "offensive,  degrading  and  inappropriate"  atmosphere  of  sexual 
innuendo  amongst  his  staff.  The  18-year  career  of  U.S.  senator  Brock  Adams, 
a recognized  leader  on  women's  issues,  ended  with  charges  that  he  had  sexu- 
ally harassed  and  even  raped  eight  women  who  worked  with  him.  U.S.  senator 
Robert  Packwood  also  faced  attack,  as  a congressional  ethics  committee  inves- 
tigated charges  that  he  had  regularly  sexually  harassed  female  colleagues.  As  a 
result,  Packwood  was  forced  to  resign  from  the  Senate  in  September  1995. 

In  late  1991  and  throughout  most  of  1992,  the  infamous  Tailhook  As- 
sociation convention  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  pilots  made  national  news. 
After  interviewing  more  than  1,500  officers  and  civilians,  investigators  impli- 
cated more  than  70  officers  in  sexual  harassment  and  assaults  against  at  least 
26  women  and  several  men.  Charged  with  participating  in  or  covering  up  the 
affair,  the  officers  were  referred  for  disciplinary  review  and  possible  dismissal 
from  the  service.  Top  admirals  were  charged  with  tacitly  approving  this  activity 
for  years,  and  major  promotions  for  two  admirals  were  lost  because  of  questions 
of  sexual  harassment. 

In  1993  the  American  Association  of  University  Women  Education  Foun- 
dation polled  1,632  teenagers  in  grades  8 to  11  in  79  schools  on  sexual 
harassment.  They  found  that  76  percent  of  the  girls  and  56  percent  of  the 
boys  reported  being  on  the  receiving  end  of  unwanted  sexual  comments 
or  looks.  Two-thirds  of  the  girls  and  42  percent  of  the  boys  said  they  were 
touched,  grabbed,  or  pinched  in  a sexual  way.  Some  researchers  questioned 
whether  or  not  all  the  behaviors  included  in  the  survey  should  be  legitimately 
considered  sexual  harassment.  Christina  Hoff  Sommers  at  Clark  University  in 
Massachusetts  stated,  "They're  committed  to  finding  gender  bias  everywhere, 
behind  every  door,  in  every  hallway,  and  they  find  it.  What  this  is  going  to 
invite  is  we're  going  to  begin  litigating  high-school  flirtation.  In  order  to  find 
gender  bias  against  girls,  they  had  to  ask  questions  so  broad  that  they  invited 
complaints  from  boys."  Countering  this  criticism,  Maryka  Biaggio  at  Pacific 
University  in  Oregon  defended  the  broad,  inclusive  nature  of  the  questions. 
"We  know  that  people  in  general  tend  to  underreport  or  minimize  occur- 
rences of  sexual  harassment,  so  in  order  to  get  a good  sense  of  an  individual's 
experience,  you  have  to  put  forth  a fairly  inclusive  definition." 

Billie  Wright  Dziech,  coauthor  of  The  Lecherous  Professor:  Sexual  Harass- 
ment on  Campus  (Beacon  Press,  1984)  and  an  opponent  of  student-professor 
sexual  relationships,  says,  "We  need  clear  definitions.  We  need  to  recognize  that 
they  are  not  hard  and  fast.  They  will  differ  for  different  individuals.  This  is  slip- 
pery terminology."  Dziech  suggests  distinguishing  between  what  is  considered 
normal  flirting  and  "horseplay  between  men  and  women,"  a "sexual  hassle," 
and  "sexual  harassment."  But  even  that  distinction  will  differ  with  different 
people  and  with  the  same  person  in  different  situations. 

In  the  following  selections,  Bernice  Sandler  asserts  that  schools  should 
pay  damages  for  student-on-student  sexual  harassment  as  a way  to  curb  serious 
student  misbehavior.  Sarah  J.  McCarthy  counters  that  punishment  should  be 
focused  on  the  wrongdoers,  not  the  school  district  as  a whole. 
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Bernice  Sandler 


YES 


Without  Lawsuits,  Schools  Will 
Tolerate  Serious  Misbehavior 
That  Hurts  All  Students 

I n May  the  Supreme  Court  decided  a case  involving  a fifth-grade  girl  who  con- 
tinually  had  been  asked  for  sexual  intercourse  by  a classmate  who  sat  next  to 
her.  The  court  ruled  in  Davis  vs.  Monroe  County  Board  of  Education  that  schools 
could  be  required  to  pay  punitive  damages  for  sexual  harassment  of  students 
by  other  students.  For  five  months  the  boy  continually  tried  to  touch  his  class- 
mate's breasts  and  genitals,  saying  he  wanted  to  have  sex  with  her.  He  rubbed 
up  against  her  in  the  classroom  and  hallways  of  the  elementary  school  they 
attended.  Although  the  girl's  mother  complained  to  the  school  after  each  in- 
cident, the  school  would  not  even  reassign  the  girl's  seat.  The  girl's  grades 
dropped,  and  her  father  found  a suicide  note.  Finally,  when  it  became  clear  that 
the  school  would  do  nothing,  the  mother  filed  a criminal  complaint  against  the 
boy,  who  pleaded  guilty. 

The  court  confirmed  that  student-to-student  harassment  is  prohibited  by 
Title  IX,  the  law  that  prohibits  sex  discrimination  in  schools  receiving  federal 
dollars.  Schools  must  respond  to  sexual  harassment  by  students  or  face  the 
possible  loss  of  federal  funds  and/or  a lawsuit  and  damages. 

Many  people  are  not  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  student-to-student 
sexual  harassment  is  common  in  many  educational  institutions.  Growing  up 
always  has  been  a difficult  time  but,  in  recent  years,  for  whatever  reasons,  be- 
haviors even  among  kindergartners  and  throughout  high  schools  and  colleges 
are  worse  than  ever,  and  bad  behavior  occurs  more  often.  Many  more  young- 
sters are  the  victims  of  behaviors  which  are  far  more  aggressive,  obscene,  more 
insistent  and  invasive  than  the  behaviors  many  of  us  remember  when  we  were 
in  our  teens  or  younger. 

There  are  verbal  slurs— 8-year-olds  are  called  "whores,"  "sluts"  and  worse. 
There  is  a lot  of  sexual  touching  and  grabbing.  One  6-year-old  girl  continu- 
ally was  told  by  fourth-grade  boys  on  the  school  bus  to  have  oral  sex  with 
her  father  (in  far  less  polite  terms);  a 13-year-old  girl  faced  a daily  gauntlet 
of  15  to  20  boys,  who  would  stare  at  her  large  breasts  and  together  call  her 
a "cow"  and  follow  her  around  as  they  "mooed"  at  her;  one  boy  had  a girl 


From  Bernice  Sandler,  "Without  Lawsuits,  Schools  Will  Tolerate  Serious  Misbehavior  That  Hurts  All 
Students,"  Insight  on  the  News  (August  9, 1999).  Copyright  © 1999  by  News  World  Communications, 
Inc.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Insight  on  the  News. 
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YES  / Bernice  Sandler 
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put  her  hand  down  his  pants;  some  boys  and  girls  continually  are  asked  for 
sexual  activity;  and  there  are  children  of  all  ages  who  have  had  their  crotches 
grabbed.  There  are  schools  in  which  boys  and  girls  will  not  wear  pants  with 
elastic  waists  because  other  children  pull  them  down,  often  along  with  under- 
wear. And  crotch-grabbing  is  not  a rarity  in  many  schools.  One  teenager  in  a 
magnet  school  in  one  the  richest  counties  in  the  country  said  that  she  "hated 
it  when  the  guys  would  grab  your  genitals  as  you  walk  up  the  stairs.  You  never 
know  who  it  is  because  the  stairways  are  crowded." 

These  behaviors  are  a blight  in  all  kinds  of  schools,  public  and  private,  and 
in  the  best  and  worst  neighborhoods.  School  buses,  outdoor  playgrounds,  stair- 
ways and  cafeterias  often  are  hotbeds  of  sexual  harassment,  since  supervision 
either  is  lax  or  missing. 

At  one  prestigious,  small,  liberal-arts  college,  two  first-year  male  students 
worked  in  pairs:  One  would  block  a female  from  going  forward  while  the  other 
grabbed  her  crotch  from  behind.  When  the  two  men  were  brought  before  the 
dean,  they  said  they  could  not  understand  what  the  fuss  was  about,  stating,  "But 
everybody  does  this  in  high  school!" 

If  you  have  children  or  access  to  them,  don't  ask  if  these  things  happen 
to  them  or  if  they  do  any  of  these  things.  Instead,  tell  the  child  something  such 
as,  "Boys  [or  children]  used  to  do  a lot  of  teasing  when  I was  in  school.  What 
kinds  of  things  do  they  do  in  your  school?"  You  may  be  surprised  at  what  they 
tell  you. 

Sexual  harassment  is  not  simply  boys-will-be-boys  behavior.  It  is  a form 
of  sexual  bull5dng,  using  sexuality  as  a form  of  power  to  dominate  or  terrorize 
another  person.  Just  as  we  no  longer  allow  bosses  or  coworkers  to  put  pressure 
on  employees  for  sex,  whether  it  is  a pat  on  the  rear  or  a breast  being  grabbed, 
schools  should  not  allow  their  students  to  suffer  the  same  behaviors  that  are 
illegal  in  the  workplace  and  often  rise  to  the  level  of  sexual  abuse.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  such  behaviors  no  longer  can  be  tolerated  in  our  schools. 

In  a study  of  nearly  2,000  students  in  Texas  public  schools  in  grades  seven 
through  12,  nearly  six  in  10  girls  reported  that  they  were  harassed  every  other 
day,  and  a large  number  reported  they  were  harassed  on  average  once  a week. 
Boys  were  responsible  for  70  percent  of  the  incidents  reported  by  all  children. 
When  the  results  for  boys  and  girls  were  combined,  89  percent  of  the  students 
experienced  some  form  of  sexual  harassment.  Few  reported  it  to  their  parents 
or  teachers.  Of  those  who  reported  an  incident  to  a teacher,  two-thirds  said  that 
nothing  happened  to  the  harasser. 

The  impact  of  sexual  harassment  is  substantial.  Children  exposed  to  such 
severe  and  pervasive  student-to-student  behaviors  often  find  it  difficult  to  con- 
centrate on  learning.  They  may  avoid  certain  areas  of  the  school  or  cut  classes 
if  they  are  older.  Grades  may  drop.  Many  of  the  severely  harassed  children  be- 
come depressed.  Some  children,  especially  girls,  even  contemplate  suicide.  Boys 
are  more  likely  to  turn  their  anger  out  toward  others,  often  in  violent  behavior. 
Harassment  is  upsetting— even  more  so  when  children  ask  for  help  and  their 
teachers,  counselors  and  principals  ignore  their  pleas  to  stop  such  behaviors. 
Kids  need  to  be  able  to  trust  the  adults  in  their  world. 
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ISSUE  14  / Should  Schools  Pay  Damages  for  Sexual  Harassment? 


Students  of  all  ages  have  a right  to  feel  safe  in  school,  safe  from  sexual 
intrusions,  safe  from  unwanted  and  inappropriate  behaviors.  Teachers  often 
don't  intervene  when  bad  behaviors  occur,  erroneously  believing  that  kids  need 
to  "learn"  to  handle  this  kind  of  behavior  "on  their  own."  Why  should  we 
expect  children  to  be  able  to  handle  abusive  behaviors  which  even  adults  find 
challenging? 

Understandably,  some  people  are  worried  that  as  a result  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision,  schools  will  be  sued  for  the  slightest  infractions  such  as  the 
usual  teasing  between  boys  and  girls.  We  remember  the  6-year-old  North  Car- 
olina boy  who  kissed  a girl  and  then  was  suspended  for  the  day— a case  of 
overkill,  to  be  sure.  This  is  not  what  the  Supreme  Court  has  in  mind.  Its  concern 
is  about  behavior  that  is  "severe,  pervasive  and  objectively  offensive,"  behav- 
iors that  interfere  with  students'  ability  to  learn  or  receive  the  benefits  of  their 
education.  The  court  added  that  "damages  are  not  available  for  simple  acts  and 
teasing  and  name-calling  among  school  children,  however,  even  when  these 
comments  target  differences  in  gender."  Additionally,  for  a school  to  be  liable 
for  money  damages,  it  must  have  been  "deliberately  indifferent  to  known  acts 
of  student-to-student  sexual  harassment  and  the  harasser  is  under  the  school's 
disciplinary  authority." 

Good  schools  don't  need  the  specter  of  a lawsuit  to  respond  quickly  and 
adequately  to  sexual-harassment  complaints,  but  not  all  schools  are  good. 

Will  some  schools  be  sued  when  children  sexually  harass  each  other?  Most 
schools  never  will  face  a lawsuit  because  they  will  act  to  stop  sexual  harassment 
when  it  occurs.  Most  schools  will  initiate  some  sort  of  training  for  teachers  and 
students  addressing  appropriate  and  inappropriate  behavior  in  school  and  ways 
teachers  and  other  employees  (such  as  bus  drivers  and  cafeteria  workers)  should 
respond. 

What  we  have  learned  from  the  workplace,  colleges  and  schools  is  that  the 
vast  majority  of  people  do  not  want  to  sue.  Also,  with  few  exceptions,  almost  all 
complaints  can  be  handled  informally  either  by  various  kinds  of  intervention 
by  school  personnel  or  by  helping  the  student  who  is  harassed  to  deal  with  the 
harassment.  For  example,  in  some  elementary  schools  children  have  written 
letters  to  the  children  who  have  harassed  them,  asking  that  the  behavior  stop. 
The  letter  then  is  delivered  and  read  to  the  harassing  child  by  an  adult. 

A high  tolerance  for  sexual  bullying  certainly  can  lead  to  lawsuits.  Cer- 
tainly, some  schools  will  be  sued,  however— not  because  a student  sexually 
harasses  another  but  only  because  a school  has  allowed  the  harassment  to 
continue  and  ignored  children  who  were  hurting  and  needed  help. 

Schools  that  handle  sexual  harassment  like  other  behavior  problems  are 
not  likely  to  be  sued  at  all.  For  example,  schools  rarely,  if  ever,  are  sued  be- 
cause students  hit  each  other— teachers  usually  intervene  to  stop  that  kind  of 
behavior.  Similarly,  schools  in  which  adults  intervene  to  stop  sexually  harassing 
behaviors  are  not  likely  to  be  sued. 

Will  it  be  hard  to  distinguish  between  "simple  teasing"  and  "severe,  per- 
vasive and  offensive  behavior?"  It  may  not  be  hard  most  of  the  time,  but  even  if 
the  behavior  does  not  rise  to  the  legal  level,  as  in  the  case  of  a one-time  sexual 
joke,  a single  comment  about  another  teenager's  breast  or  penis  or  an  act  of 
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mean-spirited  name-calling,  schools  should  not  look  the  other  way.  They  need 
to  teach  students  how  to  grow  up  respecting  other  people  and  that  some  behav- 
iors simply  are  not  appropriate  in  school.  Ignoring  any  kind  of  bad  behavior 
implies  that  either  the  behavior  is  acceptable  or  that  the  teacher  is  weak  and 
unable  to  deal  with  it.  Ignoring  such  behaviors  almost  always  leads  to  more 
behaviors  of  the  same  kind. 

As  a result  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision,  most  schools  will  take  more 
seriously  all  kinds  of  bad  behaviors,  including  other  forms  of  harassment  and 
bullying,  and  school  personnel  will  have  to  learn  how  to  intervene  to  stop  them. 
It  is  not  unrealistic  to  teach  children  that  hurtful  behaviors  are  not  tolerated  in 
schools  or  to  encourage  children  to  respect  each  other.  Of  course,  good  schools 
have  been  doing  that  for  a long  time.  Now  others  can  catch  up. 

Remember  the  old  nursery  rhyme,  "Georgie  Porgie,  pudding  and  pie, 
kissed  the  girls  and  made  them  cry?"  Georgie  Porgie  is  in  big  trouble  these  days. 
He  is  recognized  as  a sexual  harasser  because  he  made  girls  miserable  to  the 
point  of  tears.  Georgie  Porgie  had  better  watch  out. 


Sarah  J.  McCarthy 


Don't  Bankrupt  Our  School  Systems 
With  the  Quick-Fix  Solution 
of  Punitive  Damages 


ow  that  Congress  has  inserted  the  ghost  of  Anita  Hill  into  every  adult  male- 
female  interaction,  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  it's  time  to  go  after  the 
kids.  Though  school  officials  say  that  student  sexual  harassment  is  a delicate 
issue,  given  the  raging  hormones  that  cause  teens  to  perform  acts  of  super- 
human stupidity,  the  court  is  blurring  the  line  between  adolescent  bungling 
and  criminal  behavior  by  making  school  districts  liable  for  punitive  damages  if 
anyone  crosses  the  line.  Parents  and  teachers  have  been  trying  to  stop  teenage 
stupidity  since  the  beginning  of  time,  but  Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  and 
four  other  members  of  the  divided  Supreme  Court  think  they  have  found  the 
cure— punitive  damages,  which  is  their  usual  standby  and  the  legal  profession's 
Johnny-One-Note-Magic-Bullet-Cure  for  everything:  Sue  for  $2  million  and  call 
me  in  the  morning. 

In  May  the  court  ruled  in  Davis  vs.  Monroe  County  Board  of  Education  that  a 
fifth-grade  girl  could  proceed  with  a lawsuit  seeking  damages  against  her  school 
district  for  ignoring  sexual  battery  by  a fifth-grade  boy  who  had  been  found 
guilty  in  juvenile  court.  The  court  ruled  that  the  school  district  must  have  been 
informed  of  the  harassment  and  indifferent  to  it  before  they  could  be  liable. 
(By  contrast,  private  businesses  are  liable  even  if  they  have  no  idea  that  harass- 
ment is  occurring  in  the  workplace  under  the  legal  standard  that  they  "should 
have  known"  about  it.)  Certainly  schools  have  an  obligation  to  protect  students 
from  criminal  activity.  But  it's  not  clear  why,  unlike  physical  assault  or  bully- 
ing among  same-sex  students,  unwanted  sexual  advances  should  be  treated  as  a 
federal  civil-rights  matter  rather  than  a question  of  school  discipline. 

Following  classmates  in  the  halls,  riding  past  their  houses,  boys  chasing 
girls  and  pony-tail  pulling  once  were  signs  of  teenagers  in  love.  The  smooth 
operators  in  my  high  school  used  to  snap  off  girls'  plastic  pop-it  beads  and 
try  for  slam-dunks  by  tossing  them  down  the  girls'  blouses.  Today,  any  male 
peacock  strutting  his  stuff  by  cruising  past  a girl's  house  risks  being  turned  in 
as  a stalker. 


From  Sarah  J.  McCarthy  "Don't  Bankrupt  Our  School  Systems  With  the  Quick-Fix  Solution  of 
Punitive  Damages,"  Insight  on  the  News  (August  9,  1999).  Copyright  © 1999  by  News  World  Com- 
munications, Inc.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Insight  on  the  News. 
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Back  in  the  days  before  we  knew  these  guys  were  stalkers  and  harassers, 
we  thought  their  escapades  were  funny— even  romantic.  We  used  to  thrill  to 
songs  like  "Born  to  Run,"  about  "dying  on  Highway  9 in  an  everlasting  kiss," 
and  "Leader  of  the  Pack."  These  are  real  American  memories  like  the  things  that 
happened  in  the  movie  American  Graffiti— memories  we  never  could  have  had 
in  a place  like  China,  where  government  killjoys  at  the  time  were  outlawing 
public  hand-holding.  Who  would've  thought  it  could've  happened  here? 

The  best-kept  secret  in  America  is  that  being  sexually  harassed  can  be  one 
of  the  peak  experiences  of  our  lives.  When  I was  16,  my  boyfriend  Harry  and  his 
gang,  the  Mad  Mechanics,  who  had  low-slung  cars  that  made  a lot  of  noise,  had 
heard  on  the  school  grapevine  that  I was  going  to  a party  at  the  home  of  a guy 
in  my  neighborhood.  The  Mad  Mechanics  drove  by  the  party  house  in  a male- 
dominance  display  much  like  the  chest-pounding  behaviors  they  inherited  from 
the  great  apes.  The  neighborhood  guys  turned  out  the  lights  and  hid  under  the 
furniture  at  the  first  roar  of  the  engines,  but  in  reality,  no  one  was  too  scared. 
The  party  guys  used  the  darkened  house  as  a chance  to  kiss  the  girls  while  the 
Mad  Mechanics  roared  by. 

Sexual  harassment?  Maybe,  but  it  was  the  only  time  I felt  like  Natalie 
Wood  in  West  Side  Story  in  the  middle  of  a rumble  between  the  Jets  and  the 
Sharks.  For  Harry,  who  went  on  to  fly  hundreds  of  bombing  missions  in  Viet- 
nam, I'm  glad  he  could  go  onto  adulthood  with  his  career  untarnished  by  his 
teenage  capers.  Harry  and  I broke  up  a few  months  later  when,  upon  arriving  at 
our  school  picnic,  I discovered  he'd  been  riding  the  Tilt-A- Whirl  with  some  girl 
he'd  probably  convinced  she  was  the  star  of  West  Side  Story. 

In  his  Newsday  column  "Lunatic  Feminists  Arise  on  the  Right,"  Robert 
Reno,  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  to  protect  girls  from 
sexist  language  and  hostile  environments,  rails  against  what  he  calls  the  new 
conservative  "female  TV  gas  bags"— women  he  says  who  are  "fetching,  wall-to- 
wall  right  wing  and  blond  to  their  roots,  like  Laura  Ingraham  and  Monica  Crow- 
ley," women  he  designates  as  "silly,"  "lunatic,"  "dumb"  and  "deeply  snide." 
(You  have  to  wonder  what  would  happen  to  American  womanhood  without 
chivalrous  defenders  such  as  Reno.) 

But  these  women,  bad  as  they  are,  are  just  "irrelevant  distractions"  com- 
pared with  the  objects  of  Reno's  real  wrath— Boston-based  attorney  and  Inde- 
pendent Women's  Forum,  or  IWF,  member  Jennifer  Braceras,  who  wrote  a Wall 
Street  Journal  article  saying  that  for  kids  "a  kiss  on  the  cheek,  a sexually  sug- 
gestive remark,  the  persistent  pursuit  of  a romantic  relationship  with  someone 
who  is  not  interested,  even  unwanted  sexual  touching,  all  may  be  normal  parts 
of  growing  up  when  the  individuals  are  peers." 

"Who  raised  this  woman?"  Reno  howls.  "You'd  never  hear  Phyllis  Schlafly 
come  out  for  kissing  or  touching  in  the  classroom.  She'd  cane  the  whole  lot 
of  them." 

"What  a mouthful,"  he  roars  on,  surmising  that  the  IWF  is  a group  of 
right-wing  female  renegades  defending  the  rights  of  third-grade  harassers.  Her 
article,  says  Reno,  "savages  the  Supreme  Court  decision  that  prohibits  boorish 
little  schoolboys  from  making  repulsive  pests  of  themselves  by  being  sexually 
obnoxious  to  the  girls  in  their  class."  The  court  decision  "seems  the  least  we  can 
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do  for  the  girls  who  are  going  to  grow  up  to  run  this  country/'  he  wails,  "the 
way  they  have  run  more  socially  advanced  nations."  Reno  glosses  over  the  fact 
that  these  future  presidents  someday  will  have  to  compete  with  male  candidates 
who  have  been  toughened  in  wars  such  as  in  Vietnam  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

What  Reno  and  other  punitive-damage  aficionados  miss  is  that  those  of  us 
who  argue  against  lawsuits  as  the  magic  bullet  for  undesirable  behaviors  are  not 
in  favor  of  harassment  but  are  concerned  about  the  collateral  damage  caused  by 
these  penalties.  The  threat  of  financial  annihilation  via  lawsuits  is  not  the  best 
environment  in  which  freedom  can  thrive.  Schools  that  could  have  their  budget 
wiped  out  by  a single  child-against-child  or  employee-against-employee  lawsuit 
would  be  pushed  to  go  overboard  in  trying  to  control  speech  or  behavior  that 
could  appear  actionable  to  a creative  trial  lawyer. 

"This  is  already  the  normal  state  of  affairs  in  the  workplace,"  says  colum- 
nist John  Leo.  "Sexual-harassment  law  has  given  employers  a powerful  incen- 
tive to  act  in  a defensive  manner,  warning  workers  against  comments,  gestures, 
office  chitchat  about  the  latest  joke  on  a sitcom."  Many  schools  already  ban 
hand-holding,  passing  romantic  notes  and  chasing  members  of  the  opposite 
sex  during  recess.  One  teacher's  manual  says  that  a child's  comment  of  "You 
look  nice"  could  be  sexual  harassment,  depending  on  the  "tone  of  voice"  and 
"who  else  is  around."  ("You  look  nice"  as  sexual  harassment!  So  much  for  the 
Land  of  the  Free.)  "Next  year,  kids  will  be  suspended  for  behavior  nobody's  ever 
been  suspended  for,"  said  Bruce  Hunter  of  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators. 

Beyond  concerns  about  emptying  taxpayers'  pockets  and  bankrupting 
school  districts,  we  have  to  wonder  what  effect  this  centralized  behavior  con- 
trol will  have  on  the  kids.  Squelching  spontaneous  behaviors  such  as  teasing, 
joking  and  chasing  members  of  the  opposite  sex  is  an  outrageous  thing  to  do 
to  an  entire  nation  of  schoolchildren  because  a few  have  gone  out  of  bounds. 
Instead,  third-graders  who  create  a hostile  environment  can  be  punished  with 
suspensions  without  involving  the  entire  school  population  of  the  United 
States  in  an  Americanized  version  of  Mao's  Cultural  Revolution. 

The  nonchalance  with  which  Congress  passes  sexual-harassment  laws, 
combined  with  an  impassioned  preference  for  overblown  fines,  is  frightening. 
Laws  are  passed  with  a casualness  about  the  definitions  of  the  acts  they  are 
criminalizing  and  with  drifting  definitions  such  as  the  broadening  of  sexual 
assault  to  mean  any  unwanted  touching.  How  can  someone  be  sure  a touch  or 
a kiss  is  unwanted  before  it  occurs? 

In  an  article,  "Could  You  Be  the  Next  Monica?"  by  Nurith  Aizenman  in 
the  July  1999  New  Woman  magazine,  GOP  former  representative  Susan  Molinari 
of  New  York  says  she  didn't  "set  out  to  make  Monica  Lewinsky's  life  miserable" 
when  she  pushed  through  ground-breaking  sexual-assault  legislation  five  years 
ago.  Molinari  only  wanted  to  give  a woman  accusing  a man  of  sexual  assault  the 
chance  to  bolster  her  case  by  showing  that  he  also  had  attacked  other  women. 
Sensible  enough— but  the  law  defined  sexual  assault  so  broadly  (essentially  any 
attempt  at  unwanted  touching)  that  it  allowed  lawyers  in  the  Paula  Jones  case 
to  probe  President  Clinton's  past  for  other  violations.  That  investigation,  in 
turn,  set  an  unexpected  precedent:  Now  any  woman  who's  had  a consensual 
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relationship  with  a man  accused  of  harassment  could  find  herself  subpoenaed 
just  as  Lewinsky  was.  Molinari  was  astonished  to  learn  that  her  law  was  be- 
hind Lewinsky's  interrogation.  "The  law  was  supposed  to  target  sexual  assault/' 
Molinari  says. 

And  consider,  if  you  can,  the  import  of  this  revealing  admission  by  Demo- 
cratic former  representative  Patricia  Schroeder  of  Colorado:  "It  was  so  much 
more  fun  to  legislate  than  oversee.  You  could  find  many  reasons  to  put  more 
regulations  on.  We  didn't  feel  accountable  as  much  as  we  should  have  to  make 
sure  regulations  were  being  applied  reasonably." 

It  would  be  an  oversimplification  to  claim  that  most  school  harassment 
is  like  the  madcap  adventures  in  American  Graffiti  or  that  high-school  harassers 
are  harmless.  There  are  serious  cases  of  harassment  that  need  to  be  remedied. 

In  Pittsburgh,  fraternity  brothers  at  a university  held  "Pig  Parties,"  invit- 
ing the  ugliest  dates  they  could  find.  The  guy  with  the  ugliest  date  would  win. 
The  girls  soon  realized  why  they  were  invited  and  would  flee  the  party  in  tears. 
In  cases  such  as  these,  the  punishment  should  be  placed  at  the  door  of  the  of- 
fending students  rather  than  with  the  school  or  with  the  student  body  at  large 
in  the  form  of  higher  tuition  payments  to  cover  lawsuit  expenses. 

How  can  justice  be  achieved  for  victims  of  pig  parties  and  sexual  assault 
without  trampling  freedoms  for  everyone  else?  Penalties  that  focus  punish- 
ments on  the  wrongdoers  and  minimize  them  for  others  would  be  the  optimal 
solution.  Current  penalties  do  exactly  the  opposite.  It  would  be  a good  start  for 
the  Supreme  Court  and  American  law  schools  to  explore  alternatives  to  threats 
of  financial  annihilation  as  a wholesale  method  of  behavioral  control.  At  least 
when  the  Mad  Mechanics  showed  up,  they  had  more  than  one  tool  in  their  box. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Should  Schools  Pay  Damages  for 
Student-on-Student  Sexual  Harassment? 


A he  high  cost  of  fighting  sexual  harassment  often  makes  suffering  in  si- 
lence  more  appealing  for  women.  "Many  strong,  successful  professional  women 
have  made  conscious  decisions  to  ignore  sexual  harassment  in  their  offices," 
maintains  feminist  Naomi  Wolf,  "because  they  know  that  as  soon  as  they  com- 
plained, there  would  be  50  other  [women]  waiting  to  take  their  jobs."  Camille 
Paglia,  author  of  Sexual  Personae:  Art  and  Decadence  from  Nefertiti  to  Emily  Dick- 
enson (Yale  University  Press,  1990),  counters,  "Women  allow  themselves  to 
become  victims  when  they  don't  take  responsibility.  If  getting  the  guy  to  stop 
means  putting  a heel  into  his  crotch,  then  just  do  it.  Don't  complain  about  it 
10  years  later."  Yet,  as  Deborah  Tannen,  author  of  You  Just  Don't  Understand: 
Women  and  Men  in  Conversation  (Morrow,  1990),  asserts,  "Women  have  learned 
that  confrontation  is  to  be  avoided  and  they  don't  have  the  verbal  tools  to  attack 
this  kind  of  problem  head-on  as  a man  would." 

This  issue  continues  to  return  time  and  again  to  the  American  conscience 
in  television  series  episodes,  such  as  Law  & Order,  Ally  McBeal,  The  Practice,  and 
Sex  and  the  City  because  American  society  is  still  trying  to  deal  with  the  con- 
flicting issues  posed  by  a recently  awakened  awareness  of  sex  harassment.  The 
issue  is  having  a chilling  effect  on  everyday  male-female  relations,  on  dating 
and  courtship,  in  the  workplace,  on  college  campuses,  and  even  in  elementary 
and  high  schools.  Anthropologist  Lionel  Tiger  predicts  a "return  to  a kind  of 
Victorian  period"  in  which  a man  men  will  be  reluctant  to  try  developing  a 
relationship  with  any  woman  who  initially  seems  aloof. 

The  Tailhook  incident,  which  made  headlines  around  the  world,  seems 
to  have  had  some  global  influence.  The  Belgian  and  Dutch  governments  have 
launched  public  information  campaigns  on  sexual  harassment,  and  the  Spanish 
and  French  governments  have  recently  passed  laws  making  sexual  harassment 
a crime.  The  European  Commission,  the  administrative  arm  of  the  12-nation 
European  Community,  has  issued  a code  defining  sexual  harassment. 

Sexual  harassment  is  fast  becoming  a global  issue  that  will  continue  to 
have  reverberations  in  the  ways  women  and  men  relate  to  each  other  for  years  to 
come.  The  selections  by  Sandler  and  McCarthy  are  particularly  challenging  be- 
cause they  focus  attention  on  examples  of  sexual  harassment  of  young  children 
by  their  peers  in  elementary,  intermediate,  and  high  schools.  To  what  extent 
should  schools  and  school  administrators  be  held  responsible  for  monitoring 
and  working  to  eliminate  student-on-student  sexual  harassment  and  punishing 
it  when  it  occurs?  When  these  questions  are  answered,  American  parents  and 
other  adults  will  need  to  find  the  most  effective  ways  to  educate  youth  about  the 
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differences  between  healthy  flirtation  and  unwanted  and  unacceptable  sexual 
harassment. 
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Is  Pornography  Harmful  to  Women? 


YES:  Elizabeth  Cramer  et  al.,  from  "Violent  Pornography  and 
Abuse  of  Women:  Theory  to  Practice/'  Violence  and  Victims  (vol.  13, 
no.  4,  1998) 

NO:  Nadine  Strossen,  from  "The  Perils  of  Pornophobia,"  The  Hu- 
manist (May /June  1995) 


ISSUE  SUMMARY 


YES:  Researchers  Elizabeth  Cramer  et  al.  state  that  their  study  of 
abused  women  shows  that  the  use  of  pornography  by  males  is  di- 
rectly linked  with  the  physical  and  sexual  abuse  of  women. 

NO:  Professor  of  law  Nadine  Strossen  argues  that  misguided  assaults 
on  pornography  have  resulted  in  the  naive  belief  that  pornography 
is  a major  weapon  that  men  use  to  degrade  and  dominate  women. 


-^^Ithough  the  First  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  protects  freedom  of 
speech,  Americans  have  always  had  restraints  on  what  they  can  say  and  write 
in  public.  Over  70  years  ago.  Chief  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  rules  that  the 
First  Amendment  does  not  give  someone  the  right  to  shout  "Fire!"  in  a crowded 
theater  because  of  the  harm  such  as  act  could  cause.  This  court  ruling  supports 
the  efforts  of  some  anti-pornography  feminists,  who  contend  that  the  violence 
and  degrading  portrayals  of  women  found  in  pornography  can  lead  to  the  abuse 
of  women  in  real  life.  Feminists  Andrea  Dworkin  and  Katherine  MacKinnon  call 
for  banning  not  only  "traditional"  pornography  but  also  publications,  acts,  and 
verbalizations  that  can  be  construed  as  offensive  and  demeaning  to  women. 
Dworkin  and  MacKinnon  define  pornography  as  the  major  weapon  in  a cultural 
war  between  females  and  males  that  permeates  every  aspect  of  American  lives 
and  society. 

At  the  root  of  the  debate  is  how  we  define  pornography.  Feminist  Pat  Cal- 
ifia  points  out  that  some  feminists,  as  well  as  the  organization  Women  Against 
Violence  in  Pornography  and  the  Media  (WAVPM),  have  adopted  a very  broad 
definition.  Califia  states  that  according  to  their  definition,  "Pornography  can 
include  a picture  of  a woman  whose  body  is  smeared  with  honey,  a woman 
stabbing  a man  in  the  back,  or  a woman  dressed  in  leather  towering  over  two 
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men,  as  well  as  films  showing  various  sex  acts.  This  vague  definition  allowed 
them  to  support  their  contention  that  pornography  objectifies  and  demeans 
women,  since  any  image  that  is  objectifying  and  demeaning  is  called  porno- 
graphic." This  definition  also  allows  some  to  maintain  that  they  are  fighting 
against  sexist  stereotypes  of  women  and  not  trying  to  censor  sexually  explicit 
material.  In  their  view,  misogyny  (the  hatred  of  women)  is  more  prevalent  and 
pernicious  in  pornography  than  in  any  other  type  of  media. 

Some  counter  that  the  focus  and  efforts  of  those  who  oppose  pornography 
are  an  example  of  elitist  white  females  worrying  about  themselves  and  their 
"sensitivities"  while  they  ignore  the  very  real  physical  violence  that  inner-city 
residents,  women  and  men  alike,  face  daily.  Instead  of  trying  to  work  out  an 
agreement  on  what  is  pornographic,  some  maintain  that  the  focus  should  be  on 
gaining  greater  political  and  economic  equality  for  women. 

As  you  read  the  selections,  try  to  develop  a classification  of  different  types 
of  pornography.  How  should  the  new  feminist-produced  soft-core  pornography, 
some  of  which  appears  in  magazines  like  Cosmopolitan,  that  portrays  women 
as  persons  who  enjoy  sexual  pleasure  as  much  as  men  do  be  viewed?  How 
should  pornography  produced  by  gays  and  lesbians  for  gay  and  lesbian  read- 
ers be  viewed?  What  about  erotic  romantic  novels?  Decide  which  types  you 
might  want  to  make  illegal,  if  any.  Do  you  believe  society  would  benefit  from 
restricting  or  banning  some  types  of  sexually  explicit  material?  For  instance, 
should  soft-core  pornography,  which  involves  nudity  and  genital  depictions, 
be  treated  the  same  as  hard-core  pornography,  which  involves  graphic  presen- 
tation of  sexual  play,  intercourse,  and  oral  sex?  What  about  pornography  that 
includes  anal  sex,  light  and/or  heavy  bondage,  bestiality,  or  other  fetishistic 
behavior?  What  about  topless  dancers  at  bars,  strippers  on  stage  or  at  parties,  or 
live  sex  acts  on  stage?  How  should  suggestive  advertisements,  telephone  sex,  or 
"sex. alt"  talk  groups  on  the  Internet  be  viewed? 

You  may  also  want  to  think  about  what  role  pornography  plays  in  Amer- 
ican society.  Why  does  so  much  pornography  depict  violent  sex,  and  the 
degradation  and  victimization  of  women?  Is  pornography  a symptom  of  a 
psychologically  unhealthy  society,  or  a healthy  safety  valve  in  a society  that 
is  basically  uncomfortable  with  sexuality?  If  we  were  more  accepting  and  had 
a positive  view  of  sex  that  allowed  it  a natural  place  in  our  daily  lives,  would 
hard-core  pornography  continue  to  sell  as  well  as  it  does  today? 

In  the  following  selections,  Elizabeth  Cramer  et  al.  present  the  results  of  a 
study  to  demonstrate  the  correlation  between  the  abuse  of  women  and  the  use 
of  pornography  by  the  abuser.  Nadine  Strossen  argues  that  the  condemnation 
of  pornography  can  be  carried  too  far  and  that  universal  censorship  is  not  the 
solution  to  end  violence  against  women. 
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Violent  Pornography  and  Abuse  of 
Women:  Theory  to  Practice 


Tl  he  charge  has  been  made  that  pornography  is  the  theory  and  rape  is  the 
practice  (Kramarae  & Treechler,  1985).  The  final  report  of  the  Attorney  General's 
Commission  on  Pornography  (1986),  also  known  as  the  Meese  Commission, 
stated  that  there  was  indeed  a connection  between  persons'  use  of  violent 
pornography  and  their  use  of  violence  in  intimate  relationships.  The  Meese 
Commission  defined  pornography  as  "material  predominantly  sexually  spe- 
cific and  intended  for  the  purpose  of  sexual  arousal"  (p.  228-29).  They  further 
divided  pornography  into  two  subcategories:  (1)  erotica,  which  features  nu- 
dity and  explicit  consensual  sex,  and  (2)  pornography,  which  contains  both 
nonviolent  materials  depicting  domination  and  humiliation,  and  sexually  ex- 
plicit material  containing  violence.  Only  the  latter  category  was  used  to  define 
pornography  in  the  present  study.  Degrading  and  violent  sexual  materials  have 
been  identified  as  potentially  the  most  damaging  of  all  types  of  erotica  to  the 
formation  of  egalitarian,  mutually  satisfying  relationships  (Linz,  Donerstein,  & 
Penrod,  1988). 

Theory  to  Practice 

Does  the  theory  of  pornography  (that  using  pornographic  materials  actually 
teaches  the  user  that  women  are  there  for  the  gratification  of  men,  and  that 
women  enjoy  the  sexual  "liberation"  that  violence  brings)  become  the  practice 
of  pornography?  Social  learning  theory  states  that  we  learn  about  how  to  act  in 
social  situations  by  observing  society  around  us  (Bandura,  1977).  Cowan,  Lee, 
Levy,  and  Smyer  (1988)  did  a content  analysis  of  45  adult  only,  x-rated  films 
randomly  selected  from  a list  of  121  adult  movie  titles  readily  available  from 
a family  videocassette  store.  They  found  that  60%  of  the  video  time  was  de- 
voted to  explicit  portrayals  of  sexual  acts.  Of  these  depictions,  78%  were  coded 
as  dominant  and  82%  as  exploitive,  with  men  doing  almost  80%  of  the  domi- 
nating/exploiting. Where  women  were  shown  as  dominating/ exploiting,  their 
targets  were  most  frequently  other  women.  A woman's  rape  was  shown  in  over 
half  of  the  films,  and  90%  of  the  rapists  were  men.  Physically  aggressive  acts 
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appeared  in  73%  of  the  movies.  Status  inequities  were  shown  with  the  men  por- 
trayed as  professionals,  and  the  women  as  secretaries,  homemakers,  students 

The  authors  state  that  "the  message  that  men  receive  from  these  videos ...  is  a 
distorted  characterization  of  both  male  and  female  sexuality  that  is  particularly 
degrading  to  women"  (p.  309) 

There  is  also  a racist  component  in  portrayals  of  pornographic  sex.  In  an 
examination  of  the  covers  of  60  pornographic  magazines  and  a content  analysis 
of  7 pornographic  books,  Mayall  and  Russell  (1993)  found  that  African  Amer- 
ican women  were  "portrayed  in  a variety  of  derogatory  and  stereotypic  ways 
—as  animalistic,  incapable  of  self-control,  sexually  depraved,  impulsive,  un- 
clean  " Jewish  women  were  also  identified  as  a separate  class,  with  these 

women  being  spoken  of  as  "Jewish  whores,"  "Yiddish  swine,"  etc.,  and  por- 
trayed as  submitting  to,  and  enjoying,  sexual  degradation  by  Aryan  "masters" 
(p.  176) 

Since  more  than  25%  of  all  women  will  suffer  from  a sexual  attack  dur- 
ing their  lifetime  (Remer  & Witten,  1988)  and  women's  enjoyment  of  rape  is 
a common  theme  in  pornography  (Cowan  et  al.,  1988;  Russell  et  al.,  1993),  the 
question  of  whether  viewers  of  pornography  have  callous  views  of  rape  and/or 
are  more  likely  to  deny  men's  responsibility  in  cases  of  rape  has  been  raised. 
Malamuth  (1981)  in  a study  of  271  male  and  female  students  found  that  expo- 
sure to  sexually  violent  films  increased  men's  acceptance  of  both  rape  myths 
("women  say  no  when  they  mean  yes,"  "most  women  who  have  been  raped 
were  asking  for  it,"  "many  women  secretly  want  to  be  raped")  and  interper- 
sonal violence  against  women.  (Interestingly,  women  in  the  study  were  less 
accepting  of  rape  myths  and  interpersonal  violence  after  viewing  sexually  vi- 
olent films.)  Findings  similar  to  these  have  been  supported  by  Demare,  Briere 
and  Lips  (1988),  Garcia  (1986),  Linz,  Donnerstein,  and  Penrod  (1988),  Malamuth 
and  Check  (1985).  Linz,  Donnerstein  and  Penrod  (1984)  found  that  exposure  to 
one  film  juxtaposing  sexual  situations  and  violence  per  day  for  5 days  lowered 
the  subjects'  anxiety  and  depressive  reactions  to  the  violence  in  these  films  over 
the  course  of  viewing.  Subjects  who  rated  the  material  as  progressively  less  of- 
fensive or  violent  over  the  course  of  the  series  were  also  more  likely  to  view  the 
victim  as  responsible  for  her  assault,  judged  her  as  offering  less  resistance  to 
her  abuser,  and  found  her  less  sympathetic,  less  attractive  and  less  worthy  as  an 
individual  at  the  end  of  the  series. 

All  of  the  studies  mentioned  above  have  taken  place  in  a laboratory  set- 
ting, and  the  criticism  can  be  leveled  at  them  that  a laboratory  is  very  different 
from  real  life.  Does  pornography  relate  to  the  abuse  of  women  outside  of  the 
laboratory  setting?  The  authors'  previous  study  found  a correlation  between 
battering  of  women  and  pornography  use  by  the  abuser  in  a more  naturalistic 
setting  (Cramer  & McFarlane,  1994).  In  this  study,  87  women  pressing  charges 
of  physical  abuse  against  an  intimate  partner  were  asked  if  this  partner  used 
violent  pornography.  Forty  percent  of  the  women  reported  pornography  use 
by  the  abuser.  Of  these,  35  women  (53%)  stated  that  they  had  been  asked  or 
forced  to  enact  scenes  they  had  been  shown.  Thirty-six  (40%)  of  the  subjects 
had  been  raped  and  of  these,  74%  stated  that  their  partner  had  used  pornog- 
raphy. Twenty-six  percent  of  the  women  had  been  reminded  of  pornography 
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during  the  abuse  incidents.  Sommers  and  Check  (1987)  also  found  that  battered 
women  experienced  significantly  more  sexual  aggression  from  their  partners 
than  the  nonbattered  control  group  and  that  39%  of  these  women  (vs.  3%  of 
the  controls)  answered  yes  to  the  question  of  whether  their  partner  had  ever 
tried  to  get  them  to  act  out  pornographic  scenes  they  had  viewed.  Russell  and 
colleagues  (1985)  stated  that  14%  of  a random  selection  of  930  women  from  the 
San  Francisco  area  reported  that  they  had  been  asked  to  pose  for  pornographic 
pictures,  and  10%  had  been  upset  by  a partner  trying  to  enact  scenes  from  the 
pornography  that  had  been  seen.  In  a study  with  current  and  former  prosti- 
tutes in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  Silbert  and  Pines  (1993)  found  that  24%  of 
193  women  who  had  been  raped  mentioned  allusions  to  pornographic  material 
on  the  part  of  the  rapist  during  the  assault.  This  figure  is  even  more  signifi- 
cant when  it  is  understood  that  these  comments  were  spontaneously  offered 
by  correspondents  during  the  course  of  interviews  soliciting  information  about 
their  sexual  assault  experiences,  with  no  reference  to  the  issues  of  pornography 
being  made  by  the  interviewer. . . . 

Procedures 

A prospective  cohort  design  was  followed.  Approximately  equal  numbers  of 
African  American,  non-Hispanic  Anglo-American,  and  Hispanic  women,  who 
reported  abuse  in  the  year  prior  to  or  during  pregnancy,  were  assessed  for  sever- 
ity of  abuse  and  their  partners  use  of  pornography,  and  then  assigned  to  an 
intervention  or  control  group  and  followed  until  the  baby  was  12  months  of 
age 

Sample.  This  report  is  from  198  abused  women  of  whom  35.4%  {n  = 70)  are 
African  American,  32.8%  {n  = 65)  Hispanic  (primarily  Mexican  and  Mexican- 
Arnerican),  and  31.8%  (n  = 63)  are  White  American  women.  (Hispanic  was 
defined  as  non-Anglo  and  non-African  American  and  of  Spanish  speaking  de- 
cent.) 

The  women  were  between  the  ages  of  14  and  42,  with  a mean  age  of  23.2 
years  (standard  deviation  = 5.6);  29.6%  were  teenagers  (i.e.,  19  years  or  less). 
All  women  had  incomes  below  the  poverty  level  as  defined  using  each  state's 
criteria  for  Women,  Infants,  and  Children  (WIC)  program  eligibility. 

Instruments 

Abuse  Screen 

The  Abuse  Screen  consists  of  five  questions  to  determine  abuse  status  and 
perpetrator  within  a defined  period  of  time.  (See  Box) 

Index  of  Spouse  Abuse  (ISA) 

The  ISA  is  a 30-item,  self-report  scale  designed  to  measure  the  severity  or  mag- 
nitude of  physical  (ISA-P)  and  nonphysical  (ISA-NP)  abuse  inflicted  on  a woman 
by  her  male  part  ner  (Hudson  & McIntosh,  1981) 
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Danger  Assessment  Scale  (DAS) 


The  DAS,  consisting  of  14  items  with  yes/no  response  format,  is  designed  to 
assist  abused  women  in  determining  their  potential  danger  of  homicide  (Camp- 
bell, 1986).  All  items  refer  to  risk  factors  that  have  been  associated  with  homi- 
cides in  situations  involving  battering 


(CIRCLE  YES  OR  NO  FOR  EACH  QUESTION) 


1.  Have  you  EVER  been  emotionally  or  physically  abused  by  your  partner  or 
someone  important  to  you?  YES  NO 

2.  IN  THE  YEAR  BEFORE  YOU  WERE  PREGNANT,  were  you  pushed,  shoved, 
slapped,  hit,  kicked  or  otherwise  physically  hurt  by  someone?  YES  NO 

If  YES,  by  whom? 

3.  WHILE  YOU  WERE  PREGNANT  were  you  pushed,  shoved,  slapped,  hit,  kicked 
or  otherwise  physically  hurt  by  someone?  YES  NO 

If  YES,  by  whom? 

4.  IN  THE  YEAR  BEFORE  YOU  WERE  PREGNANT,  did  anyone  force  you  to  have 
sexual  activities?  YES  NO 

If  YES,  who? 

5.  WHILE  YOU  WERE  PREGNANT  did  anyone  force  you  to  have  sexual  activities? 
YES  NO 

If  YES,  who? 

6.  Are  you  afraid  of  your  partner  or  anyone  you  listed  above?  YES  NO 


Severity  of  Violence  Against  Women  Scales  (SVAWS) 


The  SVAWS  is  a 46-item  questionnaire  designed  to  measure  two  major  dimen- 
sions: behaviors  which  threaten  physical  violence  and  actual  physical  violence 
(Marshall,  1992).  Included  are  nine  factors  or  subscales  that  have  been  demon- 
strated valid  through  factor  analytic  techniques:  Symbolic  Violence  and  Mild, 
Moderate,  and  Serious  Threats  (Threats  of  Violence  Dimension),  and  Mild,  Mi- 
nor, Moderate,  Serious,  and  Sexual  Violence  (Actual  Violence  Dimension) 
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Relationship  Inventory 

The  authors  designed  the  Relationship  Inventory  to  assess  the  status  of  the  re- 
lationship including  information  about  the  abusers'  use  of  pornography.  The 
following  introductory  comment  was  read  by  the  investigators  to  each  woman. 
"The  next  questions  are  about  pornography  and  abuse.  We  define  pornogra- 
phy as  sexually  violent  scenes  where  a woman  is  being  hurt.  For  example,  the 
woman  is  held  or  tied  down."  Four  questions  with  a yes/no  response  option 
were  asked:  Does  the  man  who  abuses  you  EVER  use  pornographic  magazines 
films,  or  videos?  Does  the  man  who  abuses  you  EVER  show  you  or  make  you 
look  at  pornographic  scenes  in  magazines,  films  or  videos?  Does  the  man  who 
abuses  you  EVER  ask  you  or  force  you  to  act  out  the  pornographic  scenes  he  has 
looked  at?  Does  the  man  who  abuses  you  EVER  ask  you  or  force  you  to  pose  for 
pornographic  pictures? . . . 


Discussion  and  Conclusions 

The  findings  of  this  ethnically  stratified  cohort  study  of  198  abused  women 
indicate  that  40.9%  of  the  women  report  use  of  pornographic  material  by  the 
abuser  with  the  proportion  of  pornographic  use  significantly  higher  for  Whites 
compared  to  Blacks  and  Hispanics.  Ethnic  differences  exist  for  all  four  porno- 
graphic questions,  with  a greater  proportion  of  White  women  responding  "yes" 
to  all  the  pornographic  questions.  If  one  accepts  social  learning  theory,  this 
would  tend  to  confirm  findings  of  the  1970  Commission  on  Pornography  and 
Obscenity  which  stated  that  White  males  use  more  pornography  than  other  eth- 
nic or  racial  groups,  since  most  of  the  relationships  in  this  study  did  not  cross 
racial  lines.  These  ethnic  differences  also  agree  with  the  authors'  earlier  study 
of  abuse  during  pregnancy  that  found  both  frequency  and  severity  of  physical 
abuse  significantly  higher  for  White  women  compared  to  African  American  and 
Hispanic  women  (McFarlane,  Parker,  Soeken,  & Bullock,  1992). 

In  this  study,  when  three  groups  were  formed  according  to  the  abuser's 
use  of  pornography  and  associated  involvement  of  the  woman  in  pornographic 
activities,  violence  scores  were  highest  for  women  reporting  the  abuser  asked  or 
forced  them  to  look  at,  act  out  or  pose  for  pornographic  scenes,  pictures.  Sever- 
ity of  violence  was  not  related  simply  to  whether  the  abuser  used  pornography. 

. . . Stated  differently,  one  out  of  four  abusive  men  forced  their  partner 
to  participate  with  them  in  their  use  of  pornography.  Using  other  measures  of 
violence,  this  subsample  of  abusers  was  consistently  the  most  violent. 

Although  some  would  argue  that  since  forcing  a woman  to  participate 
in  a sexual  act  is  violence,  the  relationship  between  these  variables  is  tauto- 
logical. However,  the  entire  sample  was  of  women  currently  in  a relationship 
with  a violent  man  and  only  one  fourth  of  the  women  reported  being  forced  to 
participate  in  pornographic  activities.  Additional  research  is  needed  to  further 
describe  the  differences  between  these  groups  of  abusive  men. 

In  considering  these  findings,  several  points  need  to  be  emphasized.  First, 
in  collecting  the  data,  we  were  careful  to  define  pornography  by  saying  "We 
are  talking  about  when  women  are  held  down  or  hurt,"  thus  making  sure  that 
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the  women  were  not  reporting  on  simple  nudity.  Second,  the  entire  sample  was 
women  who  had  been  physically  or  sexually  assaulted  by  their  male  partner  in 
the  previous  12  months.  To  summarize,  in  this  sample  of  198  women,  2 out  of 
5 reported  that  their  husband  or  male  partner  had  used  pornographic  materials 
that  depicted  women  in  sexually  violent  scenes.  The  rate  was  highest  for  White 
women,  followed  by  Hispanic  women,  with  Black  women  reporting  the  lowest 
rate.  Of  those  who  did  report  any  use  of  pornography,  approximately  55%  of  the 

men  forced  the  women  to  participate 

Implications  exist  for  both  women  and  men.  Requested  or  forced  involve- 
ment of  women  in  pornographic  activities  may  indicate  the  likelihood  for  in- 
creased violence  and  associated  trauma  for  women.  This  information  can  be 
offered  to  abused  women  as  part  of  comprehensive  counseling,  advocacy,  and 
education.  Women  provided  with  information  on  behaviors  associated  with 
increased  violence  can  make  informed  decisions  that  protect  not  only  their 
own  safety,  but  that  of  their  children.  Equally  important  is  to  provide  men 
with  information  regarding  the  degree  to  which  pornography  may  influence 
their  behavior  toward  women.  Of  particular  concern  is  the  degree  to  which 
pornography  is  used  by  men  for  sexual  information.  Certainly,  to  present  sex- 
ual information  to  both  males  and  females  with  an  egalitarian  relationship  of 
mutual  respect  will  contribute  to  decreasing  violence  toward  women. 


Nadine  Strossen 


Vno 


The  Perils  of  Pornophobia 


I n 1992,  in  response  to  a complaint,  officials  at  Pennsylvania  State  University 
unceremoniously  removed  Francisco  de  Goya's  masterpiece,  The  Nude  Maja, 
from  a classroom  wall.  The  complaint  had  not  been  lodged  by  Jesse  Helms 
or  some  irate  member  of  the  Christian  Coalition.  Instead,  the  complainant 
was  a feminist  English  professor  who  protested  that  the  eighteenth-century 
painting  of  a recumbent  nude  woman  made  her  and  her  female  students 
"uncomfortable." 

This  was  not  an  isolated  incident.  At  the  University  of  Arizona  at  Tucson, 
feminist  students  physically  attacked  a graduate  student's  exhibit  of  photo- 
graphic self-portraits.  Why?  The  artist  had  photographed  herself  in  her  under- 
wear. And  at  the  University  of  Michigan  Law  School,  feminist  students  who  had 
organized  a conference  on  "Prostitution:  From  Academia  to  Activism"  removed 
a feminist-curated  art  exhibition  held  in  conjunction  with  the  conference.  Their 
reason?  Conference  speakers  had  complained  that  a composite  videotape  con- 
taining interviews  of  working  prostitutes  was  "pornographic"  and  therefore 
unacceptable. 

What  is  wrong  with  this  picture?  Where  have  they  come  from— these  fem- 
inists who  behave  like  religious  conservatives,  who  censor  works  of  art  because 
they  deal  with  sexual  themes?  Have  not  feminists  long  known  that  censorship 
is  a dangerous  weapon  which,  if  permitted,  would  inevitably  be  turned  against 
them?  Certainly  that  was  the  irrefutable  lesson  of  the  early  women's  rights 
movement,  when  Margaret  Sanger,  Mary  Ware  Dennett,  and  other  activists  were 
arrested,  charged  with  "obscenity,"  and  prosecuted  for  distributing  educational 
pamphlets  about  sex  and  birth  control.  Theirs  was  a struggle  for  freedom  of  sex- 
ual expression  and  full  gender  equality,  which  they  understood  to  be  mutually 
reinforcing. 

Theirs  was  also  a lesson  well  understood  by  the  second  wave  of  feminism 
in  the  1970s,  when  writers  such  as  Germaine  Greer,  Betty  Friedan,  and  Betty 
Dodson  boldly  asserted  that  women  had  the  right  to  be  free  from  discrimina- 
tion not  only  in  the  workplace  and  in  the  classroom  but  in  the  bedroom  as  well. 
Freedom  from  limiting,  conventional  stereotypes  concerning  female  sexuality 
was  an  essential  aspect  of  what  we  then  called  "women's  liberation."  Women 
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should  not  be  seen  as  victims  in  their  sexual  relations  with  men  but  as  equally 
assertive  partners,  just  as  capable  of  experiencing  sexual  pleasure. 

But  it  is  a lesson  that,  alas,  many  feminists  have  now  forgotten.  Today,  an 
increasingly  influential  feminist  pro-censorship  movement  threatens  to  impair 
the  very  women's  rights  movement  it  professes  to  serve.  Led  by  law  professor 
Catharine  MacKinnon  and  writer  Andrea  Dworkin,  this  faction  of  the  feminist 
movement  maintains  that  sexually  oriented  expression— not  sex-segregated  labor 
markets,  sexist  concepts  of  marriage  and  family,  or  pent-up  rage— is  the  preem- 
inent cause  of  discrimination  and  violence  against  women.  Their  solution  is 
seemingly  simple:  suppress  all  "pornography." 

Censorship,  however,  is  never  a simple  matter.  First,  the  offense  must  be 
described.  And  how  does  one  define  something  so  infinitely  variable,  so  deeply 
personal,  so  uniquely  individualized  as  the  image,  the  word,  and  the  fantasy 
that  cause  sexual  arousal?  For  decades,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  engaged 
in  a Sisyphean  struggle  to  craft  a definition  of  obscenity  that  the  lower  courts 
can  apply  with  some  fairness  and  consistency.  Their  dilemma  was  best  summed 
up  in  former  Justice  Potter  Stewart's  now  famous  statement:  "I  shall  not  today 
attempt  further  to  define  [obscenity]:  and  perhaps  I could  never  succeed  in 
intelligibly  doing  so.  But  I know  it  when  I see  it." 

The  censorious  feminists  are  not  so  modest  as  Justice  Stewart.  They  have 
fashioned  an  elaborate  definition  of  pornography  that  encompasses  vastly  more 
material  than  does  the  currently  recognized  law  of  obscenity.  As  set  out  in  their 
model  law  (which  has  been  considered  in  more  than  a dozen  jurisdictions 
in  the  United  States  and  overseas,  and  which  has  been  substantially  adopted 
in  Canada),  pornography  is  "the  sexually  explicit  subordination  of  women 
through  pictures  and/or  words."  The  model  law  lists  eight  different  criteria 
that  attempt  to  illustrate  their  concept  of  "subordination,"  such  as  depictions 
in  which  "women  are  presented  in  postures  or  positions  of  sexual  submission, 
servility,  or  display"  or  "women  are  presented  in  scenarios  of  degradation, 
humiliation,  injury,  torture ...  in  a context  that  makes  these  conditions  sex- 
ual." This  linguistic  driftnet  can  ensnare  anything  from  religious  imagery  and 
documentary  footage  about  the  mass  rapes  in  the  Balkans  to  self-help  books 
about  women's  health.  Indeed,  the  Boston  Women's  Health  Book  Collective, 
publisher  of  the  now-classic  book  on  women's  health  and  sexuality.  Our  Bod- 
ies, Ourselves,  actively  campaigned  against  the  MacKinnon-Dworkin  model  law 
when  it  was  proposed  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1985,  recognizing  that 
the  book's  explicit  text  and  pictures  could  be  targeted  as  pornographic  under 
the  law. 

Although  the  "MacDworkinite"  approach  to  pornography  has  an  intuitive 
appeal  to  many  feminists,  it  is  itself  based  on  subordinating  and  demeaning 
stereotypes  about  women.  Central  to  the  pornophobic  feminists— and  to  many 
traditional  conservatives  and  right-wing  fundamentalists,  as  well— is  the  notion 
that  sex  is  inherently  degrading  to  women  (although  not  to  men).  Not  just  sex- 
ual expression  but  sex  itself— even  consensual,  nonviolent  sex— is  an  evil  from 
which  women,  like  children,  must  be  protected. 

MacKinnon  puts  it  this  way:  "Compare  victims'  reports  of  rape  with 
women's  reports  of  sex.  They  look  a lot  alike The  major  distinction  be- 
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tween  intercourse  (normal)  and  rape  (abnormal)  is  that  the  normal  happens  so 
often  that  one  cannot  get  anyone  to  see  anything  wrong  with  it."  And  from 
Dworkin:  "Intercourse  remains  a means  or  the  means  of  physiologically  mak- 
ing a woman  inferior."  Given  society's  pervasive  sexism,  she  believes,  women 
cannot  freely  consent  to  sexual  relations  with  men;  those  who  do  consent 
are,  in  Dworkin's  words,  "collaborators . . . experiencing  pleasure  in  their  own 
inferiority." 

These  ideas  are  hardly  radical.  Rather,  they  are  a reincarnation  of  dis- 
empowering  puritanical,  Victorian  notions  that  feminists  have  long  tried  to 
consign  to  the  dustbin  of  history:  woman  as  sexual  victim;  man  as  voracious 
satyr.  The  MacDworkinite  approach  to  sexual  expression  is  a throwback  to  the 
archaic  stereotypes  that  formed  the  basis  for  nineteenth-century  laws  which 
prohibited  "vulgar"  or  sexually  suggestive  language  from  being  used  in  the 
presence  of  women  and  girls. 

In  those  days,  women  were  barred  from  practicing  law  and  serving  as 
jurors  lest  they  be  exposed  to  such  language.  Such  "protective"  laws  have  his- 
torically functioned  to  bar  women  from  full  legal  equality.  Paternalism  always 
leads  to  exclusion,  discrimination,  and  the  loss  of  freedom  and  autonomy.  And 
in  its  most  extreme  form,  it  leads  to  purdah,  in  which  women  are  completely 
shrouded  from  public  view. 


The  pro-censorship  feminists  are  not  fighting  alone.  Although  they  try  to  dis- 
tance themselves  from  such  traditional  "family-values"  conservatives  as  Jesse 
Helms,  Phyllis  Schlafly,  and  Donald  Wildmon,  who  are  less  interested  in  pro- 
tecting women  than  in  preserving  male  dominance,  a common  hatred  of  sexual 
expression  and  fondness  for  censorship  unite  the  two  camps.  For  example,  the 
Indianapolis  City  Council  adopted  the  MacKinnon-Dworkin  model  law  in  1984 
thanks  to  the  hard  work  of  former  council  member  Beulah  Coughenour,  a 
leader  of  the  Indiana  Stop  ERA  movement.  (Federal  courts  later  declared  the 
law  unconstitutional.)  And  when  Phyllis  Schlafly's  Eagle  Forum  and  Beverly 
LaHaye's  Concerned  Women  for  America  launched  their  "Enough  Is  Enough" 
anti-pornography  campaign,  they  trumpeted  the  words  of  Andrea  Dworkin  in 
promotional  materials. 

This  mutually  reinforcing  relationship  does  a serious  disservice  to  the 
fight  for  women's  equality.  It  lends  credibility  to  and  strengthens  the  right 
wing  and  its  anti-feminist,  anti-choice,  homophobic  agenda.  This  is  particu- 
larly damaging  in  light  of  the  growing  influence  of  the  religious  right  in  the 
Republican  Party  and  the  recent  Republican  sweep  of  both  Congress  and  many 
state  governments.  If  anyone  doubts  that  the  newly  empowered  GOP  intends  to 
forge  ahead  with  anti-woman  agendas,  they  need  only  read  the  party's  "Contract 
with  America"  which,  among  other  things,  reintroduces  the  recently  repealed 
"gag  rule"  forbidding  government-funded  family-planning  clinics  from  even 
discussing  abortion  with  their  patients. 

The  pro-censorship  feminists  base  their  efforts  on  the  largely  unexam- 
ined assumption  that  ridding  society  of  pornography  would  reduce  sexism  and 
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violence  against  women.  If  there  were  any  evidence  that  this  were  true,  anti- 
censorship feminists— myself  included— would  be  compelled  at  least  to  reexam- 
ine our  opposition  to  censorship.  But  there  is  no  such  evidence  to  be  found. 

A causal  connection  between  exposure  to  pornography  and  the  com- 
mission of  sexual  violence  has  never  been  established.  The  National  Research 
CounciTs  Panel  on  Understanding  and  Preventing  Violence  concluded  in  a 
1993  survey  of  laboratory  studies  that  "demonstrated  empirical  links  between 
pornography  and  sex  crimes  in  general  are  weak  or  absent."  Even  according  to 
another  research  literature  survey  that  former  U.S.  Surgeon  General  C.  Everett 
Koop  conducted  at  the  behest  of  the  staunchly  anti-pornography  Meese  Com- 
mission, only  two  reliable  generalizations  could  be  made  about  the  impact  of 
"degrading"  sexual  material  on  its  viewers:  it  caused  them  to  think  that  a vari- 
ety of  sexual  practices  was  more  common  than  they  had  previously  believed, 
and  to  more  accurately  estimate  the  prevalence  of  varied  sexual  practices. 

Correlational  studies  are  similarly  unsupportive  of  the  pro-censorship 
cause.  There  are  no  consistent  correlations  between  the  availability  of  pornog- 
raphy in  various  communities,  states  and  countries  and  their  rates  of  sexual 
offenses.  If  anything,  studies  suggest  an  inverse  relationship:  a greater  availabil- 
ity of  sexually  explicit  material  seems  to  correlate  not  with  higher  rates  of  sexual 
violence  but,  rather,  with  higher  indices  of  gender  equality.  For  example,  Singa- 
pore, with  its  tight  restrictions  on  pornography,  has  experienced  a much  greater 
increase  in  rape  rates  than  has  Sweden,  with  its  liberalized  obscenity  laws. 

There  is  mounting  evidence,  however,  that  MacDworkinite-type  laws 
will  be  used  against  the  very  people  they  are  supposed  to  protect— namely, 
women.  In  1992,  for  example,  the  Canadian  Supreme  Court  incorporated 
the  MacKinnon-Dworkin  concept  of  pornography  into  Canadian  obscenity 
law.  Since  that  ruling,  in  Butler  v.  The  Queen— v^hich  MacKinnon  enthusiasti- 
cally hailed  as  "a  stunning  victory  for  women"— well  over  half  of  all  feminist 
bookstores  in  Canada  have  had  materials  confiscated  or  detained  by  customs. 
According  to  the  Feminist  Bookstore  News,  a Canadian  publication,  "The  Butler 
decision  has  been  used . . . only  to  seize  lesbian,  gay,  and  feminist  material." 

Ironically  but  predictably,  one  of  the  victims  of  Canada's  new  law  is  An- 
drea Dworkin  herself.  Two  of  her  books.  Pornography:  Men  Possessing  Women 
and  Women  Hating,  were  seized,  custom  officials  said,  because  they  "illegally 
eroticized  pain  and  bondage."  Like  the  MacKinnon-Dworkin  model  law,  the  But- 
ler decision  makes  no  exceptions  for  material  that  is  part  of  a feminist  critique 
of  pornography  or  other  feminist  presentation.  And  this  inevitably  overbroad 
sweep  is  precisely  why  censorship  is  antithetical  to  the  fight  for  women's  rights. 

The  pornophobia  that  grips  MacKinnon,  Dworkin,  and  their  followers  has 
had  further  counterproductive  impacts  on  the  fight  for  women's  rights.  Cen- 
sorship factionalism  within  the  feminist  movement  has  led  to  an  enormously 
wasteful  diversion  of  energy  from  the  real  cause  of  and  solutions  to  the  on- 
going problems  of  discrimination  and  violence  against  women.  Moreover,  the 
"porn-made-me-do-it"  defense,  whereby  convicted  rapists  cite  MacKinnon  and 
Dworkin  in  seeking  to  reduce  their  sentences,  actually  impedes  the  aggressive 
enforcement  of  criminal  laws  against  sexual  violence. 
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A return  to  the  basic  principles  of  women's  liberation  would  put  the 
feminist  movement  back  on  course.  We  women  are  entitled  to  freedom  of 
expression— to  read,  think,  speak,  sing,  write,  paint,  dance,  photograph,  film, 
and  fantasize  as  we  wish.  We  are  also  entitled  to  our  dignity,  autonomy,  and 
equality.  Fortunately,  we  can— and  will— have  both. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Is  Pornography  Harmful  to  Women? 


1 he  issue  of  pornography  and  its  potential  harms,  particulariy  in  reinforcing 
the  subjugation  and  humiliation  of  females,  is  a perplexing  one. 

Efforts  to  censor  speech,  writing,  and  pictorial  material  (including  clas- 
sical art)  have  been  continuous  throughout  American  history.  The  success  of 
censorship  efforts  depends  mainly  on  the  dominating  views  in  the  particular 
era  in  which  the  efforts  are  being  made,  and  on  whether  conservative  or  liberal 
views  dominate  during  that  period.  In  the  conservative  Victorian  era,  morals 
crusader  Anthony  Comstock  persuaded  Congress  to  adopt  a broadly  worded  law 
banning  "any  book,  painting,  photograph,  or  other  material  design,  adapted, 
or  intended  to  explain  human  sexual  functions,  prevent  conception,  or  pro- 
duce abortion."  That  1873  law  was  in  effect  for  a hundred  years,  until  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  declared  its  last  remnants  unconstitutional  by  allowing  the  sale 
of  contraceptives  to  married  women  in  1963  and  to  single  women  in  1972. 

In  1986,  a pornography  commission  headed  by  then-Attorney  General  Ed- 
win Meese  maintained  that  the  "totality  of  evidence"  clearly  documents  the 
social  dangers  of  pornography  and  justifies  severe  penalties  and  efforts  to  re- 
strict and  eliminate  it.  At  the  same  time,  then-Surgeon  General  C.  Everett  Koop 
arrived  at  conclusions  that  opposed  those  of  the  Meese  commission.  Koop  stated 
that  "Much  research  is  still  needed  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  present 
knowledge  [of  laboratory  studies]  has  significant  real  world  implications  for 
predicting  [sexual]  behavior." 
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Should  Society  Recognize 
Two  Kinds  of  Marriage? 


YES:  Katherine  Shaw  Spaht;  from  "Stop  Sacrificing  America's 
Children  on  the  Cold  Altar  of  Convenience  for  Divorcing  Spouses/' 
Insight  on  the  News  (October  6-13,  1997) 

NO:  Ashton  Applewhite,  from  "It  Won't  Lower  the  Divorce  Rate 
and  Will  Raise  the  Human  and  Economic  Cost  of  Divorce,"  Insight 
on  the  News  (October  6-13,  1997) 


ISSUE  SUMMARY 


YES:  Professor  of  law  Katherine  Shaw  Spaht  states  that  the  main  ben- 
efit of  allowing  couples  to  commit  to  stricter  covenant  marriages  will 
be  to  reduce  the  devastating,  long-term  damage  divorce  inflicts  on 
America's  children.  She  maintains  that  there  are  other  "compelling 
values"  that  counterbalance  "the  siren  song  of  self-improvement." 

NO:  Author  Ashton  Applewhite  counters  that  repealing  or  rewrit- 
ing U.S.  no-fault  divorce  laws  and  championing  a stricter  covenant 
marriage  will  not  reduce  the  divorce  rate  because  divorce  is  the  "re- 
sult of  sweeping  social  changes  that  cannot  be  wished  away  with  a 
piece  of  sanctimonious  and  punitive  legislation."  She  concludes  that 
covenant  marriages  are  sexist,  will  hurt  children,  and  will  raise  the 
economic  and  emotional  cost  of  divorce. 


etween  1970  and  1990  the  divorce  rate  jumped  by  34  percent  in  the  United 
States.  Twenty  million  Americans,  close  to  one  in  ten,  are  divorced.  Practically 
every  state  has  adopted  a no-fault  divorce  policy.  With  half  of  all  marriages  now 
ending  in  divorce,  compared  with  about  one-third  in  1970,  about  1.2  million 
American  couples  get  divorced  each  year.  Despite  the  popular  inclination  to 
blame  no-fault  divorce  laws  for  this  increase,  experts  are  not  sure  how  much  of 
this  is  due  to  the  ease  with  which  divorces  can  be  obtained.  Other  factors  may 
have  an  equal  or  greater  impact  on  the  divorce  rate. 

In  past  centuries,  a couple's  personal  expectations  of  married  bliss  were 
much  more  limited  than  they  are  for  Americans  today.  In  earlier  times  a woman 
could  expect  to  spend  most  of  her  adult  life  rearing  children  and  providing 
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domestic  support  for  her  husband,  who  worked  from  sunup  to  sundown  six 
or  seven  days  a week.  It  was  not  until  1945  that  50  percent  of  the  American 
workforce  began  to  enjoy  a 40-hour,  5-day  workweek.  Also,  with  an  average  life 
expectancy  somewhere  between  35  and  47  years  and  with  one  in  five  mothers 
dying  in  childbirth,  death  often  brought  a marriage  to  an  early  end.  With  an 
average  life  expectancy  now  pushing  age  80;  couples  having  only  one,  two,  or 
no  children,  and  aging  baby-boomers  establishing  the  "graying  of  America"; 
divorce  ends  marriage  more  often  than  death  does. 

The  current  issue  focuses  on  a law  enacted  by  the  state  of  Louisiana  in  the 
summer  of  1997.  Following  several  failed  attempts  to  revoke  no-fault  divorce 
legislation  in  several  states,  including  Michigan  and  Iowa,  Louisiana  lawmakers 
adopted  a new  tactic  in  an  attempt  "to  slow  down  the  hemorrhaging  of  the 
American  family  through  the  no-fault  divorce  system."  The  new  law  recognizes 
two  kinds  of  marriage  and  requires  a couple  to  choose  between  a traditional 
marriage,  which  can  be  dissolved  by  a no-fault  divorce,  and  a new  kind  of 
marriage,  called  a "covenant  marriage,"  with  stricter  limits  on  both  separations 
and  divorce. 

Before  entering  a covenant  marriage,  a couple  must  participate  in  a pre- 
marital counseling  program  and  discuss  the  requirements  of  a covenant  mar- 
riage with  a clergy  person  or  other  counselor.  If  a covenant  marriage  goes  sour, 
the  couple  can  be  granted  a separation  only  if  there  is  proof  that  one  spouse  has 
committed  adultery,  has  abandoned  the  matrimonial  home  for  at  least  a year, 
has  been  sentenced  to  prison  or  death  for  a felony,  or  has  physically  or  sexually 
abused  the  spouse  or  a child.  A separation  can  also  be  granted  if  there  is  proof 
of  "cruel  treatment"  or  "habitual  intemperance"  by  one  spouse.  A divorce  can 
only  be  granted  if  the  couple  has  been  legally  separated  for  at  least  one  year  to 
eighteen  months  if  the  couple  have  a minor  child— or  if  they  have  lived  apart 
for  two  years.  The  grounds  for  a divorce  in  a covenant  marriage  are  limited 
to  proven  adultery,  imprisonment,  abandonment  for  a year,  or  physical/sexual 
abuse. 

A Louisiana  couple  who  choose  a traditional  marriage  can  be  granted  a 
no-fault  divorce  after  they  have  lived  apart  for  6 months  or  immediately  if  one 
spouse  is  guilty  of  adultery  or  has  been  sentenced  to  prison  or  death  for  a 
felony. 

In  the  following  selection,  Katherine  Shaw  Spaht  defends  covenant  mar- 
riages as  a major  step  in  reducing  too-easy  divorces.  Ashton  Applewhite  counters 
that  covenant  marriages  ignore  the  complexities  of  modern  society  and  that 
they  are  just  "the  first  step  in  a nationwide  movement  led  by  conservative 
Christians  and  'pro-family'  activists  to  rewrite  or  repeal  no-fault  divorce  laws." 
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Katherine  Shaw  Spaht 


YES 


Stop  Sacrificing  America's  Children 
on  the  Cold  Altar  of  Convenience 
for  Divorcing  Spouses 


o n June  6 [1997]  I listened  to  Judith  Wallerstein,  a prominent  psychologist 
from  California,  relate  the  results  of  her  most  recent  interviews  with  children 
of  divorce.  Wallerstein  has  followed  130  children  since  the  divorces  of  their  par- 
ents in  1971.  Twenty- five  years  later  these  children,  who  were  between  the  ages 
of  2 and  6 at  the  time  of  the  divorce,  expressed  to  her  in  their  own  words  their 
sentiments  about  the  divorce  in  the  following  terms:  "The  day  of  the  divorce 
my  childhood  ended." 

They  confided  that  at  the  time  of  the  divorce  they  were  terrified  of  being 
left  by  both  parents.  Their  closest  relatives  could  not  be  trusted  and,  as  a conse- 
quence, life  was  dangerous.  One  child  stated,  "I  would  go  days  at  a time  without 
speaking  one  word."  All  of  the  children  suffered  from  a lack  of  nurturing,  and 
each  has  lost  the  ability  to  be  dependent.  All  of  the  children  would  have  been 
shocked  to  learn  that  any  person  considered  "their  best  interests." 

The  entry  of  these  children  into  adulthood  was  shaped  by  the  divorces  of 
their  parents.  At  18  most  stopped  receiving  child  support;  they  were  expected 
to  support  themselves.  One-third  of  the  children  ended  their  careers  with  grad- 
uation from  high  school.  Only  six  received  full  support  from  their  parents  or 
stepparents;  the  other  children  who  pursued  more  education  worked  their  way 
through  school  and,  as  a consequence,  could  not  pursue  demanding  careers. 
All  of  these  children  wound  up  in  occupations  below  those  of  their  parents. 

These  children  of  divorce  expressed  the  view  that  the  law  was  unjust;  if 
their  parents  had  not  divorced,  all  of  them  would  have  received  full  support. 
They  felt  that  they  were  bearing  the  brunt  of  their  parents'  divorces.  Child- 
father  relationships  were  far  less  stable  than  in  an  intact  family.  Most  of  the 
fathers  remarried,  and  their  second  wives  resented  the  children  of  the  first 
marriage.  Many  of  the  fathers  sent  their  stepchildren  through  college,  but  not 
their  own  children  from  the  previous  marriage.  In  cases  of  court-ordered  and 
unmodified  child-custody  arrangements,  not  a single  child  had  a good  relation- 
ship with  the  non-custodial  parent.  Wallerstein  stated  her  conclusion  in  the 
following  terms: 


From  Katherine  Shaw  Spaht,  "Stop  Sacrificing  America's  Children  on  the  Cold  Altar  of  Convenience 
for  Divorcing  Spouses,"  Insight  on  the  News  (October  6-13,  1997).  Copyright  © 1997  by  News  World 
Communications,  Inc.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Insight  on  the  News. 
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Adults  get  over  the  divorce,  but  their  children's  suffering  doesn't  reach  a 
peak  at  divorce.  The  impact  of  the  divorce  increases  over  time— throughout  the 
first  three  decades  of  life  and  in  all  developmental  stages. 

Wallerstein's  results  and  her  conclusion  defy  the  conventional  un- 
derstanding of  the  1960s  and  1970s,  particularly  among  members  of  the 
therapeutic  profession,  that  children  would  benefit  from  divorce  because  they 
suffered  greater  harm  living  in  a household  where  the  parents  no  longer  loved 
each  other.  The  focus  should  be  on  the  happiness  of  the  spouses;  after  all,  chil- 
dren are  remarkably  resilient.  Peter  Kramer,  a clinical  professor  of  psychiatry  at 
Brown  University,  summarizes  this  view  in  the  Aug.  29  [1997]  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times:  "For  most  of  the  past  50  years,  enhanced  autonomy  has  been  a goal 
of  psychotherapy."  The  self-help  movement,  he  concludes,  resulted  in  the  view 
that  "[ojnce  both  partners  are  allowed  to  be  autonomous,  the  continuation  of 
marriage  becomes  more  truly  voluntary.  In  this  sense,  an  increase  in  divorce 
signals  social  progress.  So  it  seems  to  me  the  question  is  whether  any  other 
compelling  value  counterbalances  the  siren  song  of  self-improvement." 

Therapeutic  professions  have  been  disastrously  wrong  about  divorce,  and 
they  continue  to  be  wrong.  Not  only  have  we  failed  the  children  by  concentrat- 
ing on  the  happiness  of  the  two  adults-or,  in  many  cases,  of  only  one— but  we 
also  have  failed  the  larger  community.  Unlike  Kramer,  I believe  there  are  other 
"compelling  values"  that  counterbalance  "the  siren  song  of  self-improvement," 
which  is  a perfect  choice  of  words  to  describe  the  worship  of  self.  The  larger 
community  is  paying  the  price  for  the  phenomenon  of  "broken  homes"  be- 
cause the  therapeutic  community  has  discounted  the  compelling  value  of  such 
neglected  virtues  as  self-sacrifice,  altruism,  keeping  one's  promises,  bearing 
responsibility  and  performing  one's  duty. 

Unlike  Kramer,  we  in  Louisiana  believe  that  the  two-parent  home  in  which 
husband  and  wife  are  committed  to  each  other  is  the  ideal  institution  for 
rearing  children.  We  therefore  have  considered  how  we  can  encourage  that 
commitment,  which  often  runs  counter  to  an  individual's  selfish  impulses. 

Louisiana  has  launched  a noble  experiment  to  help  determine  the  answer 
to  both  questions.  The  subjects  of  the  experiment  are  fully  informed  volunteers 
who  choose  to  contract  into  a "covenant  marriage."  Covenant  marriage  is  more 
difficult  to  enter  into  than  a standard  marriage  and  it  involves  more-onerous 
obligations  once  it  has  been  celebrated— hence  the  name  covenant  marriage. 
The  choice  provokes  a conversation  between  bride  and  groom  about  each  one's 
expectations  of  marriage. 

If  the  expectations  of  bride  and  groom  are  reflected  in  their  choosing  to 
contract  into  a covenant  marriage,  then  they  undergo  premarital  counseling  by 
a trained  clergyman  or  secular  marriage  counselor  of  their  choice.  For  couples 
receiving  premarital  counseling  in  the  form  contemplated  by  the  covenant- 
marriage  law  the  opportunity  exists  for  a deeper  discussion  of  the  truly  serious 
nature  of  marriage,  the  inevitable  difficulties  that  will  arise  during  the  mar- 
riage, the  need  to  resolve  them  amicably  if  at  all  possible  and  the  community's 
expectations  for  the  couple's  union. 

The  opportunity  for  seriously  examining  the  meaning  of  marriage  will 
help  to  prevent  hasty  and  ill-advised  marriages  and  it  will  impress  upon  couples 
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that  do  marry  the  gravity  of  the  marriage  contract.  It  will  provide  them  with  a 
firmer  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a lifelong  relationship  and  stable  family. 

Equally  as  important  as  premarital  counseling,  the  couple  bound  by  a 
covenant  marriage  commit  to  marital  counseling  and  other  "reasonable  steps" 
to  preserve  their  union  "if  difficulties  arise  during  the  marriage."  Difficulties  are 
inevitable,  but  by  agreeing  in  advance  to  seek  steps  to  preserve  the  marriage  the 
couple  commit  to  the  virtuous  task  of  preserving  their  union  if  at  all  possible. 
The  bride  and  groom  who  contract  into  a covenant  marriage  are  sacrificing 
selfish  interests  in  advance  for  a higher  purpose,  a purpose  which  society  should 
encourage— sacrifice  for  those  whom  you  love.  Such  self-sacrifice  is  imperative 
in  the  necessarily  unselfish  task  of  rearing  children.  The  commitment  to  take 
"reasonable  steps"  to  preserve  the  marriage,  including  marital  counseling,  can 
only  help  strengthen  marriages. 

If  the  efforts  at  preserving  the  union  in  a covenant  marriage  are  unsuccess- 
ful, terminating  the  marriage  by  no-fault  divorce  requires  a significantly  longer 
waiting  period  of  two  years,  rather  than  the  current  180  days  required  for  a 
"standard"  marriage.  Within  that  two-year  period,  moreover,  the  covenanting 
spouse  who  has  kept  his  or  her  marriage  promises  may  seek  a legal  separation  or 
a divorce  against  the  spouse  who  has  not  kept  the  promises.  Conduct  considered 
a breach  of  promise  in  a covenant  marriage  consists  of  adultery,  being  convicted 
of  a felony,  abandoning  the  other  spouse  for  one  year  and  physical  or  sexual 
abuse  of  a spouse  or  child.  Such  conduct  constitutes  such  a serious  breach  of 
the  promises  undertaken  in  the  marriage  covenant  that  the  offended  spouse  is 
permitted  to  seek  an  end  to  the  marriage.  Interestingly,  domestic  violence  now 
is  a ground  for  divorce  for  the  first  time  under  Louisiana  law  and  then  only 
in  a covenant  marriage,  which  is  a strong  statement  about  the  community's 
collective  view  about  such  behavior. 

By  permitting  only  the  offended  spouse  who  kept  the  marriage  promises 
to  seek  an  immediate  end  to  a covenant  marriage,  the  community  makes  a 
powerful  statement  through  law  about  the  conduct  of  the  breaching  spouse.  It 
is  similar  to  an  ordinary  business  contract,  where  the  law  permits  only  the  party 
who  kept  the  contract's  promises  to  sue  the  other  party  for  breach  of  contract. 
In  the  context  of  an  ordinary  contract  the  court  assesses  blame  by  identifying 
the  party  that  breached  the  contract  and  either  orders  the  breaching  party  to 
perform  or  awards  the  injured  party  damages.  By  granting  an  exclusive  right 
to  initiate  divorce  to  the  innocent  spouse  in  a covenant  marriage,  the  offended 
spouse  enjoys  some  power  to  determine  when  the  marriage  ends  and,  poten- 
tially, the  terms  of  the  divorce— a power  that  often  is  described  as  "bargaining 
in  the  shadow  of  the  law." 

Restoration  of  power  to  the  innocent  spouse  provides  important  protec- 
tion for  women  and  their  children,  particularly  where  the  wife  has  chosen  to 
forego  or  to  interrupt  her  career  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  and  rearing  children. 
A woman  undoubtedly  risks  more  by  assuming  that  her  marriage  is  a lifelong 
relationship.  If  we  accept  that  she  should  have  a choice  either  to  pursue  a career 
or  to  sacrifice  it  for  the  good  of  the  family,  then  a covenant  marriage  provides 
a wife  a mechanism  for  gaining  greater  security  than  provided  by  a standard 
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marriage.  In  some  cases  it  will  permit  a woman  the  choice  of  rearing  her  own 
children,  a choice  that  the  community  should  foster. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Louisiana's  covenant  marriage  experiment  is  about 
nourishing  our  children  by  strengthening  marriage  as  an  institution. 

If,  as  Professor  Kramer  wrote  in  the  New  York  Times,  "an  increase  in  di- 
vorce signals  social  progress,"  how  do  we  explain  to  the  children  of  divorce 
that  "social  progress"  is  defined  without  considering  their  welfare?  Are  we  will- 
ing to  look  each  one  of  those  children  in  the  eye  and  respond  to  them  as  Kramer 
would  that  their  parents'  willingness  to  stay  together  would  have  been  " . . .out 
of  touch  with  [Americans']  traditional  values:  self-expression,  self-fulfillment, 
self-reliance"?  Should  we  shrug  our  shoulders  and  say,  as  he  suggests,  "that 
the  divorce  rate  reflects  our  national  values  with  great  exactness,  and  that  con- 
ventional modern  marriage— an  eternal  commitment  with  loopholes  galore- 
expresses  precisely  the  degree  of  loss  of  autonomy  that  we  are  able  to  tolerate" 
regardless  of  its  effect  on  children? 

In  at  least  one  state,  Americans  are  insisting  that  there  indeed  are  "com- 
pelling values"  that  counterbalance  "the  siren  song  of  self-improvement"— that 
there  indeed  are  shared  "national  values,"  which  strengthen  rather  than  destroy 
our  families.  My  hunch  is  that  many  more  states  will  follow  Louisiana's  lead  in 
pursuing  innovative  solutions  to  a very  real  problem. 


Ashton  Applewhite 


It  Won't  Lower  the  Divorce  Rate 
and  Will  Raise  the  Human  and 
Economic  Cost  of  Divorce 

C]>ovenant. marriage,"  now  legally  available  in  Louisiana  and  pending  before 
numerous  other  state  Legislatures,  is  the  first  step  in  a nationwide  movement 
led  by  conservative  Christians  and  "pro-family"  activists  to  rewrite  or  repeal  no- 
fault divorce  laws.  Under  covenant  marriage,  divorce  would  be  permitted  only 
on  narrow  grounds  such  as  adultery,  abuse,  abandonment,  felony  imprisonment 
or  a mutually  agreed-upon  two-year  separation.  It  seeks  to  "fortify"  marriage 
by  making  divorce  harder  and  thus  less  common.  It  won't  work. 

The  prevalence  of  divorce  in  America  is  a result  of  sweeping  social  changes 
that  cannot  be  wished  away  with  a piece  of  sanctimonious  and  punitive 
legislation.  Anticipating  litigation,  the  covenant-marriage  contract  is  really 
a postnuptial  agreement,  guaranteeing  that  those  who  make  mistakes  will  suf- 
fer exceedingly  in  their  undoing,  hardly  a Christian  attitude.  If  anything,  it 
should  be  harder  to  get  married,  not  to  end  a union  gone  wrong. 

There  lies  the  sole  benefit  of  this  legislation:  By  forcing  engaged  couples  to 
think  a little  harder  about  what  they're  getting  into,  covenant  marriage  should 
prevent  a number  of  disastrous  unions  from  occurring  in  the  first  place.  Many 
more  couples,  however,  pressured  into  feeling  that  "marriage  lite"  is  a cop-out, 
will  ignore  their  misgivings  and  live  to  regret  it. 

Covenant  marriage  won't  affect  the  divorce  rate.  Covenant  marriage  will  not 
succeed  in  its  primary  objective  because  there  never  has  been  any  correlation 
between  the  incidence  of  divorce  and  the  laws  on  the  books.  The  surge  of  di- 
vorces in  the  1960s  well  preceded  no-fault  legislation,  for  example,  and  the 
American  divorce  rate  has  in  fact  declined  slightly  in  recent  years.  As  sociolo- 
gist Andrew  Cherlin  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore,  a noted  scholar 
in  the  field,  puts  it,  "The  great  misconception  is  that  divorce  laws  change  peo- 
ple's behavior.  People's  behavior  changes  divorce  laws."  That's  why  there  is  no 
indication  that  public  attitudes  support  the  current  backlash. 

Many  conservatives  maintain  that  if  just  one  spouse  can  file  for  divorce,  or 
if  the  legal  hurdles  are  low,  more  couples  will  separate.  It's  a logical  argument. 


From  Ashton  Applewhite,  "It  Won't  Lower  the  Divorce  Rate  and  Will  Raise  the  Human  and  Eco- 
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but  not  an  accurate  one,  because  restrictive  laws  simply  are  not  an  effective  de- 
terrent. Just  as  capital  punishment  does  not  lower  the  crime  rate  and  restricting 
access  to  abortion  only  results  in  more  back-alley  operations,  people  who  want 
out  of  their  marriages  will  find  a way— legally  if  they  have  the  resources,  illegally 
if  not.  The  incidence  of  desertion  and  fraud,  which  does  correlate  with  stricter 
divorce  laws,  would  increase,  as  would  marital  homicides. 

Covenant  marriage  will  raise  the  human  and  economic  cost  of  divorce.  Because  re- 
sponsibility no  longer  had  to  be  assigned,  no-fault  divorce  eliminated  the  need 
for  one  spouse  to  sue  the  other.  This  made  the  whole  process  more  humane, 
simpler  and  much  less  expensive— and  is  precisely  what  covenant  marriage  leg- 
islation would  undo.  Assets  would  be  spent  on  lawyers  instead  of  building 
new  lives  or  providing  for  children,  a real  irony  given  the  pro-fault  move- 
ment's "pro-family"  stance.  Energy  would  go  into  excruciating  struggles  about 
offspring  and  property,  instead  of  into  figuring  out  how  to  maintain  decent 
relations  with  the  person  around  whom  life  once  centered,  and  to  moving  on. 

Described  in  a New  York  Times  article,  aptly  subtitled  "Blame  is  Back,"  as 
"an  emerging  campaign  to  restore  notions  of  guilt  to  divorce  law,"  the  repeal 
of  no-fault  would  result  in  a tragic  increase  in  the  kind  of  hostilities  that  can 
turn  divorce  proceedings  into  scorched-earth  campaigns.  As  anyone  who  has 
been  through  a "fault"  divorce  knows,  coming  up  with  grounds  is  the  most 
demoralizing  and  wounding  part  of  the  process.  Ruling  out  mediation  or  civil 
compromise,  this  bitter  exercise  mires  the  couple  in  accusations  and  repudia- 
tions, making  it  all  the  harder  to  heal  and  move  forward.  Blame  only  damages, 
but  the  notion  of  retribution  has  endless  appeal  for  the  self-righteous.  Perhaps 
the  blame  lobby  would  find  no-fault  divorce  more  palatable  if  it  were  renamed 
"bi-fault." 

Covenant  marriage  will  hurt  children.  Both  sides  in  this  debate  can  cite  count- 
less expert  opinions  as  to  the  effect  of  divorce  on  children,  whether  devastating 
or  benign.  Clearly,  divorce  does  not  guarantee  maladjustment  any  more  than 
growing  up  in  an  intact  home  guarantees  mental  health.  The  real  issue  is  how 
children  of  divorce  who  live  in  one,  or  two,  calm  and  happy  homes  fare  com- 
pared to  those  who  grow  up  in  intact  homes  filled  with  turmoil  or  icy  silence. 

One  thing  all  the  experts  agree  on,  though,  is  that  witnessing  or  being 
party  to  parental  conflict  is  what  harms  children.  By  making  their  parents'  di- 
vorce more  difficult  and  more  hostile,  covenant  marriage  ensures  the  prolonged 
exposure  of  children  to  the  most  damaging  possible  circumstances:  parents  who 
fight.  Too  often  their  deliverance  is  left  in  the  hands  of  strangers  and  overbur- 
dened courts.  Fractured  into  warring  camps,  families  often  never  fully  recover. 
Significantly,  even  psychologist  Judith  Wallerstein,  author  of  one  of  the  most- 
cited  studies  about  the  negative  effects  of  divorce  on  children,  opposes  legal 
efforts  to  make  divorce  harder. 

Covenant  marriage  raises  hurdles  that  already  are  high  enough.  The  current  out- 
cry that  divorce  has  gotten  "too  easy"  is  a periodic  complaint,  recalling  Horace 
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Greeley's  displeasure  in  the  late  19th  century  that  too  many  people  were  get- 
ting "unmarried  at  pleasure."  This  charge  is  cheap  to  make  but  impossible  to 
substantiate.  Everyone  believes  divorce  is  a bad  thing,  yet  everyone  knows  indi- 
viduals who  divorced  for  good  reasons.  By  the  same  token,  many  think  divorce 
is  "too  easy,"  but  would  be  hard  put  to  name  a single  person  for  whom  the  pro- 
cess was  anything  but  painful  and  arduous— as  it  should  be.  Fault  or  no-fault, 
divorce  is  not  lightly  undertaken. 

Neither  is  matrimony,  the  Donald  Trumps  of  the  world  notwithstanding. 
To  act  as  though  the  Louisiana  Legislature  had  just  invented  a way  to  make 
marriage  binding  and  meaningful  demeans  the  vows  which  have  joined  men 
and  women  for  millennia. 

Covenant  marriage  is  sexist  One  of  the  principal  rationales  behind  covenant 
marriage  is  that  it  will  provide  wives  with  legal  recourse  against  errant  husbands 
the  way  the  old  laws  did.  They  linked  property  to  "fault,"  forcing  the  divorcing 
wage-earner  to  continue  to  support  his  family  and  giving  "innocent"  wives 
considerable  leverage  in  negotiating  settlements.  The  loss  of  this  bargaining 
power  concerns  women's-rights  advocates  as  well,  joining  them  in  an  unlikely 
alliance  with  "pro-family"  forces. 

But  the  automatic  assumption  that  wives  are  victims  does  women  no  fa- 
vors and  is  unfair  to  the  many  "innocent"  husbands  whose  wives  leave  them. 
The  underlying  notion  of  innocence  vs.  guilt  should  be  jettisoned.  It  reinforces 
the  age-old  link  between  goodness  (innocence)  and  passivity,  a big  step  back- 
ward for  authentic  women's  rights.  It  also  completely  disregards  the  fact  that 
divorce  is  twice  as  likely  to  be  initiated  by  the  wife  as  the  husband,  and  that 
advancements  in  women's  social  and  political  status  correlate  with  access  to  af- 
fordable divorce.  Divorce  indeed  would  become  less  accessible  to  women  under 
covenant  marriage  because  it  would  cost  so  much  more. 

Covenant  marriage  ignores  social  reality.  Profoundly  reactionary,  the  covenant- 
marriage  movement  invokes  a return  to  a way  of  life  that  was  rooted  in  postwar 
prosperity,  only  available  to  a privileged  minority  and  never  all  that  golden. 
Of  course  it  would  be  wonderful  if  everyone  lived  happily  ever  after  and  all 
children  were  raised  by  loving  parents  who  made  it  home  by  3 o'clock.  But, 
like  it  or  not,  most  parents  must  work  outside  the  home.  Like  it  or  not,  the 
American  family  is  changing  shape:  60  percent  of  families  are  headed  by  a 
single  parent,  more  than  half  of  whom  have  never  been  married.  Like  it  or  not, 
marriage  is  becoming  less  relevant:  about  3.5  million  unmarried  opposite-sex 
couples  now  share  living  quarters,  up  from  2 million  a decade  ago;  men  and 
women  now  marry  later,  separate  from  one  another  more  frequently  and,  once 
separated,  are  less  likely  to  remarry. 

Because  of  these  and  other  wide-ranging  cultural  forces,  divorce  is  here 
to  stay.  As  sociologist  Arlie  Hochschild  puts  it,  "Women  have  gone  into  the 
labor  force,  but ...  we  have  not  rewired  the  notion  of  manhood  so  that  it 
makes  sense  to  participate  at  home.  Marriage  then  becomes  the  shock  absorber 
of  those  strains."  To  cope,  husbands  and  wives  need  help  figuring  out  fairer 
ways  to  distribute  responsibility  and  authority.  Meanwhile,  the  question  is  not 
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whether  these  changes  are  good  or  bad,  but  how  Americans  can  adapt  wisely 
and  compassionately  to  a domestic  landscape  in  profound  transition. 

Idealizing  the  traditional  nuclear  family  excludes  not  just  the  divorced, 
but  also  widows  and  widowers,  adopted  and  foster  children  and  all  those  who 
love  and  are  loved  outside  of  a legal  contract.  It  sanctions  job  discrimination 
against  working  parents  who  need  all  the  help  they  can  get.  It  ignores  the  fact 
that  divorce  often  brings  terrible  problems  to  light  (problems  that  continue  to 
seethe  privately  and  damagingly  in  many  intact  families)  and  that  divorce  very 
often  is  the  right  decision  for  both  the  adults  and  the  children  involved.  It  de- 
nies the  reality  that  many  divorced  parents  continue  to  cooperate  successfully 
in  raising  healthy  children.  And  it  perpetuates  the  myth  that  divorced  people 
do  not  honor  or  value  marriage.  It  is  time  for  our  religious  and  political  lead- 
ers to  stop  looking  back  at  outmoded  models  and  reach  ahead  to  innovative 
solutions. 

Covenant  marriage  is  morally  problematic.  Who  really  believes  that  physical 
abuse  or  abandonment  must  take  place  to  render  a marriage  intolerable?  Cer- 
tainly no  victim  of  mental  cruelty,  verbal  abuse,  confinement,  financial  or 
sexual  withholding,  threats  against  children  or  dozens  of  other  reprehensible 
behaviors  against  which  covenant  marriage  will  offer  no  recourse. 

Even  more  troubling  is  the  quality  of  married  life  implicitly  sanctioned 
by  this  legislation.  The  threat  of  an  ugly,  protracted  legal  battle  indeed  will  im- 
mobilize a number  of  deeply  unhappy  spouses.  But  the  thought  that  someone 
would  want  to  stay  married  against  his  or  her  partner's  desires  runs  contrary  to 
any  humane  notion  of  how  people  who  once  cared  deeply  about  each  other— 
and  may  still— should  treat  each  other.  What  kind  of  marriage  can  it  be  when 
one  spouse  is  present  against  his  or  her  will?  What  kind  of  life  can  be  lived  in 
rooms  full  of  rage  and  despair?  Wedlock  indeed,  but  no  place  for  children,  nor 
for  responsible  adults. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Should  Society  Recognize 
Two  Kinds  of  Marriage? 


o riginally  the  church  and  the  state  became  involved  in  regulating  marriage 
out  of  self-interest  in  providing  security  for  the  children  on  whom  the  future 
stability  of  society  would  depend  and  also  to  clarify  inheritance.  Nowadays  the 
interests  of  the  child  in  the  permanence  of  marriage  seem  to  have  taken  second 
place  to  the  self-expression,  self-fulfillment,  and  self-reliance  of  the  divorcing 
parents.  In  recent  decades  the  divorce  rate  for  couples  with  children  has  gone 
up  much  faster  than  the  divorce  rate  for  childless  couples.  Today  most  divorces 
involve  children,  and  every  year  more  than  one  million  youngsters  are  involved 
in  a divorce  situation. 

Debates  rage  about  the  short-  and  long-term  effects  of  parental  divorce 
on  children.  Most  studies  focus  on  the  negative  impact  of  divorce  in  many 
areas  of  children's  lives  as  they  struggle  to  cope.  Other  studies  have  found  that 
some  children  who  have  to  deal  with  parental  divorce  have  shown  enhanced 
maturity,  self-esteem,  empathy,  and  less  rigid  gender  roles. 

Similar  debates  rage  over  the  alleged  disadvantages  experienced  by  chil- 
dren in  single-parent  families.  Psychologist  June  Stephenson,  for  instance,  has 
reported  on  her  research  showing  that  the  case  for  two-parent  families  being 
"the  best"  is  grossly  overstated.  Her  studies  show  that  a variety  of  family  forms, 
including  single-parent  families,  can  produce  children  who  are  as  well  adjusted 
as  or  better  adjusted  than  those  reared  in  two-parent  families. 

Martha  Kegel,  staff  attorney  with  the  Louisiana  chapter  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  raised  another  consideration  you  may  want  to  consider 
as  you  weigh  the  argument  of  Spaht,  supporting  the  option  of  a traditional  or 
covenant  marriage,  and  Applewhite's  argument  that  covenant  marriage  will  not 
work  because  American  culture  does  not  support  the  expectations  and  behav- 
ioral values  needed  to  sustain  life-long  marriages.  Kegel  has  called  the  covenant 
marriage  bill  a "Trojan  horse,"  which  would  in  some  cases  harm  children  by 
holding  them  hostage  to  bad  marriages.  "It  has  the  laudable  goal  of  keeping 
families  together,  but  it  makes  divorce  difficult  or  even  impossible  in  many 
unfortunate  situations  where  divorce  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  chil- 
dren." Kegel  also  criticized  the  bill  "as  an  attempt  to  use  the  government  to 
enforce  one  religious  doctrine  regarding  divorce." 

One  of  the  more  interesting  and  pragmatic  aspects  of  this  debate  is  raised 
by  columnist  James  Carville  when  he  mused  about  what  would  have  happened 
if,  after  stalling  for  a year  before  asking  Mary  Matalin  to  be  his  wife,  he  had 
suggested  going  with  Marriage  Option  B— the  quickie  kind.  "Or  worse  yet:  What 
if  I asked  Mary  to  be  my  wife  and  she  only  wanted  Option  B?  Will  this  new 
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law  result  in  legions  of  young  Louisiana  lovers  avoiding  the  so-called  choice 
altogether  by  hopping  in  the  Chevy  and  heading  for  Las  Vegas?" 
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ISSUE  17 


Is  Chemical  Castration  an  Acceptable 
Punishment  for  Male  Sex  Offenders? 


YES:  Douglas  J.  Besharov,  from  "Sex  Offenders:  Yes:  Consider 
Chemical  Treatment/'  ABA  Journal  (July  1992) 

NO:  Andrew  VachhS;  from  "Sex  Offenders:  No:  Pragmatically  Im- 
potent," ABA  Journal  Quly  1992) 


ISSUE  SUMMARY 


YES:  Douglas  J.  Besharov,  a resident  scholar  at  the  American  Enter- 
prise Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.,  argues  that  carefully  conducted 
research  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  shows  that  chemical  cas- 
tration is  effective,  more  humane,  and  much  less  expensive  than 
imprisonment  for  some  convicted  compulsive  sex  offenders. 

NO:  Andrew  Vachhs,  a juvenile  justice  advocate  and  novelist,  asserts 
that  chemical  and  surgical  castration  both  fail  to  address  aggression 
as  an  underlying  motive  for  repeat  sex  offenders. 


lR.apists  and  child  molesters  in  California  can  choose  between  chemical  cas- 
tration and  indefinite  incarceration.  Whether  we  live  in  California  or  another 
state,  we  and  the  politicians  we  elect  to  make  our  laws  will  have  to  learn  what 
the  facts  are  about  this  very  controversial  and  emotional  issue. 

Until  1996,  this  issue  surfaced  occasionally,  but  it  never  quite  received 
serious  public  attention.  That  situation  is  changing,  as  research  continues  with 
Depo-Provera,  a synthetic  form  of  the  hormone  progesterone  that  suppresses 
the  male  hormone  testosterone  and  thus  eliminates  sex  drive.  As  news  of  this 
research  spreads,  convicted  sex  offenders  are  starting  to  ask  the  courts  to  allow 
them  to  choose  between  being  sent  to  prison  or  being  sentenced  to  counseling 
and  ongoing  treatment  with  Depo-Provera. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  procedure  in  question  here  is  chemical 
castration,  not  permanent  surgical  castration.  In  Texas,  for  instance,  Steven 
Allen  Butler,  who  had  raped  a 13-year-old  girl,  asked  for  surgical  castration 
and  10  years  of  probation  as  his  punishment  instead  of  imprisonment.  The 
district  court  initially  agreed  to  his  request  but  later  withdrew  its  approval  af- 
ter protests  by  civil  liberties  groups  and  the  refusal  of  physicians  to  perform 
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the  procedure.  Butler  himself  had  second  thoughts  about  the  operation.  While 
some  view  surgical  castration  as  "a  return  to  the  Dark  Ages,"  chemical  castra- 
tion with  antiandrogenic  hormones  has  been  an  accepted  treatment  for  many 
sex  offenders. 

A case  study  reported  by  John  Money,  founder  and  director  of  the  Psy- 
chohormonal  Research  Unit  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  Institutions,  illus- 
trates the  ambivalence  raised  by  this  issue:  A young  man  came  to  the  Hopkins 
clinic  seeking  help  with  a compulsive  behavior  he  did  not  understand.  At  inter- 
vals he  would  find  himself  driving  around  searching  for  a church.  He  then  went 
into  an  trance  state  where  he  could  not  recall  what  he  did  between  finding  the 
church  and  some  time  later.  For  18  months,  with  counseling  and  a weekly  shot 
of  Depo-Provera,  his  compulsive  behavior  was  eliminated.  Then,  while  on  his 
way  to  an  appointment  at  the  clinic,  he  felt  a need  to  follow  a school  bus  that 
had  triggered  his  compulsion  as  it  passed  a church. 

The  patient's  premonition  had  been  only  partly  fulfilled  on  this  particular 
occasion  for,  on  the  far  side  of  the  church,  there  was  only  a little  boy  playing.  'T 
didn't  stop,"  the  patient  said.  "I  went  on  past,  but  I had  to  come  back  again.  And 
after  I came  back  the  third  time,  I just,  I just  like,  uh,  relaxed;  and  I was  able  to 
pull  myself  together,  and  come  on  into  the  city.  I don't  know  what  happened. 
There  was  a change.  Just  all  of  a sudden  I quit  driving  around." 

The  patient's  agitation  over  this  relapse  to  his  compulsive  driving  around 
in  search  of  a church  allowed  Money  to  uncover  what  had  been  happening 
during  his  trance  states.  Before  being  treated  with  Depo-Provera,  when  the 
patient  found  a church  he  would  look  around  to  "find  a youth  at  the  age  of  pu- 
berty with  whom  he  would  strike  up  a friendly  conversation,  and  then,  utterly 
without  warning,  punch  and  kick  him,  and  drive  away."  For  18  months,  Depo- 
Provera  freed  him  of  his  compulsive  search  and  the  trance-state  and  subsequent 
assault  that  followed  his  finding  a church.  Money  was  then  able  to  uncover  the 
childhood  history  behind  the  compulsive  assault  behavior  and  treat  it.  How- 
ever, as  successful  as  the  Depo-Provera  was  for  18  months,  there  was  still  the 
chance  of  a mild  or  even  dangerous  relapse. 

This  risk  of  relapse  is  a major  factor  in  the  following  debate  between  Dou- 
glas J.  Besharov  and  Andrew  Vachhs.  Watch  for  other  points  of  disagreement 
and  concern  as  you  read  their  brief  statements.  Think  about  what  additional 
information  you  would  like  to  have  on  this  issue. 
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Douglas  J.  Besharov 


YES 


Sex  Offenders:  Consider 
Chemical  Treatment 

S urgical  castration  has  never  been  very  popular  in  this  country,  although  it 
has  been  used  sporadically  in  a number  of  states  for  more  than  100  years,  and 
was  a common  remedy  in  Germany  and  Denmark  as  late  as  the  1960s. 

Although  many  castrated  men  may  be  capable  of  intercourse,  the  limited 
research  that  exists  suggests  that  the  repeat-offense  rate  is  low.  On  humani- 
tarian and  civil  liberties  grounds,  however,  most  experts  now  oppose  the  pro- 
cedure and  it  is  unlikely  that  many  courts  will  turn  to  it  as  an  alternative  to 
incarceration— especially  since  there  is  a better  option. 

First  tried  more  than  25  years  ago,  the  use  of  hormone  suppressors— also 
known  as  "chemical  castration"— has  proven  highly  effective  for  certain  sex 
offenders.  The  most  common  drug  used  is  medroxyprogesterone  acetate,  a syn- 
thetic progesterone  originally  developed  as  a contraceptive  marketed  as  Depo- 
Provera. 

According  to  a 1990  article  in  the  American  Journal  of  Criminal  Law,  this 
treatment,  when  given  to  men,  "reduces  the  production  and  effects  of  testos- 
terone, thus  diminishing  the  compulsive  sexual  fantasy.  Formerly  insistent 
and  commanding  urges  can  be  voluntarily  controlled."  It  creates  what  another 
writer  called  "erotic  apathy."  Fifty  sex  offender  clinics  in  this  country  now  use 
chemical  therapy,  and  it  is  even  more  widely  used  in  Europe. 

Low  Recidivism 

Carefully  conducted  research  indicates  that  hormone  therapy  works— when  cou- 
pled with  appropriate  counseling— for  most  paraphiliacs  (sex  offenders  driven 
by  overwhelming  sexual  fantasies).  Recidivism  rates  are  under  5 percent. 

Just  as  in  surgical  castration,  the  subject  can  still  have  erections,  and  many 
successfully  impregnate  their  wives.  For  this  reason,  hormone  treatment  does 
not  work  for  antisocial  personalities  or  for  those  whose  sex  offenses  are  moti- 
vated by  feelings  of  anger,  violence  or  power.  The  treatment  does  not  reach  the 
causes  of  their  harmful  behavior.  Thus,  proper  diagnosis  is  essential. 

Some  may  argue  that  hormone  treatment  as  an  alternative  to  incarceration 
is  too  lenient  for  serious  sex  crimes.  First,  it  is  possible  to  combine  treatment 


From  Douglas  J.  Besharov,  "Sex  Offenders:  Yes:  Consider  Chemical  Treatment,"  ABA  Journal  Quly 
1992).  Copyright  © 1992  by  The  American  Bar  Association.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  ABA 
Journal. 
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YES  / Douglas  J.  Besharov 
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with  incarceration.  But  more  importantly,  we  should  remember  how  frequently 
serious  offenders  serve  very  short  sentences.  Nationally,  convicted  rapists  serve 
less  than  6 years  in  jail,  and  that  does  not  include  all  those  who  plead  guilty  to  a 
lesser  offense.  For  too  many  offenders,  the  sexual  abuse  and  violence  in  prisons 
merely  heightens  their  propensity  to  commit  further  crime. 

Recognizing  the  sexual  side  of  some  rapes  in  no  way  seeks  to  blame  the 
victim,  or  denies  the  violent,  hateful  aspect  of  rape.  Promoting  an  apparently 
effective  therapy  does  not  condone  the  behavior,  but  it  does  protect  future 
victims. 

Others  will  oppose  using  these  drugs  because,  even  though  they  work, 
they  are  an  invasion  of  bodily  integrity  and  reproductive  freedom.  (Side  ef- 
fects include  weight  gain,  hot  flashes  and  hypertension.)  But  it  is  more  accurate 
to  see  them  as  equivalent  to  the  psychotropic  drugs,  which  include  antide- 
pressants, antipsychotics  and  tranquilizers,  now  routinely  used  to  treat  many 
mental  disorders. 

Some  would  even  deny  defendants  the  right  to  accept  the  treatment  in 
lieu  of  imprisonment— because  the  choice  is  inherently  coercive.  Perhaps  it 
is.  But  the  question  is  this:  When  faced  with  the  certainty  of  incarceration, 
wouldn't  we  all  want  to  be  able  to  make  such  a choice?  To  ask  the  question  is 
to  answer  it. 

After  all  the  sensationalism,  the  use  of  hormone-supp>ressing  drugs,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  holds  great  promise  for  reducing  the  level  of  sexual  violence  against 
women  and  children.  As  a voluntary  alternative,  it  is  in  both  the  defendant's 
and  society's  interest. 


Andrew  Vachhs 


^NO 


Sex  Offenders:  Pragmatically  Impotent 

.^».s  a criminal  justice  response  to  the  chronic,  dangerous  sexual  psychopath, 
castration  of  any  kind  is  morally  pernicious  and  pragmatically  impotent.  Even 
if  we  could  ignvore  the  implications  of  mutilation-as-compensation  for  criminal 
offenses,  castrai’:ion  must  be  rejected  on  the  most  essential  of  grounds:  The 
"cure"  will  exacerbate  the  "disease." 

Proponents  of  castration  tell  us:  1)  It  will  heal  the  offender  (and  thus 
protect  society),  and  2)  it  would  be  the  offender's  own  choice. 

Violent  sex  offenders  are  not  victims  of  their  heightened  sex  drives. 
Rapists  may  be  "expressing  their  rage."  Predatory  pedophiles  may  be  "replaying 
their  old  scripts."  But  any  sexual  sadist,  properly  interviewed,  will  tell  you  the 
truth:  They  do  what  they  do  because  they  want  to  do  it.  Their  behavior  is  not 
the  product  of  sickness— it  is  volitional. 

Castration  will  not  remove  the  source  of  a violent  sex  offender's  rage- 
only  one  single  instrument  of  its  expression.  Rapes  have  been  committed  with 
broomsticks,  coke  bottles— any  blunt  object.  Indeed,  most  criminal  statutes 
now  incorporate  just  such  a possibility. 

And  imagine  a violent  rapist  whose  hatred  of  women  occupies  most  of  his 
waking  thoughts.  Imagine  him  agreeing  to  castration  to  avoid  a lengthy  prison 
sentence.  Imagine  his  rage  festering  geometrically  as  he  stews  in  the  bile  of  what 
"they"  have  done  to  him.  Does  anyone  actually  believe  such  a creature  has  been 
rendered  harmless? 

An  escalating  pattern  is  characteristic  of  many  predatory  sex  offenders— 
castration  is  likely  to  produce  an  internal  demand  for  even  higher  levels  of 
stimulation. 

The  castration  remedy  implies  some  biomedical  cause  for  sexual  offenses. 
Once  fixed,  the  offender  ceases  to  be  a danger.  This  is  nonsense— the  motiva- 
tion for  sexual  assault  will  not  disappear  with  the  severed  genitalia  or  altered 
hormones. 

In  Germany,  Klaus  Grabovvski  avoided  a life  sentence  by  agreeing  to  cas- 
tration. Released,  he  began  covert  hormone  injections.  In  1980,  he  strangled  a 
7-year-old  girl  and  buried  her  body.  At  trial,  his  defense  was  that  the  castration 
had  removed  any  sexual  feelings,  that  he  had  lured  the  child  to  his  apartment 
because  he  loved  children  and  killed  her  in  response  to  blackmail  threats. 


From  Andrew  Vachhs,  "Sex  Offenders:  No:  Prag^matically  Impotent,"  ABA  Journal  Ouly  1992).  Copy- 
right © 1992  by  The  American  Bar  Association.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  ABA  Journal 
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High  Predatory  Drive 

Even  the  most  liberal  of  Americans  have  become  suspicious  of  a medical  model 
to  explain  sex  offenders.  Such  offenders  may  plot  and  plan,  scheme  and  stalk 
for  months,  utilize  the  most  elaborate  devices  to  avoid  detection,  even  network 
with  others  and  commercially  profit  from  their  foul  acts. 

But  some  psycho-apologist  can  always  be  found  to  claim  the  poor  soul 
was  deep  in  the  grip  of  irresistible  impulse  when  he  was  compelled  to  attack. 
Imagine  the  field  day  the  expert-witness  fraternity  will  have  explaining  how  the 
castrated  child  molester  who  later  killed  his  new  victims  was  rendered  insane 
as  a result  of  the  castration  itself. 

Sex  offender  treatment  is  the  growth  industry  of  the  1990s.  Chemical 
castration  already  looms  as  a Get-Out-of-Jail-Free  Card. 

Castration  validates  the  sex  offender's  self-portrait:  He  is  the  victim;  he 
can't  help  himself.  It  panders  to  our  ugliest  instincts,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
cowardice— the  refusal  to  call  evil  by  its  name. 

Nor  can  castration  be  defended  because  the  perpetrator  chooses  it.  Leav- 
ing aside  the  obvious  issue  of  coercion,  under  what  theory  does  a convicted 
criminal  get  to  select  his  own  (non-incarcerative)  sentence? 

America  loves  simple  solutions  to  complex  problems,  especially  solutions 
with  political  utility,  like  boot  camp  for  youthful  offenders.  The  last  thing  our 
cities  need  is  muggers  in  better  physical  shape. 

When  it  comes  to  our  own  self-interest  (and  self-defense),  the  greatest 
sickness  is  stupidity.  Castration  qualifies  ...  on  all  counts. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Is  Chemical  Castration  an  Acceptable 
Punishment  for  Male  Sex  Offenders? 


he  history  of  castration  as  a penalty  for  sexual  assaults  in  America  can  be 
traced  back  to  colonial  times,  when  laws  and  courts  sought  to  protect  Ameri- 
can society  from  "unnatural  and  inordinate  copulations"  between  black  men 
and  white  women.  All  of  the  13  colonies  prohibited  sexual  relations  between 
black  men  (both  freemen  and  slaves)  and  white  women  (but  not  between  white 
men  and  black  women).  Although  black  men  who  were  convicted  of  raping 
white  women  were  usually  hanged,  most  colonies  also  allowed  vigilantes,  as 
well  as  the  courts,  to  castrate  black  men  who  raped,  attempted  to  rape,  or  had 
consensual  sex  with  white  women. 

In  this  century,  castration  has  been  imposed  by  the  courts  for  men  and 
sterilization  for  women  who  were  judged  mentally  retarded.  The  courts  eventu- 
ally declared  this  "treatment"  unconstitutional.  The  current  debate  over  chem- 
ical and  surgical  castration  revolved  around  its  use  as  a substitute  for  costly 
long-term  imprisonment  of  child  molesters  and  rapists. 

In  September  1996  California  became  the  first  state  to  require  chemical 
castration  of  child  molesters  who  have  been  convicted  of  committing  a sec- 
ond sexual  assault  against  a child  under  13  years  of  age.  Within  a few  months, 
Montana  and  Georgia  became  the  second  and  third  states  to  require  chemical 
castration  of  child  molesters.  Other  states  are  trying  to  pass  similar  measures. 

In  May  1997  Texas  became  the  first  state  to  make  surgical  castration  avail- 
able as  an  option  for  repeat  child  molesters  serving  time  in  prison.  Governor 
George  W.  Bush  signed  into  law  a bill  that  allows  voluntary  surgical  castration 
for  inmates  21  or  older  who  have  been  convicted  of  sexual  offenses  against  chil- 
dren two  or  more  times.  In  signing  the  law.  Bush  predicted  that  it  will  reduce 
child  sex  offenses  in  Texas,  where  an  estimated  7,000  people  are  imprisoned  for 
sex  crimes. 

Advocates  of  surgical  castration  are  quick  to  point  out  that  50-60  percent 
of  convicted  sex  offenders  who  go  through  the  standard  prison  rehabilitation 
program  become  repeat  offenders  after  they  are  paroled.  Also,  whereas  un- 
treated sex  offenders  have  an  80  percent  recidivism  rate,  only  3 percent  of 
surgically  castrated  sex  offenders  repeat  their  offenses.  California  legislators 
were  reminded  that  repeat  offender  rates  among  child  molesters  in  Europe 
dropped  from  almost  100  percent  to  just  2 percent  when  chemical  castration 
was  instituted. 

Among  the  arguments  cited  against  chemical  castration  is  the  fact  that 
sex  offenders  who  undergo  this  treatment  as  a condition  for  parole  can  walk 
into  almost  any  training  gym  and  buy  steroids  to  counter  the  effects  of  the 
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Depo-Provera  treatment.  This  argument  says  that  taxpayers  will  be  paying  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  treatment  that  has  not  been  proven  to  work,  can  easily  be 
circumvented,  and  will  wear  off  quickly  at  the  end  of  the  offender's  parole. 

Sorting  out  the  facts  and  finding  comparable  examples  of  the  effectiveness 
of  chemical  and  surgical  castration  is  only  part  of  resolving  this  controversial 
issue.  It  is  an  issue  that  society  is  just  beginning  to  deal  with.  The  arguments 
raised  by  Besharov  and  Vachhs  provide  us  with  a starting  point  for  debate, 
but  more  facts  and  much  more  discussion  is  needed  before  this  issue  can  be 
resolved. 

Suggested  Readings 

V.  T.  Cheny,  A Brief  History  of  Castration,  voL  1,  trans.  Alan  H.  Peterson 
(American  Focus  Publishing  Company,  1996). 

"Castration  or  Incarceration?"  New  Scientist  (September  21,  1996). 

A.  J.  Malcomb  et  al.,  "Should  a Sexual  Offender  Be  Allowed  Castration?" 
British  Medical  Journal  (September  25,  1993). 

J.  Money,  Love  and  Love  Sickness:  The  Science  of  Sex,  Gender  Differences  and 
Pairbonding  yohn  Hopkins  University  Press,  1980). 

J.  Money,  The  Lovemap  Guidebook:  A Definitive  Statement  (Continuum 
Press,  1999). 

R.  Wille  and  K.  M.  Beier,  "Castration  in  Germany,"  Annuals  of  Sex  Research 
(1989). 
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ISSUE  18 


Should  Public  Libraries 
Provide  Sexuality  Materials? 


YES:  Martha  Cornog,  from  "Is  Sex  Safe  in  Your  Library?  How  to 
Fight  Censorship,"  Library  Journal  (August  1993) 

NO:  James  L.  Sauer,  from  "In  Defense  of  Censorship,"  The  Chris- 
tian Librarian  (February  1993) 


ISSUE  SUMMARY 


YES:  Martha  Cornog,  editor  of  Libraries,  Erotica,  and  Pornography, 
maintains  that  public  libraries  have  a responsibility  to  preserve  all 
literature  that  is  part  of  our  cultural  heritage  for  patrons  and  fu- 
ture generations.  Public  libraries  that  preserve  and  make  available 
materials,  including  controversial  sexuality  materials,  facilitate  and 
promote  debate,  which  is  essential  in  the  democratic  process. 

NO:  James  L.  Sauer,  a librarian  at  Eastern  College  in  Phoenixville, 
Pennsylvania,  maintains  that  free  speech  is  not  unlimited— it  is  gov- 
erned by  and  must  serve  the  moral  order.  Thus,  it  is  proper  for 
libraries  to  use  their  censorship  power  to  curb  unfettered  expression 
that  violates  or  attacks  the  moral  values  of  society. 


Ct  ershon  Legman,  writing  in  "The  Lure  of  the  Forbidden,"  in  Martha  Cornog, 
ed..  Libraries,  Erotica,  and  Pornography  (Oryx  Press,  1991),  makes  this  statement: 

The  libraries'  censorship,  except  at  the  provincial  lending  level . . . has  para- 
doxically had  the  opposite  effect:  that  of  preserving,  in  many  cases,  the  very 
books  that  would  otherwise  have  been  destroyed For  essentially,  the  li- 

braries' effort  is  to  protect  the  books  for  and  sometimes  against  the  readers, 
and  not  to  protect  the  readers  from  the  books. 

The  role  of  the  library  in  deciding  what  materials  should  and  should  not 
be  made  available  to  the  public— or  even  if  libraries  have  the  right  to  refrain 
from  providing  certain  material— is  the  focus  of  this  issue.  Censorship  in  any 
form  has  always  raised  controversy  in  countries  in  which  freedom  of  speech  is 
a valued  right.  The  issue  becomes  even  more  complicated  when  the  speech  in 
question  is  sexual  in  nature,  as  the  following  examples  illustrate. 
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In  1985  Congressman  Chalmers  P.  Wylie  (R-Ohio)  added  an  amendment 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  appropriations  bill  that  would  have  reduced  the  li- 
brary's budget  by  the  exact  amount  it  would  cost  to  have  Playboy  magazine  put 
into  Braille  and  made  available  through  the  National  Library  Service  for  the 
Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped.  After  the  Librarian  of  Congress  withdrew 
Playboy  from  the  list  of  magazines  to  be  put  into  Braille,  Playboy  Enterprises, 
several  blind  individuals  and  advocacy  organizations,  and  the  American  Library 
Association  sued  successfully  for  full  funding. 

In  1993  libraries  across  the  nation  had  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  pur- 
chase pop  singer  Madonna's  sexually  explicit  picture  book  Sex.  Some  libraries 
faced  massive  demonstrations,  letter  and  phone  campaigns,  and  interventions 
by  civic  leaders.  Nearly  all  retained  the  book  despite  the  protests.  The  anti- 
Sex  contingent  cited  as  reasons  for  not  carrying  the  book  its  lack  of  enduring 
value,  poor  binding,  high  price,  and  self-promotional  ballyhoo.  The  pro-Sex 
contingent  denounced  censorship  and  cited  as  reasons  for  carrying  the  book  its 
ranking  as  a best-seller,  public  interest,  the  author's  popularity,  and  a desire  to 
spare  patrons  the  cost  of  satisfying  their  curiosity. 

Since  1992  the  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  Public  Library  Board  of  Trustees 
has  been  locked  in  a disagreement  with  the  Fairfax  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors. At  issue  is  the  policy  of  having  free  copies  of  the  Washington  Blade,  a 
gay  newspaper,  available  along  with  other  free  information  in  library  lobbies. 
Responding  to  complaints  from  patrons  and  conservative  Christian  activists, 
county  supervisors  have  pressured  the  library  to  remove  the  Blade  or  to  restrict 
access  to  it.  The  library  board  twice  voted  to  retain  the  newspaper,  which,  in 
the  interim,  moved  its  sexually  explicit  personal  ads  to  a separate  section  not 
included  with  library  copies.  County  supervisors  threatened  to  abolish  the  li- 
brary board  but  lacked  the  authority  to  do  so.  More  recently,  one  supervisor 
proposed  prohibiting  county  employees  from  participating  in  any  activity  that 
might  encourage  violation  of  the  state's  rarely  enforced  antisodomy  law,  which 
would  make  those  who  put  the  Blade  in  the  lobbies  subject  to  being  fired.  Other 
efforts  focused  on  encouraging  the  selection  of  antigay  board  members. 

Meanwhile,  the  Fairfax  library  system  purchased  11  titles  suggested  by 
Christian  activists  to  balance  the  over  100  gay  books  in  its  collection.  These 
titles  offer  the  conservative  Christian  perspective  that  homosexuality  can  be 
"cured"  or  "reformed"  through  counseling  and  changes  in  lifestyle.  The  Fair- 
fax Lesbian  and  Gay  Citizens  Association  responded  by  donating  78  titles  to 
counter  the  antigay  books. 

The  tensions  public  libraries  face  in  these  and  similar  debates  over  the 
censorship  of  sexuality  materials  are  likely  to  increase  as  the  gap  grows  be- 
tween religious  conservatives  who  favor  censorship  to  preserve  moral  values 
and  liberals  who  favor  free  speech  and  open  debate. 

In  the  following  selections,  Martha  Cornog  criticizes  the  censors  and  ar- 
gues that  public  libraries  have  a responsibility  to  make  available  informative, 
if  controversial,  sexuality  materials.  James  L.  Sauer  defends  censorship  as  a 
valuable  process  through  which  the  morals  of  society  may  be  preserved. 
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Martha  Cornog 


YES 


Is  Sex  Safe  in  Your  Library? 
How  to  Fight  Censorship 


hen  most  of  us  think  of  free  libraries,  we  think  of  free  books,  even 
books  that  have  been  described  as  improper,  questionable,  controversial,  objec- 
tionable, or  as  exotic,  erotic  literature— all  euphemisms  for  books  about  sex.  Of 
the  three  historical  arenas  for  censorship— sex,  religion,  and  politics— only  sex 
has  maintained  enough  widespread  power  to  evoke  the  censor  as  we  enter  the 
21st  century.  We  have  laws  against  sexual  expression  but  not  against  religious 
or  political  expression.  Thus,  librarians  cannot  avoid  censorship  battles  about 
sex,  especially  at  a time  when  sexual  issues  saturate  the  media  and  sexual  prob- 
lems beset  patrons  who  desperately  need  information  about  sexual  harassment, 
AIDS,  sex  education,  abortion,  or  homosexuality. 

Yet  library  censorship,  especially  of  sexuality  materials,  has  proliferated  in 
the  last  25  years.  Where  is  censorship  headed?  What  does  it  mean  for  libraries? 

Censorship  of  sexuality  and  other  controversial  materials  has  increased 
partly  because  there  is  so  much  more  to  censor.  The  most  visible  tension  cur- 
rently centers  on  gay  and  lesbian  materials.  One  freedom  to  read  expert  who 
requested  anonymity  suggested,  "homosexuality  has  replaced  communism  as 
the  scapegoat  for  the  right  of  center."  Conservative  groups  are  working  to  pass 
laws  against  governmental  "promoting"  of  homosexuality,  and  librarians  in 
both  Colorado  and  Oregon  have  reported  increased  challenges  to  gay  materi- 
als even  though  Colorado's  Amendment  2 did  pass  and  Oregon's  Measure  9 
did  not. 

However,  sharp  rises  in  the  incidence  of  homosexuality-based  censorship 
are  not  endemic  to  Colorado  and  Oregon.  Gay  books  now  make  up  as  much  as 
one-third  of  sex-related  library  challenges  nationwide. 

The  percentage  of  libraries  reporting  challenges  on  all  material  has  more 
than  doubled  since  1980— when  library  surveys  indicated  20  percent  of  those 
surveyed  reporting  challenges— to  between  40  and  50  percent  reporting  chal- 
lenges today.  Still,  the  American  Library  Association's  Office  for  Intellectual 
Freedom  estimates  only  15  percent  of  censorship  attempts  ever  reach  tabulation. 

Access  by  children  and  young  adults  represents  a large  percentage  of  the 
challenges  to  sexuality  materials.  This  author's  analysis  of  such  challenges  in 


From  Martha  Comog,  "Is  Sex  Safe  in  Your  Library?  How  to  Fight  Censorship/'  Library  Journal 
(August  1993).  Copyright  © 1993  by  Reed  Elsevier,  Inc.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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both  school  and  public  libraries  from  1991  to  1993  shows  that  70-90  percent  of 
sex-related  challenges  involved  access  by  younger  people.  Censorship  attempts 
relating  to  sex  and  to  ''objectionable  language"  appear  to  differ  in  one  impor- 
tant way  from  other  attempts:  they  are  more  likely  to  result  in  removal  of  books, 
whether  in  school  or  public  libraries. 


Getting  Worse  Before  It  Gets  Better 

Controversy  over  sex  books  will  get  worse  before  it  gets  better.  "If  you  can't 
deal  with  the  fact  that  these  groups  are  here,  then  you're  in  the  wrong  job," 
said  Dennis  Day,  director  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Public  Library.  To  make  mat- 
ters more  complex,  groups  that  traditionally  support  censorship  are  at  odds. 
At  a recent  conference  of  the  Association  of  Christian  Librarians,  Craighton 
Hippenhammer  reported  results  of  an  intellectual  freedom  survey  of  Christian 
college  and  Bible  college  librarians.  There  was,  he  said,  a divergence  of  opin- 
ion, with  some  supporting  censorship  and  others  dead  set  against  it.  Though 
feminists  are  against  sexism,  they  do  not  agree  on  whether  censorship  is  an  ac- 
ceptable means  to  that  end.  Two  feminist  groups.  Feminists  for  Free  Expression 
and  Women  Against  Pornography,  oppose  each  other  over  censorship  of  sexu- 
ality materials.  With  many  censors,  each  opposing  one  another,  no  consensus 
emerges,  resulting  in  a lot  of  confusion  and  little  clear  dialog. 

For  some  librarians,  censorship  cases  are,  at  best,  irritants,  distractions— 
annoyances  best  ignored,  pacified,  and  dealt  with  quickly  and  quietly,  even  in 
advance  with  self-imposed  censorship— to  make  way  for  the  "real  business"  of 
librarianship.  "[Censorship]  is  not  as  important  as  the  meat  and  potatoes  of 
our  profession,  which  is  getting  people  to  read,"  and  James  Casey,  director 
of  the  Oak  Lawn  Public  Library,  IL.  But  censors  intrinsically  oppose  the  ma- 
jor goal  of  librarianship  by  impeding  reading  and  therefore  must  be  taken  very 
seriously.  No  longer  sedate,  passive  temples,  libraries  can  be  vital  and  exciting 
places  to  learn  about  all  sides  of  controversial  issues.  Librarians  can  capital- 
ize on  censorship  attempts  by  transforming  their  libraries  into  major  players 
in  the  community,  a place  of  importance  in  the  public  mind,  a resource  for 
democracy. 


Potent  PR 

Moreover,  controversy  can  be  potent  public  relations.  When  the  right  to  read  is 
threatened,  supporters  come  out  of  the  woodwork.  Patrons,  too.  Officials  at  the 
Fort  Vancouver  Public  Library,  WA,  reported  that  after  they  added  Madonna's 
Sex  in  reference,  more  than  900  people  came  to  see  the  controversial  book  for 
themselves.  Many  expressed  appreciation  at  being  able  to  see  what  young  people 
are  exposed  to. 

Most  censorship  incidents,  however,  do  not  elicit  the  spectacular  and 
daunting  tactics  used  recently  by  groups  to  attack  Sex  and  Daddy's  Roommate 
and  the  libraries  that  carry  them:  massive  telephone  campaigns,  bomb  threats, 
and  media  blitzes.  Many  complaints  can  be  settled  with  active  listening  and 
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civil  discussion.  Yet  the  range  of  tactics  and  scenarios  for  which  librarians  must 
be  prepared  has  certainly  expanded: 

• The  Downers  Grove  Public  Library,  IL,  and  the  Austin  Public  Library, 
TX,  received  notice  from  their  respective  state  attorney's  offices  that 
Madonna's  Sex  might  violate  laws  prohibiting  distribution  of  pornog- 
raphy to  minors,  and  the  Casa  Grande  PL,  AZ,  received  a similar  notice 
from  the  police  about  Truly  Tasteless  Jokes.  All  three  libraries  immedi- 
ately restricted  the  books  to  those  age  18  and  over. 

• A lobbyist-attorney,  retained  by  the  Arizona  State  Library  Association  to 
assist  in  passing  a library  exemption  to  state  anti-obscenity  laws,  faced 
daily  harassment  from  a local  minister  who  set  up  a stand  outside  state 
buildings  and  loudly  trumpeted  the  names  of  all  who  were  expected  to 
vote  for  the  exemption.  The  exemption  bill  did  not  pass. 

• In  three  California  high  school  libraries,  vice  principals  removed  Annie 
on  My  Mind  and  All  American  Boys,  donated  by  a gay  group,  and  did  not 
return  them  to  the  shelves  despite  repeated  requests  from  librarians. 

• In  Florida,  members  of  the  American  Family  Association  mobilized  an 
extensive  campaign  against  a gay  and  lesbian  film  festival  held  by  the 
Leon  County  PL,  with  appeals  to  the  library  board,  radio  exhortations, 
threatening  and  obscene  telephone  calls,  and  disruptive  protesters.  The 
festival  had  been  approved  by  three  separate  library  board  votes. 

Ain't  Seen  Nothin'  Yet 

Still,  in  the  estimation  of  one  anonymous  censorship  veteran,  librarians  haven't 
seen  anything  yet.  "I  believe  we'll  see  in  the  next  few  years  the  same  type  of 
tactics  used  against  libraries  that  were  used  against  abortion  clinics."  But  statis- 
tics show  that  the  extremists  may  be  beating  their  heads  against  the  wall.  This 
author's  analysis  of  222  sexual  censorship  cases  from  1991  to  1993  in  school 
and  public  libraries  suggests  that  more  extreme  tactics  do  not  necessarily  result 
in  the  removal  of  books. 

While  libraries  use  a variety  of  formal  and  informal  reconsideration  pro- 
cedures, what  is  associated  with  removal  of  books  is  avoidance  of  established 
process— decisions  made  unilaterally  by  a library  director  or  administrator.  Con- 
versely, retention  of  sexuality  materials  seems  to  be  associated  with  use  of  a 
formal  process,  particularly  a "two-tiered"  system:  review  by  a reconsideration 
committee  of  some  type,  followed  by  final  decision  by  an  administrator  or 
board. 

By  smartening  up  and  becoming  wiser  to  the  ways  of  their  opponents 
as  well  as  more  media-savvy,  libraries  across  the  country  are  confronting  the 
controversy  surrounding  censorship  issues  head  on— and  winning: 

• Downers  Grove  PL,  which  had  restricted  Madonna's  Sex  after  notice 
from  the  State  Attorney's  office,  later  requested  a written  opinion  from 
that  office  as  to  whether  or  not  giving  the  book  to  minors  violated  the 
state's  Harmful  Material  Act.  When  the  library  found  out  it  was  within 
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the  law,  it  made  Sex  available  to  all  patrons  but  added  an  option  to 
its  circulation  policy  allowing  parents  to  restrict  their  own  children's 
borrowing  privileges. 

• In  Oak  Lawn,  another  public  library  successfully  fought  two  censor- 
ship attempts  in  two  years  to  keep  Gershon  Legman's  bawdy  classic 
The  Limerick  off  its  shelves— the  first  attempt  from  a school  principal, 
the  second  from  a Catholic  organization.  The  library  jump-started  its 
public  relations  program,  hiring  a full-time  staff  member  who  edited 
a semimonthly  newsletter,  wrote  columns  and  press  releases  for  local 
newspapers,  and  planned  numerous  adult  and  youth  programs.  Since 
the  newsletter  began,  library  circulation  and  program  participation  has 
risen  dramatically. 

• The  Fort  Vancouver  PL  responded  proactively  to  the  Madonna  book 

with  an  open  letter  to  patrons,  explaining  reasons  for  purchase  and 
the  freedom  to  read.  Similarly,  Carolyn  Anthony,  director  of  the  Skokie 
PL,  IL,  sent  a memo  to  staff  providing  background  information  on  the 
book,  why  it  was  ordered,  and  how  to  defend  it  against  complaints. 
Both  libraries  have  retained  the  title 

Controversy  a Healthy  Sign 

Librarians  must  be  willing  to  see  controversy  about  sexuality  materials  as  part 
of  the  democratic  process  and  as  an  opportunity  to  enlarge  the  library's  role 
in  that  process.  Rather  than  looking  at  censorship  as  confusion  among  noisy 
and  conflicting  demands,  the  best  course  may  be  to  view  the  controversy  as  a 
healthy  sign  of  debate  and  involvement  in  which  the  library  can  provide  mate- 
rials on  all  sides  of  the  issue.  Controversy  can  be  used  to  facilitate  the  mission 
of  the  library. 

So  when  the  library  announces  loudly  that,  yes,  we  have  Sex,  and  Daddy's 
Roommate,  and  dictionaries  with  dirty  words,  and  Playboy,  and  Changing  Bod- 
ies, Changing  Lives— and  books  about  sex  from  religious,  feminist,  and  minority 
viewpoints  as  well— then  patrons  and  readers  can  only  increase,  because  people 
need  to  become  informed  about  sexuality  to  make  their  own  decisions  about 
sexual  issues.  Libraries  can  use  censorship  to  encourage  people  to  read,  and 
they  must  take  the  risks  that  come  with  the  controversy.  If  they  do  not,  the  li- 
brary dwindles  in  books  and  in  influence,  to  a small,  sanitized,  and  quite  trivial 
retreat  from  reality. 


James  L.  Sauer 


In  Defense  of  Censorship 


A he  "great  debate"  of  civil  life  is  really  about  control  of  various  "pulpits." 
Parenthood  is  a pulpit,  as  is  a Newspaper.  Schools  are  pulpits.  The  church  is  an 
obvious  pulpit.  A public  library  is  a pulpit.  Television  is  an  ubiquitous  pulpit. 
And  the  Presidency  is  a bully  pulpit. 

The  current  conflict  is  really  about  who  shall  control  these  "pulpits."  It  is 
a battle  of  power  and  control  over  the  soul  of  society.  The  issue  has  two  facets. 
First,  who  shall  be  included  on  a given  pulpit— who  shall  have  the  right  to  rule 
in  the  family;  to  pontificate  in  the  schools;  to  choose  books  in  the  public  li- 
brary. It  is  the  power  of  the  pulpit  committee;  it  is  the  function  of  selection. 
And  second,  who  shall  be  excluded  from  speaking.  This  power  deals  with  the 
limitation  of  debate.  It  exercises  suppressive  powers,  and  is  best  known  by  the 
label  of  censorship.  The  selective  and  censorial  functions  in  our  society  are 
under  the  power  of  the  knowledge  professions:  teachers,  librarians,  media  pow- 
ers, psychologists,  and  talk  show  hosts.  Ideas  and  actions  are  advocated;  other 
world  views  are  denigrated.  It  is  a commonplace  notion  of  modern  life  that  cen- 
sorship is  an  evil.  As  Joel  Belz  has  pointed  out,  "Our  society  fervently  rejects 
censorship  as  a bad  thing.  No  one  doing  a word  search  of  the  last  1,000  uses  of 
'censorship'  in  the  major  media  is  likely  to  find  a single  case  where  reference  is 
positive.  We  just  tend  to  assume  that  censorship  is  wrong." 

I do  not  make  that  assumption.  Censorship  is  a natural  part  of  the  com- 
munication process  by  which  we  include  and  exclude  information  from  life's 
great  debate.  To  act  is  to  select;  to  choose  is  to  censor.  Only  certain  modes  of 
censorship  are  inherently  wrong;  those  modes  which  attempt  to  control  the 
pulpits  of  others  by  deceit  and  force— which  cross  governmental  lines  and  abro- 
gate the  order  of  God's  creation  for  family,  society,  and  state.  Selection  has  its 
proper  role,  censorship  its  rightful  limit. 

As  the  devouring  statism  of  our  century  grows  in  power  and  control,  we 
seem  to  be  losing  any  sense  of  when  selection  and  censorship  are  just  or  unjust. 
Censorship  is  attacked  in  order  to  advance  vice;  and  selection  rights  are  asserted 
in  order  to  repress  virtue.  We  have  lost  Edmund  Burke's  notion  of  a "liberty 
connected  with  order:  that  not  only  exists  along  with  order  and  virtue,  but 
which  cannot  exist  at  all  without  them." 


From  James  L.  Sauer,  "In  Defense  of  Censorship,"  The  Christian  Librarian  (February  1993).  Copy- 
right © 1993  by  James  L.  Sauer,  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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It  may  startle  practitioners  of  professional  information  services  to  know 
that  librarians,  editors,  publishers,  news  men,  and  teachers,  are  the  chief  censors 
of  our  society.  They  select  ideas— they  funnel  and  shape  the  terms  of  contem- 
porary life.  Not  only  do  they  select  what  shall  be  discussed  and  censor  what 
shall  not  be  seen,  but  they  do  so,  usually,  without  the  consent  of  the  communi- 
ties they  serve.  The  citizen's  group  which  boycotts  a movie  theatre  showing  the 
Last  Temptation  of  Christ  is  far  less  of  a censor  than  the  librarian  who  excludes 
popular  religious  titles  from  the  public  library  collection.  The  citizen's  group  is 
expressing  a consumer's  choice;  the  librarian  is  ignoring  a community's  values. 


Defining  the  C Word 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  we  must  do  is  to  eliminate  the  largely  negative  view 
we  hold  of  the  word  "censorship."  We  approach  this  label  in  a biased  manner. 
Censorship  has  had  a number  of  emotionally  neutral  meanings  throughout 
history  which  we  might  well  remember. 

In  Roman  society,  the  censor  was  one  who  acted  as  an  inspector  of  public 
morals.  The  censor  was  a protector  of  civil,  social,  and  religious  order.  The 
censors  were  also  census  takers  and  property  assessors.  They  also  had  the  power 
to  tax,  which  as  we  know  in  our  day,  is  the  power  to  destroy. 

In  modern  life,  a censor  is  any  official  who  examines  publications  for 
objectionable  material.  For  example,  an  editor  or  library  book  reviewer  is  such 
a figure;  as  is  a policeman  on  the  vice  squad.  It  is  a secondary  question  as  to 
what  they  are  finding  objectionable. 

A censor  also  monitors  forbidden  communication.  Such  censorship  was 
a common  task  during  the  last  two  world  wars  when  the  correspondence  of 
soldiers  was  monitored  to  preserve  security.  Such  censorship  is  practiced  in 
totalitarian  lands  during  times  of  peace. 

Finally,  self  censorship  is  a psychological  mechanism  that  represses  un- 
acceptable notions  before  they  reach  fruition.  Before  we  dismiss  this  psycho- 
logical notion,  it  is  wise  to  realize  that  such  censorship  is  practiced  by  every 
human  mind.  It  is  an  absolute  necessity.  We  cannot  survive  psychologically 
without  repressing  anti-social  thoughts  and  acts.  And  by  analogy,  if  we  must 
suppress  violence  and  a wanton  libido  in  our  own  minds  and  actions,  does  it 
not  give  some  credence  to  the  notion  of  suppressing  such  evils  in  the  body 
politic. 


Where  Do  Our  Rights  Come  From? 

It  is  a common  presupposition  of  the  information  masters  that  we  have  an  ab- 
solute right  to  full  self-expression  and  unfettered  freedom  of  speech  and  press, 
and  that  no  one  has  the  right  to  restrict  this.  Though  professing  relativistic  ig- 
norance of  all  other  moral  values,  the  modernist  is  absolutely  sure  of  one  thing: 
censorship  is  wrong. 

But  where  does  this  absolute  right  of  expression  come  from?  There  are  in 
fact  only  three  possible  sources:  God,  nature,  or  society. 
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First,  if  God  is  the  author  of  our  rights,  and  specifically,  our  right  to  self- 
expression  then  it  should  be  revealed  in  Scripture  and  Christian  tradition.  But 
in  fact  it  is  not  so  revealed.  Instead,  we  find  two  opposite  principles:  the  suppres- 
sion of  evil  and  the  encouragement  of  virtue.  Suppression  of  evil  ideas,  words, 
and  actions  is  a central  focus  of  Scripture.  From  the  Ten  Commandments  to 
the  holy  prophets,  to  Christ's  extension  of  morality  to  our  thought  life,  you 
have  in  the  Biblical  worldview  full  liberty  to  do  good,  but  you  do  not  have  a 
concomitant  right  to  sin. 

Second,  it  is  futile  to  look  to  nature  as  the  source  of  rights.  Nature  can 
be  viewed  in  two  ways:  as  an  expression  of  a divine  will  (Providence)  or  as  a 
unwilled  expression  of  chance  relationships  (evolution).  If  we  look  to  provi- 
dential nature  (the  nature's  God  of  our  founding  fathers),  we  are  turned  back 
to  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition.  Natural  law  and  reason  are  seen  in  service  to  a 
revealed  order;  a gentlemen's  religion,  a kind  of  moralistic  deism.  If  we  look  to 
evolutionary  nature  we  wind  up  with  rights  in  process,  not  fixed  rights  at  all. 
Instead,  we  find  notions  of  efficiency,  power,  and  biological  fitness.  One  does 
not  have  rights  in  nature,  one  merely  survives. 

Third,  if  society  grants  us  our  rights  by  the  social  contract,  then  those 
rights  exist  in  two  patterns.  First,  we  find  legal  rights  in  a static  pattern  as 
expressed,  for  instance,  in  our  Constitution.  This  pattern  involves  relatively 
fixed,  nonarbitrary  law  structures,  and  can  only  be  altered  by  changing  the 
law.  Without  a moral  order  behind  these  constitutional  rights,  we  find  that 
such  rights  have  no  absolute  nature.  Amendments  can  be  made  to  add  to  or 
take  away  from  our  rights.  This  makes  such  rights  in  actuality  privileges.  When 
we  speak  of  rights,  we  mean  provisional  rights;  when  we  speak  of  unalienable 
rights,  we  mean  God-given  rights. 

The  second  pattern  is  through  evolutionary,  sociological  law.  This  pat- 
tern suggests  that  our  rights  evolve,  that  science,  public  opinion,  and  changing 
mores  alter  the  meaning  of  law.  Hence,  the  so  called  "right  of  privacy"  discov- 
ered by  our  Supreme  Court  in  1973.  Rights  can  appear  and  disappear  almost 
overnight  using  "sociological  law."  The  notion  of  an  evolving  synthetic  law 
system  is  present  in  the  Marxist  worldview.  A right  defined  in  such  a society 
changes  colors  with  the  seasons. 

A right  to  free  speech,  therefore,  in  so  far  as  it  exists,  must  have  its 
foundation  in  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition.  It  cannot  be  separated  from  that 
tradition's  view  of  moral  order.  Separate  from  that  tradition,  it  is  but  an  idea 
which  evolves  with  nature  and  society. 


Censorship  in  Society 

If  we  do  not  have  a right  to  full  self-expression— since  such  a right  can  only 
spring  absolutely  from  God— then  by  what  criteria  can  self-expression  and  free- 
dom of  speech  be  reasonably  curtailed?  Up  until  the  last  century  in  the  West, 
the  following  restrictions  on  the  right  of  free  speech  were  considered  natural 
and  self-evident. 
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1.  The  Suppression  of  Evil,  especially  pornography.  Every  good  society 
will  desire  to  repress  anti-social  acts  which  demean  life  and  human 
sexuality.  The  censorship  of  pornography  is  necessary  not  because  we 
are  repelled  by  it,  but  because  we  are  overwhelmingly  attracted  to  it. 
Pornography  is  anti-woman  and  anti-child.  Destructive  to  familial  hap- 
piness, it  feeds  a fantasy  world  of  mechanical  sex  and  abusive  domina- 
tion. No  one  who  truly  understands  masculine  psychology  or  who  has 
read  the  terrible  acts  described  in  a book  like  Pornography's  Victims  can 
believe  that  pornography  is  harmless. 

2.  Suppression  of  Slander  and  Libel.  No  just  society  willingly  condones 
lies,  especially  harmful  lies  told  about  its  citizens. 

3.  Suppression  of  Acts  of  Symbolic  Desecration.  No  one  should  have  a 
right  to  paint  swastikas  on  synagogues,  to  defecate  on  the  Bible,  or  to 
burn  a flag. 

4.  Suppression  of  Anti-Social  Acts.  It  is  a general  truism  accepted  by  most 
human  beings  that  your  neighbor  does  not  have  the  right  to  shout  at 
the  top  of  his  lungs  into  your  ear.  It  is  a cliche  of  law  that  no  one  has 
the  right  to  scream  fire  in  a crowded  theatre.  Flashers  do  not  have  the 
right  to  "express"  themselves  in  public. 

5.  Suppression  of  National  Secrets.  Certainly,  this  last  area  is  liable  to 
abuse.  We  can  all  imagine  a Pentagon  official  classifying  laundry  lists 
as  top  secret;  or  a politician  hiding  his  crimes  behind  national  secu- 
rity. Nevertheless,  any  society  which  wishes  to  preserve  itself  from  its 
enemies  must  censor  information  needed  for  its  existence. 

Who  Should  Censor? 

All  the  spheres  of  life  are  governed.  Without  these  governments  civil  life  could 
not  function.  Proper  censorship  involves  the  suppressive  function  at  its  appro- 
priate level.  Where  then  does  censorship  begin  and  who  should  act  as  censor? 

1.  Censorship  begins  with  the  individual.  Self  censorship  is  the  psycho- 
logical repression  of  interior  evil  and  the  resisting  of  exterior  tempta- 
tion. Turning  off  the  television,  for  instance,  is  an  act  of  self  censorship. 
Some  older  people  have  the  habit  of  turning  down  their  hearing  aids— 
one  of  the  benefits  of  old  age. 

2.  Family  censorship  involves  repressing  evils  in  this  fundamental  insti- 
tution. For  example,  you  might  not  merely  turn  the  TV  off,  you  might 
actually  throw  the  one-eyed  god  out.  Familial  censorship  is  also  illus- 
trated in  parental  control  of  children's  reading.  One  of  the  contributing 
factors  in  the  dissolution  of  the  modern  family  has  been  our  inability 
to  control  the  invasion  of  destructive  values  into  our  homes. 

3.  Specific  communities  also  exercise  censorship  in  their  own  narrow  ar- 
eas of  control.  For  instance,  we  have  churches  defining  the  doctrinal 
material  found  in  their  church  libraries.  Organizations,  businesses,  and 
civic  groups  set  guidelines  for  the  values  expressed  in  their  publica- 
tions. The  local  peace  group  logically  offers  only  pacifist  materials  from 
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its  book  table.  Academic  libraries  define  for  themselves  what  is  and  what 
is  not  scholarly  material. 

4.  Censorship  takes  place  in  the  general  community.  Public  libraries  de- 
velop their  own  ordering  and  discarding  policies.  Such  policies  may  be 
set  by  local  governments,  library  boards,  librarians,  or  citizens.  What 
librarians  often  deplore  as  censorship  is  when  someone  besides  the 
"professionals"  want  to  have  a say  in  establishing  selection  policies. 
It  is  a battle  for  control  of  the  "pulpit  committee." 

5.  State  officials  sometimes  censor  by  setting  guidelines  and  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  tax  money.  As  a purchaser  and  provider  of  services, 
shouldn't  the  elected  officials  of  a state  have  a say  in  how  the  tax 
dollars  are  to  be  used?  If  they  say  that  "x"  dollars  can  be  used  for 
purchasing  a certain  type  of  material,  and  "y"  dollars  cannot  be  used 
to  further  a particular  partisan  worldview,  is  this  not  a just  use  of  state 
money,  which  is  to  say,  taxpayer's  money? 

6.  The  federal  government's  situation  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  state's. 
It  is  perfectly  proper  for  the  federal  government  to  use  its  censorship 
power  by  determining  the  nature  of  the  art  it  is  going  to  purchase.  Most 
citizens  do  not  believe  that  a crucifix  submerged  in  urine  is  creativity 
worthy  of  civic  support.  Mr.  Maplethorpe,  and  other  so  called  artists, 
can  take  any  number  of  pictures  of  men  with  objects  thrust  into  their 
anal  cavities  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  people  should  be  forced  to 
pay  for  these  unique  acts  of  "self  expression."  Censorship  and  selection, 
like  the  freedom  of  speech  itself,  have  their  natural  limits.  The  citizen 
properly  uses  his  suppressive  powers  through  his  exercise  of  speech, 
freedom  of  press,  letter  writing,  and  voting.  He  acts  in  community 
through  petitions,  pickets,  and  boycotts.  And  he  acts  collectively  in  the 
state  through  the  ultimate  sanctions  of  fines,  the  seizing  of  materials, 
and  arrests.  All  is  done  according  to  the  moral  framework  of  Western 
society  and  by  the  rule  of  law. 


Just  Censorship 

When  the  Information  Class  Tribune  of  the  ACLU  hysterically  tells  us  that  "If  we 
let  them  ban  Teen  Slut  today,  they'll  be  burning  the  Mona  Lisa  tomorrow,"  we 
can  be  assured  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  reason  but  with  an  absolutist  ide- 
ology. Our  society  banned  pornography  until  the  last  40  years;  and  the  people 
produced  in  those  earlier  decades  were  more  virtuous,  more  chaste,  more  hon- 
est, more  cultured,  and  more  literate  than  the  current  masses.  It  was  a Catholic 
culture  that  produced  the  Mona  Lisa.  It  was  a Reformed  Protestant  culture  that 
produced  the  Miltonic  defense  of  free  speech  found  in  the  Areopagitica.  Only  a 
society  which  censors  Teen  Slut  will  preserve  a world  in  which  the  Mona  Lisa  is 
valued;  only  a nation  which  suppresses  evil  will  conserve  a world  in  which  the 
Miltonic  freedom  of  thought  can  have  any  meaning.  In  a sense,  the  censorship 
issue  bears  a close  resemblance  to  the  just  war  theory  debate.  Just  as  militarists 
believe  that  war  is  always  good  and  pacifists  believe  that  war  is  always  bad. 
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so  we  find  similar  extremes  in  the  censorship  controversy.  The  totalitarian  be- 
lieves that  everything  should  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  new  order;  the 
anti-censorship  activist  believes  that  nothing— no  matter  how  vile,  destructive 
or  crude— should  be  suppressed.  And  just  as  the  just  war  theory  seeks  to  develop 
some  rational  and  accepted  moral  framework  to  limit  the  evils  of  war,  so  a just 
censorship  view  attempts  to  curb  the  evils  of  unfettered  expression  and  totali- 
tarian thought  control  by  defining  the  limits  of  liberty.  The  object  sought  is  the 
golden  mean.  The  aim  is  freedom  in  a civil,  social,  and  humane  society.  As  the 
writer  of  Ecclesiastes  says,  "There  is  a time  to  be  silent,  and  a time  to  speak." 
Proper  selection  allows  each  of  us  to  speak  in  his  sphere.  Proper  censorship 
defines  when  it  is  time  to  be  silent. 
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Should  Public  Libraries 
Provide  Sexuality  Materials? 


TL  he  role  of  the  library  as  a repository  for  sexuality  materials  dates  back  to 
the  early  1880s  and  the  "Enfer"  or  "Hell"  collection  of  the  National  Library  in 
Paris.  This  library  was  unique  in  listing  its  erotic  holdings  in  its  printed  catalog. 
Among  English-speaking  countries,  the  earliest  erotic  collection  is  the  "Private 
Case"  in  the  British  Museum  Library.  The  catalog  of  books  in  this  collection  was 
tightly  guarded.  Censorship,  restricted  circulation,  and  book  burning  served 
the  Victorian  notion  that  silence  was  the  best  way  to  deal  with  sexuality.  Amer- 
ican public  libraries  commonly  took  their  role  as  guardians  of  social  morals 
quite  seriously,  refusing  to  put  certain  books  on  their  shelves. 

In  1910  a growing  concern  in  the  United  States  about  good  health 
prompted  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the  Society  of  Sanitary  and 
Moral  Prophylaxis  to  support  libraries'  circulating  a few  approved  books  on  sex- 
ual education  and  health.  While  most  libraries  did  buy  books  of  "physiological 
information,"  they  usually  restricted  the  books'  circulation. 

When  sexologist  Alfred  Kinsey  and  his  colleagues  published  Sexual  Be- 
havior in  the  Human  Male  in  1948  and  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Female 
in  1953,  many  libraries  restricted  their  circulation  to  physicians  and  psycholo- 
gists. In  1966,  circulation  of  William  Masters  and  Virginia  Johnson's  best  seller 
Human  Sexual  Reponse  was  also  initially  limited  to  physicians  and  health  care 
professionals. 

From  the  birth  of  public  libraries  to  the  present,  sexuality  materials  have 
posed  a problem.  In  the  past,  the  emphasis  on  censorship  favored  the  library's 
role  as  guardian  of  society's  morality.  More  recently  this  has  shifted  to  favoring 
the  individual's  right  to  read  whatever  he  or  she  chooses,  as  expressed  in  the 
American  Library  Association's  Intellectual  Freedom  Manual 
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Have  the  Dangers  of  Date 
Rape  Been  Exaggerated? 


YES:  Camille  Paglia;  from  Sex,  Art  and  American  Culture  (Vintage, 
1992) 

NO:  Robin  Warshaw,  from  / Never  Called  It  Rape:  The  Ms.  Report 
on  Recognizing,  Fighting,  and  Surviving  Date  and  Acquaintance  Rape 
(Harper  & Row,  1988) 


ISSUE  SUMMARY 


YES:  Professor  of  humanities  Camille  Paglia  argues  that  feminists 
have  grossly  distorted  the  facts  about  date  rape  and  that  date  rape 
propaganda  actually  puts  women  in  greater  danger  of  being  raped. 
"The  only  solution  to  date  rape,"  she  states,  "is  female  self-awareness 
and  self-control." 

NO:  Robin  Warshaw,  a journalist  who  specializes  in  social  issues,  ex- 
amines survey  data  indicating  that  about  one  in  three  college  women 
is  the  victim  of  rape  or  attempted  rape  and  over  half  experience  some 
form  of  sexual  victimization  by  age  21.  She  concludes  that  date  rape 
is  extremely  pervasive  but  that  relatively  few  victims  are  aware  that 
they  have  been  raped. 


A hirty  years  ago,  rape  meant  one  thing:  a male  jumping  out  of  the  dark  to 
confront  a woman  he  had  stalked  or  laid  in  wait  for  where  she  would  be  unable 
to  resist  his  forcing  sexual  intercourse  on  her.  Women  might  also  be  raped  if 
they  inadvertently  interrupted  a male  robbing  their  house  or  apartment.  Rape 
did  not  occur  in  marriage  or  a dating  situation.  A husband  or  a boyfriend  might 
press  a little  hard  or  use  a little  force,  but  only  because  he  knew  "she  really 
wanted  it." 

One  consequence  of  the  sexual  revolution  of  the  1960s  and  1970s  was  that 
women  began  to  reject  the  assumption  of  many  men  that  dating,  courtship, 
or  marriage  gave  them  a right  to  have  sexual  intercourse  even  if  the  woman 
decided,  after  going  along  with  some  intimate  love  play,  "No  more,  I want  to 
stop."  Growing  tension  led  to  women's  pressing  for  legal  recognition  of  the 
limits  of  a male's  "conjugal  rights"  and  the  crime  of  marital  rape.  Traditional 
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male  prerogatives  were  more  slowly  challenged  in  the  dating  situation,  even  as 
premarital  sex  became  more  acceptable  for  both  men  and  women.  Traditionally, 
many  men  and  women  accepted  the  right  of  men  to  their  sexual  satisfaction 
when  they  spent  money  on  a date,  when  they  had  been  dating  a woman  for 
some  time,  when  a woman  was  under  the  influence,  or  when  a woman's  flirting 
indicated  that  she  wanted  sex,  even  when  she  said,  "Stop." 

In  1969,  just  as  the  sexual  revolution  was  peaking  in  the  United  States,  so- 
ciologist Eugene  Kanin  published  a paper  in  the  Journal  of  Sex  Research  reporting 
on  aspects  of  male  aggression  that  affected  couples.  In  1975,  in  her  book  Against 
Our  Will:  Men,  Women,  and  Rape  (Simon  & Schuster),  feminist  pioneer  Susan 
Brownmiller  gave  a name  to  one  particular  type  of  male  aggression  briefly  ex- 
amined by  Kanin.  "Date  rape,"  forced  sexual  assault  by  an  acquaintance  when 
on  a date,  was  thus  introduced. 

The  term  date  rape,  however,  seemed  to  limit  this  form  of  male  aggres- 
sion to  couples  actually  going  together  in  some  kind  of  ongoing  courtship.  A 
broader  designation  was  needed  to  cover  situations  in  which  the  aggressor  and 
victim  were  not  courting  or  dating  but  knew  each  other  or  went  out  casually 
and  occasionally  as  a couple.  So  we  now  have  date  rape  and  the  broader  term 
acquaintance  rape. 

Date  and  acquaintance  rape  came  into  public  view  with  a 1985  Ms.  mag- 
azine survey,  directed  by  Professor  Mary  P.  Koss  and  funded  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health.  In  1988  Robin  Warshaw's  slim  volume  / Never  Called 
It  Rape:  The  Ms.  Report  on  Recognizing,  Fighting,  and  Surviving  Date  and  Acquain- 
tance Rape,  which  examines  data  from  the  survey,  became  a national  best-seller. 
It  also  generated  prevention  workshops  and  therapy  groups  for  date  rape  vic- 
tims on  college  campuses  across  the  nation. 

Prior  to  this  new  conception,  rape  had  been  understood  to  involve  a man 
using  or  threatening  to  use  a weapon  or  physical  strength  to  force  some  sexually 
intimate  act  on  an  unwilling  woman.  Date  and  acquaintance  rape  have  intro- 
duced the  more  nebulous  and  vaguely  defined  factor  of  "psychological  force," 
or  "coercion,"  to  the  concept  of  rape. 

Individual  perceptions  of  what  differentiates  psychological  coercion 
(emotional  force)  from  seduction  and  persuasion  in  a dating  relationship 
or  a casual  friendship  often  differ,  depending  both  on  one's  gender  and  one's 
social  class.  With  men  and  women  today  often  engaging  in  casual  sex  for 
fun,  relaxation,  or  curiosity,  it  is  difficult  to  spell  out  clearly  when  and  why 
some  forms  of  persuasion  are  acceptable  at  one  time  in  one  relationship  and 
unacceptable  (and  worthy  of  being  labeled  "rape")  at  another  time  in  another 
relationship.  The  issue  becomes  even  more  complicated  the  morning,  1 year, 
or  10  years  after  a casual  sexual  experience,  when  recollection  and  reflection 
can  give  the  experience  new  interpretations. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  both  women  and  men  are  confused  today  about 
the  signals  they  send  and  receive  in  dating  and  acquaintance  situations.  The 
following  selections  by  Camille  Paglia  and  Robin  Warshaw  highlight  the  confu- 
sion about  date  rape,  how  to  interpret  its  meaning  and  causes  within  a social 
context,  and  how  to  reduce  its  frequency  in  our  society. 
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Rape  and  the  Modern  Sex  War 

^Xape  is  an  outrage  that  cannot  be  tolerated  in  civilized  society.  Yet  feminism, 
which  has  waged  a crusade  for  rape  to  be  taken  more  seriously,  has  put  young 
women  in  danger  by  hiding  the  truth  about  sex  from  them. 

In  dramatizing  the  pervasiveness  of  rape,  feminists  have  told  young 
women  that  before  they  have  sex  with  a man,  they  must  give  consent  as  explicit 
as  a legal  contract's.  In  this  way  young  women  have  been  convinced  that  they 
have  been  the  victims  of  rape.  On  elite  campuses  in  the  Northeast  and  on  the 
West  Coast,  they  have  held  consciousness-raising  sessions,  petitioned  adminis- 
trations, demanded  inquests.  At  Brown  University,  outraged,  panicky  "victims" 
have  scrawled  the  names  of  alleged  attackers  on  the  walls  of  women's  rest 
rooms.  What  marital  rape  was  to  the  seventies,  "date  rape"  is  to  the  nineties. 

The  incidence  and  seriousness  of  rape  do  not  require  this  kind  of  exagger- 
ation. Real  acquaintance  rape  is  nothing  new.  It  has  been  a horrible  problem  for 
women  for  all  of  recorded  history.  Once,  fathers  and  brothers  protected  women 
from  rape.  Once,  the  penalty  for  rape  was  death.  I come  from  a fierce  Italian  tra- 
dition where,  not  so  long  ago  in  the  motherland,  a rapist  would  end  up  knifed, 
castrated,  and  hung  out  to  dry. 

But  the  old  clans  and  small  rural  communities  have  broken  down.  In  our 
cities,  on  our  campuses  far  from  home,  young  women  are  vulnerable  and  de- 
fenseless. Feminism  has  not  prepared  them  for  this.  Feminism  keeps  saying  the 
sexes  are  the  same.  It  keeps  telling  women  they  can  do  anything,  go  anywhere, 
say  anything,  wear  anything.  No,  they  can't.  Women  will  always  be  in  sexual 
danger. 

One  of  my  male  students  recently  slept  overnight  with  a friend  in  a pas- 
sageway of  the  Great  Pyramid  in  Egypt.  Fie  described  the  moon  and  sand,  the 
ancient  silence  and  eerie  echoes.  I will  never  experience  that.  I am  a woman.  I 
am  not  stupid  enough  to  believe  I could  ever  be  safe  there.  There  is  a world  of 
solitary  adventure  I will  never  have.  Women  have  always  known  these  somber 
truths.  But  feminism,  with  its  pie-in-the-sky  fantasies  about  the  perfect  world, 
keeps  young  women  from  seeing  life  as  it  is. 

We  must  remedy  social  injustice  whenever  we  can.  But  there  are  some 
things  we  cannot  change.  There  are  sexual  differences  that  are  based  in  biology. 
Academic  feminism  is  lost  in  a fog  of  social  constructionism.  It  believes  we  are 
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totally  the  product  of  our  environment.  This  idea  was  invented  by  Rousseau.  He 
was  wrong.  Emboldened  by  dumb  French  language  theory,  academic  feminists 
repeat  the  same  hollow  slogans  over  and  over  to  each  other.  Their  view  of  sex  is 
naive  and  prudish.  Leaving  sex  to  the  feminists  is  like  letting  your  dog  vacation 
at  the  taxidermist's. 

The  sexes  are  at  war.  Men  must  struggle  for  identity  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing power  of  their  mothers.  Women  have  menstruation  to  tell  them  they  are 
women.  Men  must  do  or  risk  something  to  be  men.  Men  become  masculine 
only  when  other  men  say  they  are.  Having  sex  with  a woman  is  one  way  a boy 
becomes  a man. 

College  men  are  at  their  hormonal  peak.  They  have  just  left  their  mothers 
and  are  questing  for  their  male  identity.  In  groups  they  are  dangerous.  A woman 
going  to  a fraternity  party  is  walking  into  Testosterone  Flats,  full  of  prickly  cacti 
and  blazing  guns.  If  she  goes,  she  should  be  armed  with  resolute  alertness.  She 
should  arrive  with  girlfriends  and  leave  with  them.  A girl  who  lets  herself  get 
dead  drunk  at  a fraternity  party  is  a fool.  A girl  who  goes  upstairs  alone  with  a 
brother  at  a fraternity  party  is  an  idiot.  Feminists  call  this  blaming  the  victim. 
I call  it  common  sense. 

For  a decade  feminists  have  drilled  their  disciples  to  say,  "Rape  is  a crime  of 
violence  but  not  of  sex."  This  sugar-coated  Shirley  Temple  nonsense  has  exposed 
young  women  to  disaster.  Misled  by  feminism,  they  do  not  expect  rape  from 
the  nice  boys  from  good  homes  who  sit  next  to  them  in  class. 

Aggression  and  eroticism  are  deeply  intertwined.  Hunt,  pursuit,  and  cap- 
ture are  biologically  programmed  into  male  sexuality.  Generation  after  gen- 
eration, men  must  be  educated,  refined,  and  ethically  persuaded  away  from 
their  tendency  toward  anarchy  and  brutishness.  Society  is  not  the  enemy,  as 
feminism  ignorantly  claims.  Society  is  woman's  protection  against  rape.  Femi- 
nism, with  its  solemn  Carry  Nation  repressiveness,  does  not  see  what  is  for  men 
the  eroticism  or  fun  element  in  rape,  especially  the  wild,  infectious  delirium 
of  gang  rape.  Women  who  do  not  understand  rape  cannot  defend  themselves 
against  it. 

The  date-rape  controversy  shows  feminism  hitting  the  wall  of  its  own  bro- 
ken promises.  The  women  of  my  sixties  generation  were  the  first  respectable 
girls  in  history  to  swear  like  sailors,  get  drunk,  stay  out  all  night— in  short,  to 
act  like  men.  We  sought  total  sexual  freedom  and  equality.  But  as  time  passed, 
we  woke  up  to  cold  reality.  The  old  double  standard  protected  women.  When 
anything  goes,  it's  women  who  lose. 

Today's  young  women  don't  know  what  they  want.  They  see  that  feminism 
has  not  brought  sexual  happiness.  The  theatrics  of  public  rage  over  date  rape  are 
their  way  of  restoring  the  old  sexual  rules  that  were  shattered  by  my  generation. 
Because  nothing  about  the  sexes  has  really  changed.  The  comic  film  Where 
the  Boys  Are  (1960),  the  ultimate  expression  of  fifties  man-chasing,  still  speaks 
directly  to  our  time.  It  shows  smart,  lively  women  skillfully  anticipating  and 
fending  off  the  dozens  of  strategies  with  which  horny  men  try  to  get  them 
into  bed.  The  agonizing  subplot  and  climax  are  brilliantly  done.  The  victim, 
Yvette  Mimieux,  makes  mistake  after  mistake,  obvious  to  the  other  girls.  She 
allows  herself  to  be  lured  away  from  her  girlfriends  and  into  isolation  with  boys 
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whose  character  and  intentions  she  misreads.  Where  the  Boys  Are  tells  the  truth. 
It  shows  courtship  as  a dangerous  game  in  which  the  signals  are  not  verbal  but 
subliminal. 

Neither  militant  feminism,  which  is  obsessed  with  politically  correct  lan- 
guage, nor  academic  feminism,  which  believes  that  knowledge  and  experience 
are  "constituted  by"  language,  can  understand  preverbal  or  nonverbal  commu- 
nication. Feminism,  focusing  on  sexual  politics,  cannot  see  that  sex  exists  in 
and  through  the  body.  Sexual  desire  and  arousal  cannot  be  fully  translated  into 
verbal  terms.  This  is  why  men  and  women  misunderstand  each  other. 

Trying  to  remake  the  future,  feminism  cut  itself  off  from  sexual  history.  It 
discarded  and  suppressed  the  sexual  myths  of  literature,  art,  and  religion.  Those 
myths  show  us  the  turbulence,  the  mysteries,  and  the  passions  of  sex.  In  mythol- 
ogy we  see  men's  sexual  anxiety,  their  fear  of  woman's  dominance.  Much  sexual 
violence  is  rooted  in  men's  sense  of  psychological  weakness  toward  women.  It 
takes  many  men  to  deal  with  one  woman.  Woman's  voracity  is  a persistent 
motif.  Clara  Bow,  it  was  rumored,  took  on  the  USC  football  team  on  week- 
ends. Marilyn  Monroe,  singing  "Diamonds  Are  a Girl's  Best  Friend,"  rules  a 
conga  line  of  men  in  tuxes.  Flalf-clad  Cher,  in  the  video  for  "If  I Could  Turn 
Back  Time,"  deranges  a battleship  of  screaming  sailors  and  straddles  a pink-lit 
cannon.  Feminism,  coveting  social  power,  is  blind  to  woman's  cosmic  sexual 
power. 

To  understand  rape,  you  must  study  the  past.  There  never  was  and  never 
will  be  sexual  harmony.  Every  woman  must  take  personal  responsibility  for  her 
sexuality,  which  is  nature's  red  flame.  She  must  be  prudent  and  cautious  about 
where  she  goes  and  with  whom.  When  she  makes  a mistake,  she  must  accept  the 
consequences  and,  through  self-criticism,  resolve  never  to  make  that  mistake 
again.  Running  to  Mommy  or  Daddy  on  the  campus  grievance  committee  is 
unworthy  of  strong  women.  Posting  lists  of  guilty  men  in  the  toilet  is  cowardly, 
infantile  stuff. 

The  Italian  philosophy  of  life  espouses  high-energy  confrontation.  A male 
student  makes  a vulgar  remark  about  your  breasts?  Don't  slink  off  to  whimper 
and  simper  with  the  campus  shrinking  violets.  Deal  with  it.  On  the  spot.  Say, 
"Shut  up,  you  jerk!  And  crawl  back  to  the  barnyard  where  you  belong!"  In 
general,  women  who  project  this  take-charge  attitude  toward  life  get  harassed 
less  often.  I see  too  many  dopey,  immature,  self-pitying  women  walking  around 
like  melting  sticks  of  butter.  It's  the  Yvette  Mimieux  syndrome:  Make  me  happy. 
And  listen  to  me  weep  when  I'm  not. 

The  date-rape  debate  is  already  smothering  in  propaganda  churned  out 
by  the  expensive  northeastern  colleges  and  universities,  with  their  overconcen- 
tration of  boring,  uptight  academic  feminists  and  spoiled,  affluent  students. 
Beware  of  the  deep  manipulativeness  of  rich  students  who  were  neglected  by 
their  parents.  They  love  to  turn  the  campus  into  hysterical  psychodramas  of  sex- 
ual transgression,  followed  by  assertions  of  parental  authority  and  concern.  And 
don't  look  for  sexual  enlightenment  from  academe,  which  spews  out  mountains 
of  books  but  never  looks  at  life  directly. 

As  a fan  of  football  and  rock  music,  I see  in  the  simple,  swaggering  mas- 
culinity of  the  jock  and  in  the  noisy  posturing  of  the  heavy-metal  guitarist 
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certain  fundamental,  unchanging  truths  about  sex.  Masculinity  is  aggressive, 
unstable,  combustible.  It  is  also  the  most  creative  cultural  force  in  history. 
Women  must  reorient  themselves  toward  the  elemental  powers  of  sex,  which 
can  strengthen  or  destroy. 

The  only  solution  to  date  rape  is  female  self-awareness  and  self-control.  A 
woman's  number-one  line  of  defense  is  herself.  When  a real  rape  occurs,  she 
should  report  it  to  the  police.  Complaining  to  college  committees  because  the 
courts  "take  too  long"  is  ridiculous.  College  administrations  are  not  a branch 
of  the  judiciary.  They  are  not  equipped  or  trained  for  legal  inquiry.  Colleges 
must  alert  incoming  students  to  the  problems  and  dangers  of  adulthood.  Then 
colleges  must  stand  back  and  get  out  of  the  sex  game. 


Robin  Warshaw 


The  Reality  of  Acquaintance  Rape 


omen  raped  by  men  they  know— acquaintance  rape— is  not  an  aberrant 
quirk  of  male-female  relations.  If  you  are  a woman,  your  risk  of  being  raped 
by  someone  you  know  is  four  times  greater  than  your  risk  of  being  raped  by  a 
stranger. 

A recent  scientific  study  of  acquaintance  rape  on  32  college  campuses  con- 
ducted by  Ms.  magazine  and  psychologist  Mary  P.  Koss  showed  that  significant 
numbers  of  women  are  raped  on  dates  or  by  acquaintances,  although  most 
victims  never  report  their  attacks. 

Ms.  Survey  Stats 

• 1 in  4 women  surveyed  were  victims  of  rape  or  attempted  rape. 

• 84  percent  of  those  raped  knew  their  attacker. 

• 57  percent  of  the  rapes  happened  on  dates. 

Those  figures  make  acquaintance  rape  and  date  rape  more  common  than 
left-handedness  or  heart  attacks  or  alcoholism.  These  rapes  are  no  recent  cam- 
pus fad  or  the  fantasy  of  a few  jilted  females.  They  are  real.  And  they  are 
happening  all  around  us. 

The  Extent  of  "Hidden"  Rape 

Most  states  define  rape  as  sexual  assault  in  which  a man  uses  his  penis  to  com- 
mit vaginal  penetration  of  a victim  against  her  will,  by  force  or  threats  of  force 
or  when  she  is  physically  or  mentally  unable  to  give  her  consent.  Many  states 
now  also  include  unwanted  anal  and  oral  intercourse  in  that  definition  and 
some  have  removed  gender-specific  language  to  broaden  the  applicability  of 
rape  laws. 

In  acquaintance  rape,  the  rapist  and  victim  may  know  each  other  casually 
—having  met  through  a common  activity,  mutual  friend,  at  a party,  as  neigh- 
bors, as  students  in  the  same  class,  at  work,  on  a blind  date,  or  while  traveling. 
Or  they  may  have  a closer  relationship— as  steady  dates  or  former  sexual  part- 
ners. Although  largely  a hidden  phenomenon  because  it's  the  least  reported 
type  of  rape  (and  rape,  in  general,  is  the  most  underreported  crime  against 
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a person),  many  organizations,  counselors,  and  social  researchers  agree  that 
acquaintance  rape  is  the  most  prevalent  rape  crime  today. 

Only  90,434  rapes  were  reported  to  U.S.  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
1986,  a number  that  is  conservatively  believed  to  represent  a minority  of  the 
actual  rapes  of  all  types  taking  place.  Government  estimates  find  that  any- 
where from  three  to  ten  rapes  are  committed  for  every  rape  reported.  And  while 
rapes  by  strangers  are  still  underreported,  rapes  by  acquaintances  are  virtually 
nonreported.  Yet,  based  on  intake  observations  made  by  staff  at  various  rape- 
counseling centers  (where  victims  come  for  treatment,  but  do  not  have  to  file 
police  reports),  70  to  80  percent  of  all  rape  crimes  are  acquaintance  rapes. 

Those  rapes  are  happening  in  a social  environment  in  which  sexual  ag- 
gression occurs  regularly.  Indeed,  less  than  half  the  college  women  questioned 
in  the  Ms.  survey  reported  that  they  had  experienced  no  sexual  victimization 
in  their  lives  thus  far  (the  average  age  of  respondents  was  21).  Many  had  ex- 
perienced more  than  one  episode  of  unwanted  sexual  touching,  coercion,  at- 
tempted rape,  or  rape.  Using  the  data  collected  in  the  study...  the  following 
profile  can  be  drawn  of  what  happens  in  just  one  year  of  "social  life"  on 
America's  college  campuses: 

Ms.  Survey  Stats 

In  one  year  3,187  women  reported  suffering: 


• 328  rapes  (as  defined  by  law) 

• 534  attempted  rapes  (as  defined  by  law) 

• 837  episodes  of  sexual  coercion  (sexual  intercourse  obtained 
through  the  aggressor's  continual  arguments  or  pressure) 

• 2,024  experiences  of  unwanted  sexual  contact  (fondling,  kissing,  or 
petting  committed  against  the  woman's  will) 

Over  the  years,  other  researchers  have  documented  the  phenomenon  of 
acquaintance  rape.  In  1957,  a study  conducted  by  Eugene  J.  Kanin  of  Purdue 
University  in  West  Lafayette,  Indiana,  showed  that  30  percent  of  women  sur- 
veyed had  suffered  attempted  or  completed  forced  sexual  intercourse  while  on 
a high  school  date.  Ten  years  later,  in  1967,  while  young  people  donned  flowers 
and  beads  and  talked  of  love  and  peace,  Kanin  found  that  more  than  25  percent 
of  the  male  college  students  surveyed  had  attempted  to  force  sexual  intercourse 
on  a woman  to  the  point  that  she  cried  or  fought  back.  In  1977,  after  the  blos- 
soming of  the  women's  movement  and  countless  pop-culture  attempts  to  extol 
the  virtues  of  becoming  a "sensitive  man,"  Kanin  found  that  26  percent  of  the 
men  he  surveyed  had  tried  to  force  intercourse  on  a woman  and  that  25  percent 
of  the  women  questioned  had  suffered  attempted  or  completed  rape.  In  other 
words,  two  decades  had  passed  since  Kanin's  first  study,  yet  women  were  being 
raped  by  men  they  knew  as  frequently  as  before. 

In  1982,  a doctoral  student  at  Auburn  University  in  Auburn,  Alabama, 
found  that  25  percent  of  the  undergraduate  women  surveyed  had  at  least  one 
experience  of  forced  intercourse  and  that  93  percent  of  those  episodes  involved 
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acquaintances.  That  same  year,  Auburn  psychology  professor  and  acquaintance- 
rape  expert  Barry  R.  Burkhart  conducted  a study  in  which  61  percent  of  the  men 
said  they  had  sexually  touched  a woman  against  her  will. 

Further  north,  at  St.  Cloud  State  University  in  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  re- 
search in  1982  showed  29  percent  of  women  surveyed  reported  being  physically 
or  psychologically  forced  to  have  sexual  intercourse. 

In  1984,  20  percent  of  the  female  students  questioned  in  a study  at  the 
University  of  South  Dakota  in  Vermillion,  South  Dakota,  said  they  had  been 
physically  forced  to  have  intercourse  while  on  a date.  At  Brown  University  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  16  percent  of  the  women  surveyed  reported  they  were 
raped  by  an  acquaintance  and  11  percent  of  the  men  said  they  had  forced  sexual 
intercourse  on  a woman.  And  another  study  coauthored  by  Auburn's  Burkhart 
showed  15  percent  of  the  male  respondents  reporting  having  raped  a date. 

That  same  year,  the  study  of  acquaintance  rape  moved  beyond  the  serenity 
of  leafy  college  quadrangles  into  the  hard  reality  of  the  "dangerous"  outside 
world.  A random  sample  survey  of  930  women  living  in  San  Francisco,  con- 
ducted by  researcher  Diana  Russell,  showed  that  44  percent  of  the  women 
questioned  had  been  victims  of  rape  or  attempted  rape— and  that  88  percent 
of  the  rape  victims  knew  their  attackers.  A Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Health  study,  released  in  1986,  showed  that  two-thirds  of  the  rapes  reported  at 
crisis  centers  were  committed  by  acquaintances. 

These  numbers  stand  in  stark  contrast  to  what  most  people  think  of  as 
rape:  that  is,  a stranger  (usually  a black,  Hispanic,  or  other  minority)  jump- 
ing out  of  the  bushes  at  an  unsuspecting  female,  brandishing  a weapon,  and 
assaulting  her.  The  truth  about  rape— that  it  usually  happens  between  people 
who  know  each  other  and  is  often  committed  by  "regular"  guys— is  difficult  to 
accept. 

Most  people  never  learn  the  truth  until  rape  affects  them  or  someone  they 
care  about.  And  many  women  are  so  confused  by  the  dichotomy  between  their 
acquaintance-rape  experience  and  what  they  thought  rape  really  was  that  they 
are  left  with  an  awful  new  reality:  Where  once  they  feared  strange  men  as  they 
were  taught  to,  they  now  fear  strange  men  and  all  the  men  they  know 


Rape  Is  Rape 

Rape  that  occurs  on  dates  or  between  people  who  know  each  other  should  not 
be  seen  as  some  sort  of  misguided  sexual  adventure:  Rape  is  violence,  not  se- 
duction. In  stranger  rape  and  acquaintance  rape,  the  aggressor  makes  a decision 
to  force  his  victim  to  submit  to  what  he  wants.  The  rapist  believes  he  is  entitled 
to  force  sexual  intercourse  from  a woman  and  he  sees  interpersonal  violence 
(be  it  simply  holding  the  woman  down  with  his  body  or  brandishing  a gun)  as 
an  acceptable  way  to  achieve  his  goal. 

"All  rape  is  an  exercise  in  power,"  writes  Susan  Brownmiller  in  her  land- 
mark book  Against  Our  Will:  Men,  Women  and  Rape.  Specifically,  Brownmiller 
and  others  argue,  rape  is  an  exercise  in  the  imbalance  of  power  that  exists  be- 
tween most  men  and  women,  a relationship  that  has  forged  the  social  order 
from  ancient  times  on. 
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Today,  that  relationship  continues.  Many  men  are  socialized  to  be  sexually 
score,  as  it  were,  regardless  of  how.  Many  women  are  socialized 
to  submit  to  men's  wills,  especially  those  men  deemed  desirable  by  society  at 
large.  Maintaining  such  roles  helps  set  the  stage  for  acquaintance  rape. 

But  despite  their  socialization,  most  men  are  not  rapists.  That  is  the  good 

news. 

The  bad  news,  of  course,  is  that  so  many  are. 

Ms.  Survey  Stat 

1 in  12  of  the  male  students  surveyed  had  committed  acts  that  met  the 
legal  definitions  of  rape  or  attempted  rape. 


Blaming  the  Acquaintance-Rape  Victim 

Without  question,  many  date  rapes  and  acquaintance  rapes  could  have  been 
prevented  by  the  woman-if  she  hadn't  trusted  a seemingly  nice  guy,  if  she 
hadn't  gotten  drunk,  if  she  had  acted  earlier  on  the  "bad  feeling"  that  many 
victims  later  report  they  felt  but  ignored  because  they  didn't  want  to  seem  rude, 
unfriendly,  or  immature.  But  acknowledging  that  in  some  cases  the  woman 
might  have  prevented  the  rape  by  making  a different  decision  does  not  make 
her  responsible  for  the  crime.  Says  a counselor  for  an  Oregon  rape-crisis  agencyi 
"We  have  a saying  here:  'Bad  judgment  is  not  a rapeable  offense.' " 

As  a society,  we  don't  blame  the  victims  of  most  crimes  as  we  do 
acquaintance-rape  survivors.  A mugging  victim  is  not  believed  to  "deserve 
it"  for  wearing  a watch  or  carrying  a pocketbook  on  the  street.  Likewise,  a 
company  is  not  asking  for  it"  when  its  profits  are  embezzled;  a store  owner  is 
not  to  blame  for  handing  over  the  cash  drawer  when  threatened.  These  crimes 
occur  because  the  perpetrator  decides  to  commit  them. 

Acquaintance  rape  is  no  different.  There  are  ways  to  reduce  the  odds,  but, 
like  all  crimes,  there  is  no  way  to  be  certain  that  it  will  not  happen  to  you. 

Yet  acquaintance-rape  victims  are  seen  as  responsible  for  the  attacks,  often 
more  responsible  than  their  assailants.  "Date  rape  threatens  the  assumption  that 
if  you're  good,  good  things  happen  to  you.  Most  of  us  believe  that  bad  things 
don't  happen  out  of  the  blue,"  says  psychologist  Koss,  chief  investigator  of  the 
Ms.  study,  now  affiliated  with  the  department  of  psychiatry  at  the  University  of 
Arizona  Medical  School  in  Tucson,  Arizona.  Society,  in  general,  is  so  disturbed 
by  the  idea  that  a "regular  guy"  could  do  such  a thing-and,  to  be  sure,  many 
"regular  guys"  are  made  uncomfortable  by  a concept  that  views  their  actions 
as  a crime — ^that  they  would  rather  believe  that  something  is  wrong  with  the 
woman  making  such  an  outlandish  claim:  She  is  lying,  she  has  emotional  prob- 
lems, she  hates  men,  she  is  covering  up  her  own  promiscuous  behavior.  In  fact, 
the  research  in  the  Ms.  survey  shows  that  women  who  have  been  raped  by  men 
they  know  are  not  appreciably  different  in  any  personal  traits  or  behaviors  than 
women  who  are  not  raped. 

Should  we  ask  women  not  to  trust  men  who  seem  perfectly  nice?  Should 
we  tell  them  not  to  go  to  parties  or  on  dates?  Should  we  tell  them  not  to  drink? 

Should  we  tell  them  not  to  feel  sexual?  Certainly  not.  It  is  not  the  victim  who 
causes  the  rape. 
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But  many  persist  in  believing  just  that.  An  April  1987  letter  to  syndicated 
columnist  Ann  Landers  from  a woman  who  had  been  raped  by  two  different 
men  she  dated  reportedly  drew  heavy  negative  reader  mail  after  Landers  re- 
sponded supportively  to  the  woman.  "Too  bad  you  didn't  file  charges  against 
those  creeps,"  Landers  wrote.  "I  urge  you  to  go  for  counseling  immediately  to 
rid  yourself  of  the  feeling  of  guilt  and  rage.  You  must  get  it  through  your  head 
that  you  were  not  to  blame." 

So  far,  so  good,  but  not  for  long.  Three  months  later,  Landers  published 
a letter  from  an  irate  female  reader  who  noted  that  the  victim  said  she  and 
the  first  man  had  "necked  up  a storm"  before  he  raped  her.  Perhaps  the  raped 
woman  hadn't  intended  to  have  intercourse,  the  reader  said,  "but  she  certainly 
must  accept  responsibility  for  encouraging  the  guy  and  making  him  think  she 
was  a willing  partner.  The  trouble  starts  when  she  changes  her  mind  after  his 
passions  are  out  of  control.  Then  it's  too  late." 

Landers  bought  this  specious  argument— a variant  on  the  old  "men  can't 
help  themselves"  nonsense.  In  her  reply  to  the  follow-up  letter  she  wrote,  "Now 
I'm  convinced  that  I must  rethink  my  position  and  go  back  to  telling  women,  Tf 
you  don't  want  a complete  sexual  experience,  keep  a lively  conversation  going 
and  his  hands  off  you.'  " 

In  other  words,  if  you  get  raped,  it's  your  own  fault. 


Date  Rape  and  Acquaintance 
Rape  on  College  Campuses 

Despite  philosophical  and  political  changes  brought  about  by  the  women's 
movement,  dating  relationships  between  men  and  women  are  still  often 
marked  by  passivity  on  the  woman's  part  and  aggression  on  the  man's.  Nowhere 
are  these  two  seen  in  stronger  contrast  than  among  teenagers  and  young  adults 
who  often,  out  of  their  own  fears,  insecurity,  and  ignorance,  adopt  the  worst 
sex-role  stereotypes.  Such  an  environment  fosters  a continuum  of  sexual  vic- 
timization—from  unwanted  sexual  touching  to  psychologically  coerced  sex  to 
rape— that  is  tolerated  as  normal.  "Because  sexually  coercive  behavior  is  so 
common  in  our  male-female  interactions,  rape  by  an  acquaintance  may  not  be 
perceived  as  rape,"  says  Py  Bateman,  director  of  Alternatives  to  Fear,  a Seattle 
rape-education  organization 

Not  surprising,  then,  that  the  risk  of  rape  is  four  times  higher  for  women 
aged  16  to  24,  the  prime  dating  age,  than  for  any  other  population  group.  Ap- 
proximately half  of  all  men  arrested  for  rape  are  also  24  years  old  or  younger. 
Since  26  percent  of  all  18-  to  24-year-olds  in  the  United  States  attend  col- 
lege, those  institutions  have  become  focal  points  for  studying  date  rape  and 
acquaintance  rape,  such  as  the  Ms.  research. 

Ms.  Survey  Stat 

For  both  men  and  women,  the  average  age  when  a rape  incident  oc- 
curred (either  as  perpetrator  or  victim)  was  I81/2  years  old. 
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Going  to  college  often  means  going  away  from  home,  out  from  un- 
der parental  control  and  protection  and  into  a world  of  seemingly  unlimited 
freedoms.  The  imperative  to  party  and  date,  although  strong  in  high  school, 
burgeons  in  this  environment.  Alcohol  is  readily  available  and  often  used 
in  stultifying  amounts,  encouraged  by  a college  world  that  practically  de- 
mands heavy  drinking  as  proof  of  having  fun.  Marijuana,  cocaine,  LSD, 
methamphetamines,  and  other  drugs  are  also  often  easy  to  obtain. 

Up  until  the  1970s,  colleges  adopted  a "substitute  parent"  attitude  to- 
ward their  students,  complete  with  curfews  (often  more  strict  for  females 
than  males),  liquor  bans,  and  stringent  disciplinary  punishments.  In  that  era, 
students  were  punished  for  violating  the  three-feet-on-the-floor  rules  during 
coed  visiting  hours  in  dormitories  or  for  being  caught  with  alcohol  on  college 
property.  Although  those  regulations  did  not  prevent  acquaintance  rape,  they 
undoubtedly  kept  down  the  number  of  incidents  by  making  women's  dorms 
havens  of  no-men-allowed  safety. 

Such  regulations  were  swept  out  of  most  schools  during  the  Vietnam 
War  era.  Today,  many  campuses  have  coed  dorms,  with  men  and  women  of- 
ten housed  in  alternating  rooms  on  the  same  floor,  with  socializing  unchecked 
by  curfews  or  meaningful  controls  on  alcohol  and  drugs.  Yet,  say  campus  cri- 
sis counselors,  many  parents  still  believe  that  they  have  properly  prepared  their 
children  for  college  by  helping  them  open  local  bank  accounts  and  making  sure 
they  have  enough  underwear  to  last  until  the  first  trip  home.  By  ignoring  the  re- 
alities of  social  pressures  at  college  on  male  and  female  students— and  the  often 
catastrophic  effects  of  those  pressures-parents  help  perpetuate  the  awareness 
vacuum  in  which  date  rape  and  acquaintance  rape  continue  to  happen  with 
regularity. 

"What's  changed  for  females  is  the  illusion  that  they  have  control  and  they 
don't,"  says  Claire  P.  Walsh,  program  director  of  the  Sexual  Assault  Recovery 
Service  at  the  University  of  Florida  in  Gainesville.  "They  know  that  they  can 
go  into  chemical  engineering  or  medical  school  and  they've  got  their  whole 
life  planned,  they're  on  a roll.  They  transfer  that  feeling  of  control  into  social 
situations  and  that's  the  illusion." 

When  looking  at  the  statistical  results  of  the  Ms.  survey,  it's  important  to 
remember  that  many  of  these  young  people  still  have  years  of  socializing  and 
dating  ahead  of  them,  years  in  which  they  may  encounter  still  more  acquain- 
tance rape.  Students,  parents  of  college  students,  and  college  administrators 
should  be  concerned.  But  many  are  not,  lulled  by  the  same  myths  that  pervade 
our  society  at  large:  Rape  is  not  committed  by  people  you  know,  against  "good" 
girls,  in  "safe"  places  like  university  campuses. 


The  Other  Victims  of  Acquaintance  Rape 

Date  rape  and  acquaintance  rape  aren't  confined  to  the  college  population, 
however.  Interviews  conducted  across  the  country  showed  that  women  both 
younger  and  older  than  university  students  are  frequently  acquaintance-rape 
victims  as  well. 
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A significant  number  of  teenage  girls  suffer  date  rape  as  their  first  or  nearly 
first  experience  of  sexual  intercourse . . . and  most  tell  no  one  about  their  at- 
tacks. Consider  Nora,  a high  school  junior,  who  was  raped  by  a date  as  they 
watched  TV  in  his  parents'  house  or  Jenny,  16,  who  was  raped  after  she  drank 
too  much  at  a party.  Even  before  a girl  officially  begins  dating,  she  may  be 
raped  by  a schoolmate  or  friend. 

Then  there  are  the  older  women,  the  "hidden"  population  of  "hidden" 
rape  victims— women  who  are  over  30  years  old  when  their  rapes  occur.  Most 
are  socially  experienced,  yet  unprepared  for  their  attacks  nonetheless.  Many  are 
recently  divorced  and  just  beginning  to  try  the  dating  waters  again;  some  are 
married;  others  have  never  married.  They  include  women  like  Helene,  a Col- 
orado woman  who  was  37  and  the  mother  of  a 10-year-old  when  she  was  raped 
by  a man  on  their  third  date,  and  Rae,  who  was  45  when  she  was  raped  by  a 
man  she  knew  after  inviting  him  to  her  Oklahoma  home  for  coffee. 

"I  Never  Called  It  Rape" 

Ms.  Survey  Stat 

Only  27  percent  of  the  women  whose  sexual  assault  met  the  legal 

definition  of  rape  thought  of  themselves  as  rape  victims. 

Because  of  her  personal  relationship  with  the  attacker,  however  casual,  it 
often  takes  a woman  longer  to  perceive  an  action  as  rape  when  it  involves  a man 
she  knows  than  it  does  when  a stranger  assaults  her.  For  her  to  acknowledge  her 
experience  as  rape  would  be  to  recognize  the  extent  to  which  her  trust  was 
violated  and  her  ability  to  control  her  own  life  destroyed. 

Indeed,  regardless  of  their  age  or  background,  many  women  inter- 
viewed . . . told  no  one  about  their  rapes,  never  confronted  their  attackers, 
and  never  named  their  assaults  as  rape  until  months  or  years  later. 
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Have  the  Dangers  of  Date 
Rape  Been  Exaggerated? 


o ne  of  the  more  intriguing  outcomes  of  the  new  awareness  of  date  rape  and 
sexual  harassment  can  be  found  in  the  eight-page  Sexual  Offense  Policy  devel- 
oped by  the  students  and  administration  of  Antioch  College  in  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio.  According  to  this  policy,  "All  sexual  contact  and  conduct  on  the  Anti- 
och College  campus  and/or  occurring  with  an  Antioch  community  member 
[student,  faculty  or  staff]  must  be  consensual Verbal  consent  should  be  ob- 

tained with  each  new  level  of  physical  and/or  sexual  contact/ conduct Asking 

'Do  you  want  to  have  sex  with  me?'  is  not  enough.  The  request  for  consent  must 
be  specific  to  each  act." 

The  Antioch  policy  went  into  effect  in  February  1991,  with  a revised  form 
adopted  in  June  1992.  The  policy  spells  out  six  categories  of  offenses:  rape,  sex- 
ual assault,  sexual  imposition  ("Non-consensual . . . touching  of  thighs,  genitals, 
buttocks,  pubic  region  or  breast/chest  area"),  insistent  and/or  persistent  sexual 
harassment),  nondisclosure  of  sexually  transmitted  diseases,  and  nondisclosure 
of  positive  HIV  status.  Although  the  penalties  for  violating  the  policy  can  be 
stiff,  including  suspension  and  dismissal,  many  regard  the  detailed  policy  not 
as  law  but  as  a set  of  guidelines  that  encourage  communication  and  dialogue 
that  help  lay  the  groundwork  for  a healthy  sexual  relationship. 

What  do  you  think  about  this  issue?  Have  the  dangers  of  date  rape  been 
exaggerated  in  our  politically  correct  society?  What  are  the  underlying  factors 
we  need  to  deal  with— male  socialization  for  aggression?  female  socialization 
for  being  sexually  passive?  Or  perhaps  society's  silence  about  the  sexual  rela- 
tionships of  adolescents  and  young  adults? 
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